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PREFACE 


THE life of Father Goreh is indeed unique in Church 
History. No future convert can occupy the same posi- 
tion, even though he were possessed of the same gifts, 
for the period subsequent to the conversion of Nilakantha 
Goreh has witnessed an entire revolution in the tone 
and habits of his co-religionists, and a development of 
spiritual energy in the Christian Church which he joined. 
The half century which is closing finds Hindiism in a 
State of collapse, however strong may be the prejudices 
of the orthodox. Old rulcs are maintained by the rising 
generation with consciousness that they belong to a 
system which is passing away. The Divine claims which 
had a meaning for the devout heart when Nilakantha 
gave himself up to Christ, are manifestly crumbling 
away in the dust of death. The system may remain, 
but its power of cohesion is gone. The mere whirl of 
life, necessitating constant intercourse with European 
nations, involves a continual breach of caste ; and those 
who thus expose themselves to the necessary penalties 
have no longer a sense of Divine reality which it is a 
sacrilege to infringe, but they come to regard it as an 
ancestral bondage from which they would be anxious to 
escape, were it not for the family obligations and the 
lingering respect which is due to the generation before 
them. 
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Unhappily, the cessation of belief in old Hindi tradi- 
tions is accompanied by a cessation of belicf in any 
religious teaching. The increase of scientific information 
has shown the falsity of the Hindi religion, because that 
religion ig inseparably connected with certain theories 
of the outer world which science has for ever expunged. 
‘This has predisposed many men of intelligence to accept 
the unbelieving systems of modern European philo- 
sophers, without taking into account the claims of that 
religion which was anterior to all and will outlive them 
all, The religion of Christ spreads over the world the 
joyous claims of Eternal Truth. That religion is as the 
glorious sunshine, without which the earthly landscape 
can have no charm, It is the Eternal Truth, and every- 
thing on earth below and in heaven above lives with its 
glory. From it the Truth proceeds, and every element 
of truth, wherever found, lives in its eternity. The false 
religions of heathenism stand out in the diabolical dark- 
ness, Though they may be derived from the primitive 
traditions of the gates of paradise, as trees the planting 
of the Lord, yet are they degraded so as to be the 
instruments of diabolical terror in that night-time of 
nations wherein the love of God has been unknown. As 
the trees retain their branches and their leaves in 
massive, meaningless monstrosity when the light is 
gone, so has Satan used the elementary truths of another 
world to scare mankind, binding them down in slavery 
to himself. But when the truth shines, Divine Love is 
seen illuminating the world. Then the bright colouring 
of heavenly loveliness returns to clothe the waving 
branches with joyous flowers, and so the landscape is 
seen in the completeness of Divine purpose, when the 
mocking terrors of the darkness pass away. 

Unbelieving philosophy has not eyes to see, because it 
has not a heart to love. Man is formed in the image 
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of God, and God cannot be known save by the love of 
God. We might as well seck to feel over a flowering 
tree in the darkness and estimate its blossoms by our 
touch, as seek to investigate the relations between God 
and man by the mere dictates of human reason, without 
the upward gaze of the adoring heart. 

Rationalism would cut down the trees because the 
trees of the darkness merely make the darkness more 
terrible. There is a lesson which those objects of dark- 
ness ought to teach us. We ought to learn the need of 
revelation. Man is not organically sightless, Man is 
blind. He is intended to live by the vision of truth. 
Without that he cannot live. He Jost the proper power 
of vision by the Fall, when he lost the presence of the 
Spirit of God. He cannot regain that power of vision 
save by the restoration of the Spirit of God. “Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.”? 

Father Gorch was continually urging upon his fellow- 
countrymen the necessity of accepting Christianity in 
itsfulness. He bewailed the European education which 
was drawing them down to rest in the mere conclusions 
of earthly reasoning. 

In truth, such casting away of supernatural religion is 
like cutting down the trees during the night because 
they make the darkness worse, without recognizing the 
flower and the fruit which the sunshine would manifest 
when the morning comes. 

England has been guilty of a grievous sin in not 
putting forth more endeavour to bring the truth of 
Christianity home to the Indian mind and heart. 
Excuses may be found which will extenuate such negli- 
gence in the eyes of men, but no excuse can be found 
which will plead her justification in this respect before 
the judgment-seat of God. 

+ Johneii, 3. 
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As Englishmen, we can only say when we look to 
India, “It is of God’s mercy that we are not consumed.” 

It is, alas, the poison of unbelief which, not only in the 
avowed rationalist, denies supernatural truth, but in so 
many professing Christians leads them to live in a state 
of unconcern, repudiating the responsibility of the 
wonderful trust of the Christian Faith committed to our 
Church for India's benefit, and the magnificent hopes of 
an empire greater than any earthly imagination, which 
ought to kindle our hearts to do and dare everything for 
the kingdom of Christ. 

Father Goreh accepted the Christian Faith at the cost 
of everything which could make life dear to him. He 
showed what Christian faith ought to do. His one 
object in life was the conversion of his fellow-country- 
men, For the faith of Christ he had suffered the loss of 
everything, and for the extension of that faith he was 
still ready to suffer more and more, 

He lived to see the old abominations of Hindiism not 
indeed ceasing altogether, but collapsing, and leaving a 
hateful carcase behind, He stood by the grave of the 
dead religion, and watched for the voice to penetrate 
into the depth of the sepulchre and call forth the living 
Hindii humanity, which nothing but the voice of Christ 
could recall to vital experience. He appealed to his 
fellow-countrymen not to stop short of the Divine call, 
“Lazarus, come forth.” He did not doubt that the 
nationality which was so dear to him would respond to 
the call. 

The energy of his life is manifest by the list of his 
theological writings appended to this memoir. Many 
of them must live on as a treasure-house for missionary 
effort. His“ Rational Refutation of Hindi Philosophy” 
stands alone, and had he left no other writings it would 
be a memorial such as few dévines have left behind them. 
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If the world has yet any number of years in store, 
Fr. Goreh will occupy the place in future Indian Church 
History which we assign to such writers as Justin 
Martyr or Clement of Alexandria. The Brahmo was 
to him as constant an object of controversial antagonism 
as the Manichean was to St. Augustine. Now, as of 
old, the truth will triumph, and that which is opposed 
to it will pass away, but Fr. Goreh’s appeals to the 
Brahmos contain much that is not merely of argumenta- 
tive value for the moment ; they contain effective evidence 
on behalf of Christian truth which will always be helpful. 

Father Goreh's life derives special value as an 
evidence of Christian character, because of the variety 
of circumstances through which his religious experience 
was developed. There were the three Societies, C.M.S., 
S.P.G,, and S.S.J.E., with which he was associated at 
various periods, There were the ancestral dignities of 
Brahmanical and social importance which he had to 
surrender, and the courtly opportunities of his youth in 
companionship with Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, including 
a private interview with Queen Victoria and the Prince 
Consort. In his later visit to England he was frequently 
associated with a variety of persons in different parts of 
England and Scotland. His reading was extensive, and, 
still more, it was profoundly accurate. Although he is 
always depreciating himself, yet he was thorough in his 
scholarship both in Sanskrit, Hebrew, and Latin. As 
his converts were gathered from Islam as well as from 
Brahmanism, so his heart was large to welcome with 
loving sympathy all persons who had any religious 
difficulty. He felt the goodness of God vouchsafed to 
himself as a secker after Truth, and he knew that he 
must abide in that love by welcoming all who were 
seeking after Truth that they might be partakers of the 
like blessing with himself. , 
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it may probably be said that his religious opinions 
never underwent any substantial change. The religion 
of his forefathers, although he clung toit with pertinacity 
in youth, served to awaken within him longings which 
it could not satisfy. The devotion of so many members 
of his family might well stimulate him to continuous 
self-surrender, which distinguished them, while yet it 
failed to hold him back from truth which, though now 
presented to himself, had never come before them for 
acceptance. As soon as he entered the Christian Church 
he felt a yearning for Christianity in all its completeness, 
and he progressed in spiritual life, not by abandoning 
any truth which he had learnt, but by gaining fresh 
ittumination under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, so 
as to love the more intensely all that was substantively 
true in the teaching of those from whom he was separated 
by his growing apprehension of Church discipline. No 
separation ever occasioned any loss of love on his part 
towards others, nor did those with whom he acted at 
first as Pandit Nehemiah, ever show any lack of regard 
towards Fr. Goreh in the maturity of his later years. 

He has been strangely misrepresented in some 
reminiscences which have been recently published in 
England by one who knew him slightly in early life; 
but it is difficult to conceive how any person can have 
supplied as facts what that eminent writer has recorded 
asa sketch of his later years. Not only are the state- 
ments absolutely untrue, but the facts of his closing life 
in its varied relationships exhibit such a tone of mind 
and conduct as makes the suggestions of that narrative 
altogether impossible. This memoir shows his eager 
Participation to the very last in the work of translating 
the Prayer-book into Hindi and Marathi. His intense 
love for his brother, sorrowing so deeply because he 
failed to convince that brother of what he himself 
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believed to be essential to salvation; the Christian, 
fatherly love which he had for his daughter who nursed 
him at Allahabad ; the cordial regard which bound him 
to Dr. Hooper at the Theological College ; the grateful 
affection with which he accepted Bishop Clifford’s 
hospitality ; his childlike trustfulness as he yielded 
himself to Mrs. Pope’s tender care when so kindly nursing 
him at Bombay; and the continuous intimacy with 
which he always, when strong enough, sought to join 
in the domestic meetings of S.S.J.E.—these manifold 
features of his last months are not only well to be 
reported because disproving any suggestion that he was 
lapsing into Hindi dreaminess or dogmatic indifference : 
they are well to be remembered as setting forth the 
development of Christian piety which hallowed his 
decline as much as the keenness of his logic, which 
never ceased, even when his bodily frame became ex- 
hausted, the charactcristic of his vigour and the stay of 
his weakness, The saintliness which clothed him with 
Divine Love increasingly as years went by was never 
so apparent as in the last days of his feebleness, when 
he was waiting with childlike simplicity to pass from 
earth to the vision of the Love of His Personal Saviour 
at the Right Hand of God. 

R. M. Benson. 
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CHAPTER 1. 
Introductory. 


FATHER GOREH, by his works and fame, stands out far 
above most of his fellow-countrymen in India, He was 
known to take nothing upon trust ; but when he believed 
any doctrine he believed it because he had sifted it 
thoroughly, and was convinced of it, “and was ready 
always to give an answer to every man that asked him 
a reason of the hope that was in him.” This does not 
contradict what has been said of his expressed lack of 
“peace in believing ;” for, as shall be shown when we 
consider that more particularly, his mistake, if we may 
venture so to call it, was that he expected Reason always 
to go hand in hand with Faith, instead of supporting 
faith while she gazed with uplifted hands to heaven. 

In his well-known grasp of theological knowledge and 
power of convincing others, his example, faithfully por- 
trayed, seems ty be calculated to afford the greatest 
stimulus to his countrymen, who so commonly fail in 
the points in which he so richly excclied ; and so they 
should have the opportunity of studying it. 

It is not only that he rcally held the position above 
described, but his Christian fellow-countrymen recog- 
nized it. He was always looked up to and held in 
veneration as a prince among them. But many of them 
knew him only as a Christian philosopher and an apolo- 
gist. Some were offended by his apparent obtrusion of 
what appeared to them unessential doctrines of the 
Catholic Faith, His conscientious regard for what he 
believed to be true prevented him from withholding it 
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out of season,” as well as putting it forward “ia season.” 
Many, therefore, who knew him asa giant in learning did 
not know his saintly humility and meekness. The por- 
trayal of these virtues, which were the very spring from 
which the others arose, will be a revelation to them, and 
greatly strengthen the force of his example and teaching. 

Even many who knew something of his personal life 
were unacquainted with his extreme piety, his love of 
prayer, his intense zeal for souls, and affection for his 
fellow-countrymen. 

Among minor considerations which give importance 
to Goreh’s life we may mention his religious influence as 
an orthodox Hinda. This distinguished him from the 
rationalistic Indians of more recent days, so commonly 
found among the “inquirers” into Christianity—men 
who have lost all faith in Hindiism, whether or no they 
believe the truth to be found elsewhere, So also did 
his high-caste condition as a Konkanasth Brahman of 
Benares, his social position as the descendant of heri- 
ditary officers in a princely court. These things all 
have weight, especially in a country like India, where 
those who are antagonistic to Christianity think it is a 
reproach to cast in our teeth that “native converts” are 
ignorant men and of low origin. Many Indian converts 
of the writer’s acquaintance, and others who knew some~ 
thing of Fr, Goreh’s influence on their fellow-country- 
men, and saw the advantage that would accrue from 
publishing his biography, eagerly tooked out for one, 

ome, it was supposed at the time, were deterred from 
writing one themselves, expecting that it would emanate 
from the society—the S.S.J.E—with which his latter 
years were so closely associated, and from which he 
received his universal appellation of “Father” Gorch. 
This was not, however, then contemplated ; but when 
the suggestion became too strong to be set aside, the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist put the work into the 
hands of the present writer, appointing him to under- 
take it. 

Many friends and mutual acquaintances of Fr. Goreh 
have kindly helped him with reminiscences. The Rev. 
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J. R. Hill, of Banda, whose friendship with Fr, Goreh 
dates back as far as 1860, and the Rev. Dr. Hooper, 
who was his pupil from 1861, must be specially men- 
tioned. Pundit Govindrao Sivaram Goreh, his only 
brother, and the Deaconess Ellen Lakshmi Goreh of 
Allahabad, his only child, have contributed nearly all 
that is written herein about his family and early life. 
The little biographical sketch called “ Dwij, or the Twice- 
Born,” written in 1850, by the Rev. William Smith, 
C.M.S. of Benares (who was the instrument employed 
by God for drawing him to Christ), as well as the Rev. 
M. A. Sherring’s “Life and Labour of the Rev. W. 
Smith,” published in 1879, and the “Recollections of 
an Indian Missionary,” by the Rev. C. B. Leupolt, his 
fellow-labourer, have furnished information as to the 
circumstances and surroundings of his early life in the 
Christian fold, and the scene of his first labours, while 
the first-named of them, “ Dwij,” has been freely quoted 
in relating the history of his conversion. 

Then, to come down to later times, the regular series 
of letters written by Fr. Gorech to his Superiors and 
others in the S.S.J.E., and the reports of his doings duly 
chronicled in the little organ of that Society, the Cowh-y 
St. Fohku Magasine and Cowky Evangelist, together with 
the personal recollections of his fcllow-workers in Poona, 
the Rev. Cecil Stansfeld Rivington, Rev. Sadashiv Bal- 
want Lotlikar, and others, have provided a very full 
record of the last twenty years of his life. 

To the Rev. James Henry Lord, Associate of the 
S.S.J.E., who was intimately connected with Fr, Goreh 
in the native mission of that Socicty in Bombay (at 
Umarkhadi), as well as clsewhere, the writer is indebted. 
for much assistance. To Mr. Lotlikar, also, for kindly 
translating a serics of articles which were contributed by 
him to the Marathi newspaper, the Prakashak, he owes 
grateful obligations ; while both he and the Rev. Gan- 
patrao Raghanath Navalkar, the Marathi grammarian, 
have lent valuable assistance during the many occasions 
on which it was needed, when information was sought 
concerning Hindi custon®&, or incidents which their 
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personal acquaintance with Fr. Goreh enabled them to 
contribute or verify. 

The Rev. Charles H. Walker, of the Oxford Mission 
at Calcutta (who was going to write this sketch), most 
generously placed at my disposal all he had collected 
for the purpose when he found himself unable to under- 
take the work, 

Fr. Goreh had a very great objection to having his 
biography written. The Rev. Dr. Murdoch of Madras 
once wrote and asked him to contribute a short account 
of his life and conversion, as he was compiling the 
biographies of celebrated native converts; but he 
refused, saying. “If I wrote what was good and right, 
I ought also to write what has been sinful in my life.” 
So writes he of himself; but they who were nearest to 
him knew best what gifts, both of nature and of grace, 
were concealed beneath the self-abasement of his habitual 
disposition. 


CHAPTER IL. 
1825. 
‘Nlakantha Gorch’s Parents—Birthplace—Childhood. 


NivakaytTia SastRi GOREM was a Brahman of the 
Brahmans. This has now become a very hackneyed 
phrase, and is consequently losing its force; but I use 
it purposely, in order to give it its true meaning, which 
was exemplified in Father Goreh. 

What isa Brahman? According to Hindi mythology 
and Hindi opinion, Brahmans represent divinity. 

Hindis suppose that Brahm, the creator, was minded 
to make an image of himself; and after various failures 
his brain conceived the idea of Man. This conception 
took form in the Bradman, who springs into life as the 
very mind of Brahm, like Minerva the Goddess of Wisdom 
“springing full armed from the brain of Jupiter.” Brihm's 
mind being personified in the Brahman, the warrior 
Xshatriya next springs from his arms ; the agricultural 

Vaisya from his loins, and the ordinary labourer, the 
dra, from his feet: thus completing the four great 
divisions of caste. 

The gulf between each of these is impassable ; each is 
far above the one beneath him. While the Brahman, as 
the highest and truest representation of divinity, is infi- 
nitely above all castes, non-caste Indians (aborigines) 
are as the dust beneath the Briihman’s fect. Whatever 
comparisons may be drawn between Casée in India, and 
social C/ass in other countries, there is absolutely no 
resemblance between them.® In Europe class distinctions 
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can be surmounted, A working man may by his own 
exertions become a pter, while persons of good family 
have frequently degenerated andsunk below the labouring 
classes, But in Caste, there can be no change, a Brahman 
never becomes other than a Brahman, however he may 
fall socially ; nor can a Sudra rise above his caste, no 
matter what influence or wealth he may acquire, A 
large proportion of Brahmans are beggars, mere tramps ;* 
and, on the other hand, a large proportion of professional 
men, and many Rajas or princes, are Sudras. And yet 
the Sudra millionaire must bow down to the Brahman 
beggar, and take care that his shadow does not defile the 
beggar’s food. It will be seen that the distinction is 
based not uponany externalaccident, butuponaninherited 
claim of Divine birth, which is an article of faith, and 
cannot be set aside. It is a sacred law, upon which 
Hindi society rests, and must be acknowledged alike by 
him that possesses the claim and by all others whom he 
meets, however intimately orhoweveraccidentally. There 
is nothing at all like this in European society. 

Father Goreh was once annoyed at a meeting in Edin- 
burgh, where he gave an account of his conversion. 
‘When mentioning the fact that the idea of losing his 
caste was fearful to him, he was reported as saying he 
felt it very hard to lose his social position! This would 
have been a matter of utter inconsequence to him. It 
was his religions position which he forfeited by his 
conversion, or, still more than that, his sacred or Divine 
Position. 

A friend once read Fr. Gorch the specch of some 
English celebrity, in which it was stated that the 
missionaries made a great mistake in making their 
converts give up caste. The English themselves had 
caste, it was said, for the squire would not eat with his 
coachman. Fr. Goreh, disgusted at such ignorance said: — 


“That man is talking nonsense. He does not know what 
he is saying ; caste in India is this. We Brabmans think we 


7 According to the census of Bombay in 1864, out of 30,604 Brithmans, 
no fewer then 16,370 were dependipg upon alms—religious bet oF 
paupers. (Dr. Leth, quoted by Prokessor Jobn Wilson on “ Castes”) 
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are gods, and, therefore, none but our fellow Brahmans who are 

sods too must come and touch us. We do not mind how 
ignorant or how poor a man is; if he be Brahman we can dine 
with him. But this is not English caste. If the squire’s 
coachman became a moneyed man and pushed his way in the 
world, the squire would not object to dining at the same table.” 


Once, when there was a controversy about the recogni- 
tion or not of caste in South India, he took up the 
negative side very warmly, and said, “Christianity with 
caste would be no Christianity at all.” 

Nilakantha Goreh was a pure Konkanasth Brahman, 
that is a Brahman of the famous Konkan district, a 
narrow strip of coast-land lying between the western 
ghauts and the Indian Ocean. The Brahmans of this 
district are considered to be the most clever of all 
Brahmans, and are remarkable for their administrative 
powers, and also their fair complexions, 

He was also a Brahman by religion as well as by 
ancestry. Since the introduction of English education 
in India, orthedex Hindiism is fast dying out. In 
Bombay and other Europeanized cities, the percentage 
of what we would call orthodox Hindis is very small, 
especially among thosc who have learned English, or 
have been brouzht up in schools under English manage- 
ment. The majority practise “Sudharanuk,” or social en- 
lightenment, and are called among themselves “ Sudhara- 
fele” or“ lized,” in the sense of having adopted more 
or less’ of European customs. Others have gone a step 
further, and have formed themsclves into mutual pro- 
tection “ samujes” or associations, such as the Brahmo 
samij, the Prarthana samiaj,etc.,in which they are pledged 
to adopt ceitain reforms. The illogical nature of these 
reforms and the inconsistencies of the reformers caused 
Fr. Gorch much pain and sadness and no little in- 
dignation. He was not only never led to adopt their 
half-measures while he remained outside Christianity, 
but he had much more sympathy with the strict Hindi, 
even after he escaped from the thraldom with which 
Hindiism bound its slaves. Like St. Paul, he “lived 
after the most straitest sect of his religion.” He said of 
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himself, “I was never like the Brahmans who belong to 
the Prarthand samaj. I loved my religion, and believed 
in it fully, My father had me very carefully instructed 
in the “Sastras,” that is, the philosophical writings of 
the Hindis, and I grew up to love them with a great 
spiritual delight. They were the joy of my life.” This 
he told his daughter some years before he died, and he 
frequently expressed the same feeling in his published 
lectures. He retained his love of Sanscrit, the sacred 
language, to the end of his life. 

e did not give up Hinduism without a painful 
struggle, and even then was more than once, in the 
early days of his conversion, tempted to return to his 
first love. He was not in the least Europeanized. He 
was an Indian to the last, and had very little sympathy 
with those of his fellow-countrymen who discarded their 
old religion along with their native dress and habits, 
without any scruple or reason, save that of personal 
convenience or fashion. After he became a novice in 
the Society of St. John the Evangelist, he wrote from 
Bombay on his return to his native land— 


“ Fr, O’Neill does not wear a collar, and so I am glad to get 
rid of (mine). It is not only against my own inclination to 
wear a distinctively English dress, but 1 think it gives unnecessary 
offence to the Hindi, to lead them to think that a man by 
becoming a Christian becomes an Englishman, It has been 
ba Aa always to try and drive away such an idea from their 
mn 7 


As a compromise, Fr. Goreh, when a novice in the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist, used to have his 
white habit tied in native fashion with tapes, instead of 
buttoned, and he always wore the ordinary Hindu 
student's skull cap, sometimes substituting the red “ear 
cap” worn by certain classes of religious mendicants. 

Unlike the majority of native Christians, Nilakantha 
Sastsi occupied a high social position. 

During the Mutiny there were two who came of this 
ancient and distinguished family, Diwans of states in 
Bundelkhand. One saved the state, the only one in that 
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part of the country which was loyal to the British, The 
other (Fr. Gorech’s own uncle, Balkrishnapant) quarrelled 
with his Raja for his disaffection to the English, and 
finally threw up his appointment and retired into private 
life. A third member was made a C.LE., for his services. 

As we shall see, it numbered devotees among its 
members, and so may be called a pious family. 

Neither Fr. Goreh nor his father occupied any post 
in Court, though his brothers, uncles, and ancestors did. 
It was a family of hereditary Diwans, royal secretaries 
and councillors, and most of the property inherited by 
them, and all the fortune, came from the Peshwas and 
Rajas, for actual service. 

The Rev. N. O. Khan tells me that Fr. Goreh used to 
say jokingly that his people used to mark the foreheads 
of the petty Rajas, or princelings, with the toe of their 
right foot, because those princes were of a lower caste, 
and it would have been unbecoming for a Brahman to 
touch their heads with his hands in order to make the 
tilaka, or sect-mark. 

Hindiism was vigorous and flourishing when Fr, 
Goreh was a child ; now it is rapidly sing away, and 
soon its endless ceremonics will be things of the past. 
Even now, at least in Anglicized citics like Calcutta and 
Bombay, it is kept up chiefly by the “women of the 
household,” who insist upon the due performance of 
rites, lest ill-luck come upon the child and his family, 

As with us, the first great ceremony after birth is that 
which is connected with the naming of the child. 

There are twelve ceremonies to be performed during 
a man’s life among the higher caste. They are called 
Sauskdras, and arc all rites of purification on account of 
his birth-taint. Loosely, they correspond with sacra- 
ments; but to translate them by that term would be 
most misleading, as Fr, Goreh shows, “for Sanuskéra 
is an act, which might well apply to Baptism but not to 
the Eucharist, which is a thing consecrated, not an act.” 
Moreover, the act recognizes and develops an inherent 
capacity of birth. It does not, like Christian Baptism, 
confer a grace from without? 
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Three or four ceremonies take place before the birth 
of the child, The naming, Néma-karana, is the 
fifth, and takes place on the tenth day after birth, At 
noon all the relatives are invited to a kind of christen- 
ing breakfast, and remain on till the evening, when the 
actual rites begin. 

First of all, the family priest must consult the child’s 
horoscope (always taken immediately the little boy is 
born), and the name should be chosen by him, bearing 
some reference to it. This is not, however, always done. 
If the priest gives a name already borne by a member 
of the family, another is chosen, usually by any elderly 
relative who may be present. 

“Nilakantha,” the name given to Sivaram Goreh’s 
firstborn, is one of the numerous names of Krishna, the 
most popular form of Vishnu as worshipped by his 
votaries, the Vaishnavi or Vishnuites. It signifies 
“blue-throated,” from a legend in the life of Krishna, 

ivarampant was a Saivas or worshipper of Siva. It 
would therefore appear that the name was not given to 
Fr. Goreh as a name of Krishna, but because, in its 
shorter and more familiar form of Nilo it was already a 
family name, Nilopant being the name of his great-uncle. 

In the evening of the name-giving day, the lady 
relatives and friends assemble in the room where the 
baby’s cradle hangs from a beam in the cciling ; and 
they bring presents to baby and mother. A little frock, 
reaching to the feet, and a close fitting cap are among 
them. ‘Then the child’s ears are bored with a golden 
wire, and this forms its first ornament. The head is 
then rubbed all over with oil, and a bitter decoction of 
various herbs, da/kadu, given it to drink. Afterwards 
the inside of the eyelids is painted black with collyrium, 
This is supposed to strengthen them, and add to their 
beauty ; it certainly makes them appear very brilliant. 
Then the baby is dressed in frock and cap. 

The mother puts on her own presents, takes the child 
in her lap; rice and cocoanut are given to her. 
Turmeric powder is then handed round to the married 
women present, After th® an iron lamp with a single 
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wick floating in the oil is solemnly waved round the 
mother’s face, 

Then follows the Palana,a cradle song. While a 
band is playing, two of the guests pass the baby three 
times across, one to the other, underneath the cradle. 
At the third time they put him in it, and address it by 
the names of the gods, such as “Take Keshava, and 
give Mahadeva, and put Madhusuvan in the cradle,” and 
then they sing together five of the ten Palanas. 

The mother has called out the child’s name in its 
ear. The women in turn give the cradle (alana) a 
swing. One of them makes a shrill noise in the babe’s 
ear, and all pat the mother on the back and invoke a 
blessing of long life and happiness on herself, her child, 
and the father. The day ends with a family feast of 
sweetmeats and other “good things.” 

The Namkaran ceremony is important, because the 
Hindiis believe that the child's life is influenced by its 
name. Not only the meaning, but the very sound of a 
name is to be considered. A Brahman should have the 
word “Sarma” or “Sarman” as a part of his name. 
Thus, in Nilakantha Sastri's case was added to his 
ritual or Sandhya a2 name Raghunathasarma. Sarma 
signifies prosperity, To call a boy after the name of a 
god is essential. No difficulty, as most of the gods have 
a thousand names cach ! 

The birth of a son was the father’s joy. His happi- 
ness in another world would, according to Hindiism, 
depend upon his having a male child to perform his 
funeral rites and anniversary ceremonies. Some 
etymologists insist that the Sanskrit word for son, 
Putra, means one who delivers from “ Put,” a name for 
hel. When no son is born in the family, one must be 
adopted, 

‘our month pass ; the little one must undergo another 
ceremony, the sixth Savskar, called Vishkramana. It 
was simple in its act, but supposed to be important in 
effect—an act of worship to the rising sun. He was 
“earricd out,” as the word signifies, into the open air, 
and made to face that hutinary while a blessing was 
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invoked from it for a hundred years and more, for the 
gifts of life, hearing, speech, and freedom from poverty. 

The sixth month. Now a more importsnt rite awaits 
him, the seventh Sanskara, called Annaprdiana, a kind 
of weaning. The little one makes his first entrée into 
society at a social feast. Led by the family priest, they 
offer prayer for him, and present him with gifts. For 
the first time in his life he is solemnly made to taste 
solid food, usually rice ; a verse from the sacred Veda is 
recited with due solemnity. 

After this ceremony, as Sir Monier Williams natvely 
remarks, “there was a pause, and the child was allowed 
to develop in peace for two or three years” (“ Brahmanism 
and Hinduism,” p. 359)- 

Our little Nilakantha spent the first ten months of his 
early life with his mother in her father’s house, and often 
visited it with her, and there obtained that love of 
simple village-life which was always so strong in him, 

here is something very charming in the simple, 
Arcadian existence of the well-to-do Indian villager. 
Freed from that perpetual fear of famine which ever 
stares in the face the miserably-paid labourer, the Hindi 
country gentlefolk live together in their various families, 
occupying separate apartments in the ancestral house— 
grandparents, children and grandchildren all under one 
ee like Jacob and his family, but, alas! without Jacob’s 

Ten months of the mother’s enjoyment of her child 
soon come to an end. She had to take him back to his 
father’s home in Benares. Old Dinkarpant, the ex-Prime 
Minister, who had left the intrigues and excitement of 
the Court to spend his last days in peace and con- 
templation in sacred Benares, was still the head of that 
home. Possibly his approaching end was the cause of 
the grandson’s retum with his mother, as the aged 
grandsire would like to give the patriarchal blessing, and 
invoke the propitiation of Siva upon the babe's head ; 
for in that year, 1826, his earthly existence closed. 
Lakshmibai, his third wife, his five sons and two grand- 
sons, Prabharkar, the son of his eldest, Balwantrao, a 
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* 
lad of seventeen, soon to be called to the hereditary 
Diwangiri of Banda, and the little one-year-old babe, 
Nilakantha, who, ere two-and-twenty years should elapse, 
would give up all prospects of temporal honour and 
riches for the service of the King of kings. These 
survived him. 

Among the Hindiis, Benares is the most sacred of all 
towns. They call it “the Mother of Hindiism.” The 
Rev. William Smith, missionary of the C.M.S. in that 
city, by whose means Nilakantharao was converted, says 
in his little sketch :— 


“ Benares, the natives tell you, is built of gold, though you in 
your unbelief suppose it to be like other cities, built of brick 
and mortar, Benares, they assure you, is too holy to rest on 
the earth—it rests on the trident of one of their great gods. 
Benares, they say, is the gate of heaven, and whoever dies there, 
even though he be an idol-breaking Muhammadan, or a beef- 
vating Englishman, is sure to go to heaven” (* Dwij,” p. rx). 


Thither do pious Hindiis flock in their old age, looking 
to ensure such an end of life! 

So then did Dinkarpant Goreh, the ex-Diwax of the 
Nawab Ali Bahadur, who, in his old age, and accompanied 
by his two younger sons and their family, left the great 
house in Banda, “where he and his brothers had lived 
in unity like the five sons of Pandu,” and where was the 
large “Goreh” tank which his father had made. He 
retired to Benares to die. , 

These two brothers were Sivarampant, the father of 
Nilakantha, and Balkyishnapant his uncle. The three 
elder brothers, who were born at Poona, remained behind 
in their courtier's life, at Banda. 

Dinkarpant dicd at Benares in 1526, at the age of 
seventy-four. His third wife, Lakshmibai, and four at 
least out of his five children, survived him. 

Sivarampant, the elder of the two brothers who accom- 
panied their father to the Holy City, was born in 1799. 
‘The younger brother, Balkrishna, was only fourteen, when 
his father died, having been born at Banda in 1813, 
thirteen years aftcr his elder brother, Sivarampant. 
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Hence the latter must have been quite a young man 
when they left their home at Banda. 

Sivarampant married Girijabai, the daughter of 
Krishnapant Damale of Kashipura, a small village in 
Bundelkhand. The Damales were lords of Kashipura, 
as we should say. In recognition of some service to the 
state, Kashipura, along with some other villages, was 
given to them, and they became, in Indian language, the 
Jagirdars of these estates. Part of the large native town 
of Rath, North-East Kashipura, which is the capital of the 
Hamirpur district, also belonged tothem. The Damales 
built a fine ghaz, or flight of steps, for sacred bathers, and 
temples near the river Dhasan, on which the town of 
Kashipura stands, and a substantial stone fort as well. 

The birthplace of Fr. Goreh is Kashipura, a small 
village on the south-western boundary of the Hamirpur 
district in Bundelkhand, on the Dhasan river, just below 
its junction with the river Betwa, on the high road 
between Rath and Jhansi, south-west of Charkhari. His 
first cousin, Prabharkarrao Balwant Goreh, was probably 
at the time of his birth the Divan or Prime Minister of 
the loyal Raja of Charkhari in this place. As Kashipura 
is not to be found in an ordinary map, its position may 
be understood by describing it as about twenty miles 
on the road from Rath, betwcen Panwari and Mau 
Ranipur. It is the site of the only ferry across the 
Dhasan to the Jhansi district. 

Itwas in the very centre of the district afterwards given 
up to plunder during the Mutiny of 1857, Rath was 
attacked, it is said, from the outside, and the native 
Government officers murdered. Charkhari, close by, 
was attacked and plundered by the infamous Tantia 
Topi force, and the country to the cast of the 
Hamirpur district was laid waste as far as Kashipura. 
Notwithstanding the loyalty of the Goreh family to the 
British rule in their several courts, the maternal! village 
of Kashipura was not loyal at that period of anarchy and 
excitement. The fiefdom or Jagirdar was forfeited ; the 
old house went to ruin ; the family is extinct, The last 
Jagirdar died leaving only daughters, first cousins on 
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the mother’s side, and they lived in very poor circum- 
stances in the one small neighbouring village, sole 
remnant of their ancestral possessions. We shall find 
Fr, Goreh in later life visiting the place. 

It was in this village, and in the castle of the Damales 
during their prosperity, that Fr, Goreh was born on Feb. 8, 
1825. It is an Indian custom that the mother should 
visit her father’s house in order to give birth to her first- 
born at least, In this case the youngest was also born 
there, 

The Hindiis are ceremonially a very religious people. 
As with with the Jews, so with them, every act has a 
religious character. With the HindGs the rites and 
ceremonies arc even more complicated and frequent 
than with the Jews, We may be sure that every pre- 
scribed duty would be carricd out in the present instance, 
in so high and pious a family as that of the Gorehs and 
Damales, and at a time, too, before European civilization 
had swept away ancient customs. 

The influence of Hindi mothers in India on their 
children is not for their good. The ordinary Hindi 
woman is grossly ignorant and correspondingly super- 
stitious, We cannot suppose Girijabai was an exception. 
‘Women were not ordinarily allowed to learn to read or 
to write. She and the other ladies of the house would 
live together in their own apartments, never be in men’s 
company, except thcir fathers’, husbands’, or sons’, and 
never look into another man’s face, much less speak to 
him, They would take an airing in a closed palanquin. 
Their conversation would usually be gossip or scandal 
picked up from servants, or from lady callers, prisoners 
like themselves; their jewellery, personal appearance, 
or perhaps, in bated breath, “ the father of their sons.” So 
they called their husbands. If they were religious, their 
religion would be that of the vernacular, the prakis, 
vulgar, as distinguished from the saashrit, or sacred 
writings—legends full of obscenities. 

A Hindi woman’s worship is ordinarily confined to 
the brief mid-day service before her principal meal. 
This is all it is. She saysther few simple prayers before 
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the tiny unconsecrated idols which she takes out of a 
metal box, as she burns a lamp before them. Then she 
offers them food, or sprinkles them with rice or flowers, 
waving a camphor light before them and striking a little 
bell And concludes by walking round the spot 
(pradakshina) and by prostration (sdshtang namaskdr), 
The whole ceremony, perhaps, does not occupy as long 
in the doing as in the telling, and even this she is suj 
posed to do, only on sufferance, after having obtained the 
consent of her husband (“The Hindi at Home,” pp. 
61-63). Her husband and sons perform her worship for 
her, 
We can imagine how a pious mother would rejoice to 
see her little son growing up to love his more elaborate 
devotions. 


CHAPTER ILI. 
1833. 
Hindi Boyhood and Education—Piety as a Brahman, 


OTHER children now take Nilakantha’s place at his 
mother’s side; and as he is near his eighth year, the 
great ceremony of Investiture is approaching. 

The frequent visits to the little village oF Kashipura 
with the mother; the boyish play around the sacred 
ghat, or steps near the temple, which his mother's 
ancestors had built; the bathing in the Dhasan river 
must now be setaside. Brahman dwif (twice-born), as 
he will soon become, must henceforth be his father’s and 
unele’s, rather than his mother’s companion. 

Great preparations would be made in the paternal 
mansion at Benares for this coming ceremony. 

The Upanayana, the tenth sanskara,is the most impor- 
tant of all the rites of Briahmanism ; it turns the child into 
the man, the mere Hindii into the Brahman, the once-born 
into the sacred twicc-born. The signification of the term 
is “leading or bringing a boy to his guru or spiritual 

receptor” (" Brahmanism and Hindiism,” $. 390). But, 
in real fact, until the boy was so brought, he could not 
be invested with the sacred thread, and until he was so 
invested he could not be reckoned among the twice-bora! 
Nor could he be permitted to use a simple Prayer, or 
repeat the Veda, or engage in any anaie religious service 
or sacrificial rite, It is only when he has been invested 
with the sacred thread that he has a right to the title 
Dwij—*twice-born.” If an edult of Brahman bisth be 
not invested (it may be delayed until the age of sixteen, 
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but would usually be performed about that of eight,) 
he is called Vritye, He cannot be married until he is 
Dwij, The chief feature in this ceremony is the assump- 
tion of the sacrad thread. 

The proper name of the sacred thread is Yajnopavita ; 
commonly called in Marathi, Fanave. It is composed of 
three strands, different in each caste. Brahmans have it 
made of cotton, Kshattriyas of hemp, and Vaisyas of 
sheep’s-wool. 

This is the ceremony. ‘The boy to be invested has first 
to stand opposite the sun, and then turn three times 
around the sacred fire, Afterwards the guru or precep- 
tor consecrates the cord by repeating the Gayatri, the 
most sacred prayer, ten times, and puts it on the boy's 
neck, while a stick is put in his hand. ‘The stick differs 
according to caste. This ceremony of inauguration 
recapitulated the claim of ancestral birth. It did not 
confer the privileges upon one who was not of Brahman 
extraction. [Baptism, on the contrary, conveys the privi- 
lege of regeneration without natural claim. It does 
not perfect a previously existing sonship. It conveys the 
Divine gift alike to all (John i. 13).] The Hindi regene- 
ration is the assumption of a privilege ; our new birth in 
Christ is the communication of a supernatural power. 
A Brahman has a twig of the pa/as tree, the Butea frou- 
dosa of the botanists. The investiture is called Afuny. 

With his stick in his hand and the cord over his 
shoulder, the child begins the life of a Brahman, which 
is to beg, in order to maintain himself and his guru. 
‘Whatever may have been the ancient practice, that 
which is now, and for a long time has been carried out, 
is a mere form. ‘The boy goes to his mother, or mother’s 
sister, or his own sister, according to which of the three 
may be alive and present at the ceremony, and begs from 
one and all of them! 

He learns the Sandhya or collection of prayers, of 
which the chief is the mystic Gayatri, called also Savitri, 
mentioned above. The Sand4yé must ever after be 
repeated, morning, noon, gnd evening, with the hand on 
the sacred thread, or holding a rosary. This is how it 
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is taught. The boy kneels on the ground on his right 
knee, with his body bowed, to his guru or father. In 
Fr, Goreh’s case, I believe it was his father who taught 
it him. He then says to him in Sanskrit, “Please 
tell me the “ Sauitvt mantra;" whereupon the elder 
takes with his own two hands the boy’s hands, wrapt in 
the cloth he is wearing, and teaches it him line by line, 
repeating the whole till the boy thoroughly knows it. 
It has to be whispered, so that those around do not hear, 
and the boy has to whisper it back as he learns it, The 
cloth is put on the boy’s head during this process, 

en the ceremony is concluded by the Vratabandh 
or Munyi-bandhane, as it is called, that is, tying round 
the waist a band of munya grass (saccharum munya). The 
two lower castes, Kshattriya and Vaisya use a belt of 
different kinds of grass) The Sanskyit name for the 
band is Mekhala. 

At the ceremony the candidate must wear ornaments 
and new clothes. These, again, are different in each of 
the three castes which assume the janave. Deer skin is 
supposed to confer some advantage onthe wearer. Only 

rahman may wear red or use a deer skin on this 
occasion, A full account is given in Mr. Baba Padman- 
ji’s “ Manual of Hindiiism”—a book well deserving of 
translation. It isin Marathi, Similiar information will 
also be found in Sir M. Monier Williams’s “Indian 
Wisdom.” 

The boy thus consecrated is called Dwiij, or the “twice- 
born,” and until he enters on the next stage, marriage, 
is styled a Brakmacart. This intermediate state being 
called “ Brahmatary He has to take his daily snina, 
or ceremonial bath. He offers water to the gods, to the 
sages, and the souls of his deceased ancestors, with fire 
sacrifices to Agni, morning and cvening. He cannot, 
however, as yet perform the Sraddha or funeral _cere- 
monies. Another of his duties is the study of the Vedas. 
His father, if a Sastri, should teach him himself; it is 
considered inferior to learn them of the gurn. Manu, 
the lawgiver, says that a Brakmacari should perform his 
duties for nine, eighteen or thirty-six years (11L. 1). 
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It is a meritorious act if he remain a Brakmaiari, or 
celibate, all his life, in which case he finally merges into 
Brahma (II. 244). Hence the term is nowadays most 
commonly used for Brahman celibate ascetics. Anyway, 
so long as he is in this intermediate state between 
becoming a dij and his marriage he must keep chaste. 
Hence another reason, perhaps, for the custom of early 
marriages. 

This sacred investiture was, we may be sure, no mere 
empty ceremony to Nilakantha. It gave him the privi- 
leges of a Brahman, and, along with it, the responsi- 
bilities. 

It is on record that he was not only “orthodox,” but 
most sincere in his religion. He used to say his Hindi 
prayers with great devotion. 

Once, when he was only a child of about eight, he 
wept bitterly because he forgot to scatter the water 
towards the sun in his Sandiya. At another time, later 
on, he lamented having forgotten the time of evening 
Sandhya when engaged in argument, defending Hin- 
diiism against Christianity. 

Those who knew him in later life noticed the minute 
care with which he performed all his Christian duties— 
the earnest recollectedness of his prayer, the humble 
micn and devout attitude. Indeed, his fear of having 
given way to distracting thoughts became a grievous 
temptation to scrupulosity as his age advanced. 

He was not satisfied with freedom from ceremonial 
defilement, which is the Brahmanical idea of sin. He 
was marked out for a Christian by the providence of 
God while the thought of such a step would have been 
ahorrorto him, It pained him to hear of inconsistencies 
in the life of those who were looked up to as pious 
Brahmans, and he had extreme reverence for such as 
really carried into practice what they taught concerning 
the benefit of contem ing the Supreme, and leading 
lives of purity, truthfulness, and honesty ; indeed it may 
be said that he ran after saints and 

When he was about or nineteen, a certain 
notable Brahman ascetic @ho had attracted him much 
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by his lofty sayings and praise of virtue, invited him to 
become his disciple, promising to make him understand 
the Sidtsastras or six sacred writings ascribed to the 
sages Kanada and Gautama, along with the eighteen 
Purans and other things. Here was an opportunity too 
Qfeat to be neglected! But it was promised under con- 
dition that he should go to the “castes of the eighteen 
turbans” (é.¢, to all the world) and beg alms, which was 
most degrading to a man of his caste and position. He 
knew his father would never consent to this ; but the 
temptation was a great one. Would not the knowledge 
of all this sacred learning, to say nothing of the initia- 
tion into many mysteries which the learned sage flung 
into the bargain, atone for his father’s displeasure ? 

So, very early one morning before dawn, young Nila- 
kantha, ardently desiring to become this man’s disciple, 
left home, and went to where he was staying. He 
knocked at the door, heard sounds within, and, being 
unanswered, entered—to find the man whom he so 
venerated in the very commission of sin with a notori- 
ously bad widow woman. He ran away in horror, and 
ever afterwards ascribed this shameful discovery to the 
mercy of God, who had thus saved him from being the 
follower of such a hypocrite. He had an opportunity 
afterwards of coming across this person and vehemently 
rebuking him for his hypocrisy. 

According to custom—and “ custom” rules the life of 
a Hindi—Nilakantha must have begun his “education ;” 
that is, the study of Sanksrit at an carly age. The 
language of his race and family was Marathi, but in 
Benares Hindi is spoken. 

After some years spent in acquiring a parrot-like 
knowledge of Sanskrit grammar (Brahman boys must, 
however, first learn Sanskrit), the student es on to 
some of the sacred books, though all Sanskrit books— 
even the grammar—are looked upon as sacred. Many 
Brahmans learn just so much as will enable them to get 
their fees as priests—by repeating mantras, consecrating 
idols, ete.; but Nilakantha was intended by his father for 
a scholar, so he passed on frdém grammar to literature. 
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‘We have been informed by his brother that his first 
master in grammar was a certain Ram Sastri, a Benares 
Brahman, who was a dependant of Dinkaras, the ex- 
Divan, his grandfather, but that his chief teacher was 
his own father, Sivarampant, who, after his wife’s death, 
devoted himself to study. Fr. Goreh, who had a wonder- 
fully retentive memory, studied the Vedas, logic, and 
rhetoric, and several works in the sacred literature. 
With his thirst for learning we can understand his high 
hopes and bitter disappointment when the evil-living 
Sastri, just mentioned, promised to open to him such 
a mine of learning if he would only beg for him as his 
disciple. 

He knew something of Bengali and Urdu, and began 
to learn English just before his conversion. After he 
became a Christian he studied Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 
He tells us in one of his letters (May 21, 1875) that his 
English was almost self-taught ; but he spoke and wrote 
it asa scholar. True it was that he found a great diffi- 
culty in the spelling, and one of the few pleasantries that 
he ever indulged in was about the extraordinary way in 
which we English people pronounced words so contrary 
to their spelling. “TI have just learned,” he says, “that 
Wor-ces-ter is called Wooster.” In writing English he 
adhered to the rather stilted, precise style of Asiatics, 
seldom using pronouns, and even repeating whole sen- 
tences rather than trust to the memory of his readers to 
keep in mind the matter to which he was referring. As 
an instance of his accurate scholarship may be taken his 
valuable and much praised work in the revision of the 
Hind! and Marathi Books of Common Prayer, and his 
several learned works in English. He knew Sanskrit 
well, even the archaic Sanskrit of the Vedas. 

But he was diffident of his own powers, and his 
humility deprecated any claim to scholarship. In his 
letters he repeatedly complains of his ignorance, and 
was visibly pained when any one thoughtlessly spoke 
of him in his presence as “ learned.” 

The Rev. J. R. Hill wgites to me in reference to a 
later period in his life :— 
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“He shewed eagerness for learning from an early age, and 
great intellectual ability, and was allowed to join a Sanskrit 
pathskala, or school, in one of their #afkas, or Hindu monas- 
teries, which entitled him to the name of a vidhyarthi, or student 
of classical learning. Thus he, as well as his father, became 
Pandits, This was semarkable in their cases, as the Gorch 
family for generations were servants of the State, not men of 
ming.” 


In later life, his only brother also studied Sanskrit, 
and was styled Pandit Govindrao Gorch. 

Another surviving English friend, the Rev. Dr. 
Hocper, wrote of him :— 


« He was, as is well known, a real pandit before he became 
a Christian ; yet, though those who knew him thought ‘ Pandit’ 
too mean a title for him, and preferred to cali him ‘ Shastriji,” 
yet hs humility, begotten of stmple conscientiousness, was so 
great that he would frequently say, ‘I am no pandit’ (Church 
Missionary Intelligene:, Joly, 1896). ‘This is pathetically cor- 
roborated in a letter (dated August 16, 189.4) kindly put into 
my hands, in which he says, ‘Iam nota learned man, I have: 
not read much either in Sanskrit or in English. When people 
erroneously call me a leamed pandit, feel quite ashamed. 
My knowledge is very limited, yet” he goes on to say, in 
justification of the matter on which he was writing, ‘I took 
much pains to learn the true tenets of the Sdvkdya and the 
Vedanta systems. Being brought up as a Hind, and in such 
a place as Benares, those ideas (however absurd) were natural 
to me, and easy for me to understand, though difficult for 
those to understand who' (like the reformed or English edu- 
cated Indians, to whom he was then referring) ‘are not brought 
upin them, I have neither Icarning nor intellect to be able 
to write learned books or to give Feared lectures. But the 
small talents which God has given me, I have tried to use in 
writing some books and pamphlets, ete.” 





But there is no need to give further proof of his learn- 
ing, nor to warn the reader against accepting his own 
self-depreciation of it. Those books and pamphlets, 
about thirty in number, and forming, when bound up 
together, two thick volumes, are sufficient answer. 

fe is said to have been qne of the only three advanced 
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pupils of the chief Professor of Philosophy at Benares in 
his day. It is a strange coincidence that two of them, 
at least, if not all three, were drawn to Christianity at 
the same time, But Nilakantha Sastri alone responded 
to the final call; one soon, succumbed to persecution ; 
and the third, Balkrishna Sastri Thatte, had a pathetic 
history, to be told by-and-by, 

In the present day, the title Pandit is given to almost 
every teacher. Each mission has one or more instnuc- 
tors in the vernacular, who is familiarly termed “the 
Mission Pandit.” But the real meaning of a pandit is a 
Brahman who has studied, and can teach the sacred 
Sanskrit grammar, and knows the fifteen hundred séokes, 
or verses, of Kaumudi, while a Sastri is one who is a 
student or professor of the sastras, or sacred Sanskrit 
books, philosophy, as distinct from the Vedas, the laws 
of Manu and the Purans. A Sastri would correspond 
to our Doctor of Divinity, while 2 pandit would repre- 
sent our Master of Arts. The tide pant, which is so 
often an affix to names, as Sivarampant, Nilopant, etc., 
is an abbreviation of Pandit, and signifies that the onc 
who is so called is a Brahman, and engaged in some 
kind of head. or “brain-work.” 


CHAPTER Iv. 


1837. 
The Period of Marriages. 


It is much to be regretted that so little could be learned 
of the early days of Nilakantha Sastri Goreh, 

His only surviving brother, Pandit Govindrao Gorech, 
was the youngest of the family. Between Nilakantha 
and Govind there were five other sons and one daughter. 
These ail dicd young, so that, as Nilakantha was twelve 
years old when Govind was born, his early years had 
passed away before the younger brother was old enough 
to remember him. Govind was still only a boy when 
Nilakantha left his home to become a servant of Christ. 

The home life must have been a quict one during 
those early days. His father was not in any royal 
service, like the grandfather and uncles. Both father 
and son had given themselves up to the student life. It 
was this, perhaps, which so knit them together, and 
especially after the mother’s death. 

His visits to Kashipura and Banda must have been 
frequent. At the former he had a young uncle, about 
his own age; at the latter, other paternal uncles, and 
their families. 

“One of his earliest childish memories,” writes the 
Rey. J. R. Hill, “ was of a great crowd of excited people 
in the Nawabi Daréar at Banda;” but he does not 
appear to have remembered what the cause was, No 
doubt the child was not far from his cousin Prabharkar- 
pant Goreh, his senior by eseventeen years, who, as 
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Divan, would have occupied a prominent position in the 
levée, and perhaps excited the boy’s fears for his safety. 

The next important event in his life, as in that of 
most young men, would have been his marriage. But 
the circumstances of marriage in India and in England 
are very different. In the latter it is, or ought to be, 2 
matter of mutual affection, sanctified by a religious 
ceremony; in the former it is a mere matter of con- 
venience, begun with a ceremony, and with the hope of 
affection to follow. 

In India, early marriages are the rule. Every ortho- 
dox Hindi man and woman is, or has been, married 
probably before they are out of their teens—often when 
mere infants. 

The father arranges it all. Very often parents agree 
to engage their children as soon as they are born, if 
there should be any favourable circumstances, such as 
the inheritance of property, or consolidation of friendship. 

In other cases, the boy’s father would, either person- 
ally, or by means of friends or the family barber, seck 
out a suitable child for his son's life, and then visit her 
father, show the son’s boroscope, and arrange all matters 
of dowry to be given for the daughter—for the moncy is 
paid to the father of the girl, not taken with her to her 
husband. This is invariably the case among Brahmans ; 
in other castes, gifts are often exchanged, or cven a 
dowry brought along with the bride. 

A. twice-born man should have only one wife. A 
Brahman, however, is allowed to have four wives ; only, 
their precedence must be according to their class. He 
may have three wives from the three inferior castes. 

The betrothed must belong to the same caste and the 
same sect, but not to the same gofra, or family. 

The goftra consists of all who offer the funeral cake 
and the water at the same Sraddha. Practically, it in- 
cludes the man who is the central figure, with his father 
and grandfather, for whose departed spirits he is bound 
to make provision, and his own son and grandson, to 
whom he looks as bound to perform the same duty for 
himself when he is gone. « 
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In the present case the bridegroom was a Konkanasth 
Brahman, of the Gotra of Jamadagui, and the sect of 
Siva. The girl was Parvatibai, daughter of a Benares 
gentleman of the surname of Sahasrabudhe. This sur- 
fame occurs in Professor Wilson’s book on Caste, as 
at, of a Kankanasth family of the Gotra of Sandil 

ishi. 

Her sister married the Sirdar Natu, ex-Sirdar of the 
Peshva, and became the mother of Bala Saheb, and 
Tattya Sahib Natu, who in later life (in 1897) were 
deprived of their great riches, and attainted on the 
charge of sedition at Poona, but restored a year 
afterwards. 

I am told that Nilakantha was probably about 
twelve years old when he married little Parvatibai, 
so the first home-going would have been only for the 
three days, after which she would return to the 
Sahasrabudhe house in Benares, where she soon after- 
wards died, so that Nilakantha was left a widower and 
childless while yet a boy. 

Probably about the year of his marriage, his brother 
Govindrao was born. Govind, born August 15, 1837, 
also at his mother’s house at Kashipura, was the last 
of that family of eight of whom Nilakantha was the 
eldest. These brothers could not have known very 
much of each other; and my friend, Pandit Govind- 
rao, as he is now called, to whom I am indebted for 
so much of this history, has no very early recollections 
of his brother. But, notwithstanding this distance of 
years and difference of circumstances which separated 
them, the love which bound them together was a very 
real bond. The younger brother suffered much when 
the elder one obeyed his call, besides the natural grief 
at the empty place in the family circle. Fr. Goreh’s 
love for the younger brother, also, and yearning for 
his closer relationship in the family of Christ was 
the one bond which tied him to this world when his 
wearied, enfeebled body longed for releasc. His later 
Jetters are full of this. 

As years went on disaPpointment at the apparent 
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failure of his efforts for the reformed Hindis, and 
disillusionment of his carly hopes and their closer 
approach to that Christianity from which they had 
taken ali that was good in their so-called reform, had 
convinced him that the time he had spent in ent, 
lectures, and pamphlet-writing was of little profit. But 
there was one work left, and only one, that he felt he 
ought to be willing to live to accomplish; one work 
which was the sole occasion of his latest journeys and 
last letters; one thing which occupied his whole mind 
at the end, and that was the yearning for that dear 
brother's conversion. His last letter was to him, and 
received on the very day when its writer died. This 
subject comes before us so prominently during the 
last twenty years of his life that we must not dwell 
upon it. Alas! Suffice it to say that Fr. Goreh did not 
live to see it accomplished. 

The young Govind, as we saw, had caught that love 
of learning which so possessed the father and brother. 
He, too, studied the sacred language, and in later years 
was honoured with the title of Pandit. 

In ordinary cases the destiny of both boys would 
have been to learn to read and write and be taught 
some arithmetic, and then, as each attained the age of 
fifteen, each would be presented by their cousin, the 
Divan, to the Nawab of Banda, as hereditary claimants 
for one of the higher appointments in his service. But 
while the other members of the family carried out these 
old traditions, Sivarampant, the father, had set the 
example of putting learning above worldly honour, and 
as he retired to Benares for this purpose, so his two 
sons shared in his pursuits—the one from a child, the 
other in riper years. 

After his first widowhood, Nilakantha was loth to 
marry again. His naturally quiet temperament and 
religious frame of mind shrank from the cares of life 
and its entanglements. We have scen how nearly he 
was once about to undertake the life of a religious 
disciple: As then, so now, it was probably his love for 
his father, who was becomfng more and more intent 
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on sacred study, which held him back. It is hardly 
possible that the love for his child-wife’s memory could 
have hindered him. That, alone, would never deter 
a pious Hindi, such as he now was, from remarriage. 
Was he not childless? Couid he dare to face death 
without leavin a Sr to perform his funeral and sub- 
sequent ? Was his sacred hearth never to have 
the Fire sacrifice offered again? This could not be 
done without a wife. 

It is thus that marriage is almost a necessary state 
in the life of a Hindi: certainly none would remain 
out of it as long as there was a prospect of the Indian 
custom of throwing rice over the heads of the newly- 
married pair being fulfilled in the gift of offspring. 
Ancestral worship, such as the Hindiis perform, involves 
a love of a numerous descent, by whom it shall be 
performed, 

Vast sums are expended by wealthy Brahmans upon 
the Sriddhas, There is great feasting, and enormous 
largesses are given to Brahmans who attend Manu, 
however limited the number of guests. It is said that 
the first Sraddha of Ramdoolal Dey, the Bengali 
millionaire, cost £50,000. 

There was not only his own case to consider. He 
was the eldest son, and Govind was but a child. Who 
could tell but that he might be taken away, like his five 
ill-fated brothers, before his father died, and so leave 
him without a /’wt-tra to deliver him from Put? 
Nilakantha, too, was now nineteen. In ordinary circum- 
stances, a son might be granted him before many 
months, and Sivarampant at the age of forty-five, as 
he now was, would feel less anxious having sons and 
a grandson in prospective to succeed him, and the 
hope of a long line, 

And so, at the tears and earnest entreaties of his 
mother, who pleaded all these arguments into the ear 
of her firstborn, Nilakantha again went through all the 
tiresome and burdensome ceremonies of marriage, and 
took unto himself a new wife. 

This was Lakshmibai Jégalekar, also the daughter 
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of a Konkanasth Brahman of Benares, apparently of 
the Gotva of Atreya Rishni. God blessed the union 
in a way her husband and she never dreamed of. 
Lakshmibai was seven when she went through the 
marriage ceremonies with her husband of nineteen, in 
the year 1844 So she would have to remain for 
some years with her mother after her three days’ visit 
to the Goreh mansion. 

Why was it that Nilakantha chose so young a wife 
if his mother was so anxious that he should preserve 
the line, and obtain a son? Probably because in the 
whole of Benares, and among all the eligible girls— 
that is, girls of the same caste and sect—there would 
have been few old enough to be a marriageable wife. 
It is not universally so nowadays, for English education 
has altered all these things more or less, But this 
was otherwise then. Most of the female children would 
have been married before they were eight at furthest. 
An unmarried girl of twelve would be an extraordinary 
exception, and imply some great defect in her own 
person or culpable neglect in her parcnts, 

Lakshmibai was nine years married before God gave 
her offspring, so she probably had already lived two 
years at least in her husband’s house. 

Many things occurred to both in the meanwhile 
that must not be anticipated, 

The death of Girijabai made a great change in the 
household. Sivarampant, the husband and father, 
during his residence in Benares had devoted himself 
more and more earnestly to study and pious acts. He 
now determined to retire from the world altogether, 
and lead the life of a recluse. Brahmanism assumes 
that every Brahman should spend the last part of his 
life in this way, but it is easily compensated for, just 
as the initial ceremony of begging from one's relatives 
takes the place of a life of mendicancy. In the Gorech 
family, however, four members are named as having 
carried out the law to the letter, and becoming Brahmana- 
bbuts or religious ascetics, Dinkarpant the grandfather, 
and one of his brothers beifig among them. 


Sivarampants Retirement. 3t 


At first he built a hut for himself on the ground, or 
“ campound” of his house, and lived there as a recluse ; 
but toward the end of his life he led a wandering 
existence, going about from one place of sanctity to 
another, believing that the gods had bidden him do 
this) But this phase comes at a later stage of his 
existence, 

It was in this little hut that Nilakantha, after he was 
called to consider the claims of Christ, went to see his 
father, and discuss the question with him. 

This complete retirement from the world made a 
great change in the houschold at Benares. Sivarampant 
appears to have been gradually adopting a more 
religious stage of his existence, before his wife’s death 
enabled him to carry out these wishes in perfect retire- 
ment, Already a student, and engaged in the exercises 
of his religion, he had now an opportunity of devoting 
himself wholly to them. He was still quite a young 
man to be the head of a house, only forty-four or five 
at most when Girijabai died. Of the Benares house, 
Balkrishnapant, or Anna, as he was called, the youngest 
brother of the second lot of five who lived in the 
patriarchal mansion at Banda, was alone left to take 
charge. Balwantrao Appa, the eldest of the five, was 
still living,, and survived eight years to perform his 
father's Sraddfa; the next two, Haripant and Laksh- 
manrao, had diced previously, but none of these three 
had accompanied their father and two youngest brothers, 
Sivarampant and Balkrishnapant, and their children to 
Benares. They remained in the Nawab’s service at Banda. 

Thus Balkrishnapant Anna Gorch became head of 
the Benares house. He had been in the service of 
Vinayakrao, the Peshwa, Karwi, who, after the fall 
of that dynasty in Poona, lived in princely style in 
Karwi, some forty-five miles or so from his brother's 
family at Banda, and was onc of those relatives of Fr. 
Goreh who were so loyal in the Mutiny time. But in 
Benares he was managing a charitable institution called 
the Annapurana Chhatra, or Guardian of the Goddess 
of Fi 
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ie oungest uncle of Fr, Goreh, who was now the 

of the house, was only thirteen years older than 

his Leaps who was also thirteen years older than his 

own brother. He thus naturally came between them 

and their father, and from the time of Sivarampant’s 

retirement became the natural guardian of his children, 
Nilakantha, aged nineteen, and Govind, aged seven, 

He was a wealthy man, receiving a large income 
from the Peshwa, and possessed of private means 
besides. He was in many respects unlike his brother. 
One was the courtier, the other a recluse; the one a 
Brahman educated in English culture and taking very 
naturally to it, the other an old-fashioned Hindi ; the 
one a man of the world, whom religious rites and 
ceremonies concerned but ‘little, the other, a man who 
had left the world to seek after God, in all the ascetic 
practices of the highest form of the Hindi religion, as a 
Sanyas?. It may seem strange to our readers that when 
the time came for Nilakantha Sastra to break away 
from all the bonds of that religion, it was the worldly, 
careless uncle, and not the unworldly, pious father, who 
caused the greatest opposition, 

jivarampant, with all his strictness, was not bigoted. 
We shail learn to love him as we make his nearer 
acquaintance. He appears to have been a devout, 
single-hearted soul—iike his otherson, the Pandit Govind- 
rao—such souls as one often comes across in India, 
who make us wonder that they can remain without 
hearing God’s call in the fulness of His Personal Love. 


CHAPTER V 


1844. 


‘The Home at Benares and the Church Missionary Society Mi 
sionaries—Rev. W. Smith—Dr. Muirs “Truc Religion ”— 
Nilakangha’s Reply. 





WE now come to that point in Fr. Gorch’s life where he 
is introduced to us under the sobriquet of “ Dwij” in 
the interesting account of his conversion written by 
the Rev. William Smith, C.M.S., Benares. 

It opens with a description of the house in which the 
Goreh family were living. 


“In the so-called holy city of Benares, on a stream which 
feeds the Ganges, and within five minutes’ walk of the sacred 
river, there stands a substantial house, with windows and doors 
in the Oriental style, opening into,a court, surrounded by a 
stone wail, having a temple ‘of Siva, as Mahadeva’ in the 
centre, where the family-worship—consisting of purifying the 
sacred images with holy water, the offering of rice, flowers, etc., 
etc., repetitions of the sacred name and sacred texts—is 

formed. The situation, which is pleasant, is at the south 
end of the Golden City, which exhibits its thousand temples be- 
sides numerous Muhammadan mosques, many of whose domes, 
Jed with real gold, are sccn glittering beautifully as they 

are saluted by the rays of the rising sun, who, in his tum, is 
greeted by the adoration of multitudes crowding, as far as the 
eye can reach, to the handsome and lofty ghaés (or bathing 
places) along the bank of the river, the source of which is said 
to be in heaven, and whose water is devoutly offered by the 
uplifted hands of thousands to jhe rising god, while over or 
on the right bank of the river a beautifully undulating 

D 
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and well-cultivated country presents itself, abounding with the 
palmyra and the date, studded with vil and adorned 
with the princely residence, gardens, etc., of the Rajah of 


Benares. 

“Tn the house, the situation of which we have endeavoured 
briefly to describe, resides a tamily of respectable Maratha 
Brahmans. The head of it, ‘Sivarampant Goreb, whom for 
convenience we shall name DAarmi, ic. pious, a widower, 
with two sons, Nilakantha and Govind, has renounced the 
world, though still resident on the premises, and spends his 
time in worship and meditation, His brother, Balkrishnapant 
or Anna Goreh, a shrewd, active man, manages the family 
concerns, and is almoner to a Hindi prince, from whose bounty 
he provides all the poor Maharatha Brahmans, who apply, with 
one meal a day. ‘The circumstances of the family are comfort- 
able, and their connection good. 

“ Dharmi’s younger son, ‘Govind, a youth of twelve or 
fourteen gan of age, is (a.v. 1850) or was a student in the 
Mission ool at Benares. The elder, [Nilakantha Sastri, the 
subject of this Biography, as well as of ‘ Dwij,’} now about 
twenty-two years old, who was named after ‘the name of his 
God,’ but whom I shall designate Dwij, #.¢. twice-born, an 
initiated Brahman, is the subject of my narrative. He received 
his education, not at the (Government) Sanskrit college in that 
city, a large and expensive establishment supported by Govern- 
ment from funds which had been dedicated to the purpose by 
the Rajah of Benares when the English took the city (called 
Queen’s College)—but, as most young men do, who are able, 
from a private tutor. 

“With a bodily constitution not strong, he possesses a mild 
temper and good talents, his acquirements in Sanskrit, which 
he writes and speaks, are considerable. He is naturally 
inquisitive, and, like most clever young men, had a good opinion 
of his own powers. , 

“ Mahadey, that is Siva, the great god in the Hindi trimurti 
or triad, was his Ishtdewta,’ i.¢, Ishtadewta, or tutelar deity, 
as he was also of the family. But Dwij, on examining this 
pretension of his family god, became dissatisfied and cast him 
off, and in his place adopted Vishnu (the second in the triad) ” 
(“Dwij,” chap. i, pp. 35-37). 


I regret that I can fing but little to throw light on 
this interesting episode. It was a remarkable thing, 
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especially in those conservative days, for a man to leave 
the religion or sect of his forefathers, and it was remem- 
bered against him, after he became a Christian, as if 
having once changed his religion, it made him vacillating, 
It is said that he wrote verses in honour of his new 
god, though he did not publish any. To us, who can 
now read between the lines, it is a remarkable instance 
of that conscientiousness which marks his intellectual 
and spiritual life throughout. He would never take 
anything for granted, but weighed well all the arguments 
for and against any opinion before committing himself. 
He tells us he had at first adopted the worship of Siva, 
‘because his ancestors had done so before him. When 
he came of age to think for himself, he weighed the 
matter well, and adopted the other course which then 
alone appeared open to him, and became a worshipper 
of Vishnu. We must not think this was as easy a 
matter as that of those who nowadays pass from one 
form of Protestant opinion to another. It was a distinct 
change of front, and must have made him many enemies 
in and outside of his own household, where the temple 
to Mahadev occupied so conspicuous a position. 

In a letter to Professor Monier Williams, kindly lent 
me by him, he gives thjs account of his change. He is 
writing to prove that Sanfkariicharya was,a Vaishnava, 
be Tonbipper of Vishnu and not of Siva,as many 

unk, 


All this statement of mine will make me appear to you as 

@ very leaned man. But the truth is, that I was a zealous 
worshipper of Siva at first, being influenced by the example of 
my good old grandfather, though my father was a worshipper 
of Vishnu. But it was an uncomfortable thing to me to find 
that the great Sankari¢arya, of whose followers we all were (he 
being the great champion of the orthodox doctrine of Hindiism), 
was an upholder of Vishnu’s greatness, and therefore I took 
some pains to ascertain his views on the subject. I, however, 
Siva for Vishnu afterwards, and that for these two 

Teasons, It appeared to me that according to the more 
venerable and more ancient authérities of the Hindii religion 
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as well as the rites and ceremonies of it, Vishnu occupied the 
chief place, and not Siva. Secondly, the great Sankara 

and his immediate followers were plainly Vishou worshippers, 
and Siva is almost ignored in their systems. “Many parts of 
the Purina, setting forth Siva as the supreme being, such as 
the Sutasonhita of the Skande Purana and the Siva Gita of 
the Padma Purana, axe unquestionably of later date than that 
of Sankara¢arya. I could not avoid forming such judgment 
from the style of such books as well as from their manner of 
setting forth the advaitamat. But other orthodox pandite of 
those times could not enter into such criticism of mine, and it 
is curious that one great pandit from my criticising on the 
character ascribed to Siva in Hinda books, prophesied that I 
would one day become a Christian, though at that time such 
an idea never entered into my mind.” 


The Rev. Dr. Hooper, writing of this change of cult, 
says :— 

“The character of Vishnu seemed to him a higher and worthier 
one than that of Siva. Of course in those days there was not 
that practical opposition between the two which would lead to 
this change b: ine petaseation ‘on his head, but his family 
were not pleat said feared he might go farther 
astray” (Church Missionary Intelligencer, July, 1896). 


In later life, after he became a Christian, he offended 
many of his old friends by feeling himself unable to 
reconcile his carlier Low-Church opinions with the 
teaching of the Church of England as expounded by 
Dr, Pusey and others. This appeared to him more in 
accordance with the Catholic Faith, which the Church 
of England taught and defended. 

It pained him, naturally ; but what pained him most 
was that they, many of them at least, did not understand 
that it was impossible for him not to act thus at the 
dictates of his conscience when once reason had con- 
vinced him. The cost never entered into his head. 
“This is the way, walk ye in it,” was a command which 
admitted of no questioning, after he had once heard 
what he held to be the ‘vajce of conscience, as before he 
obeyed that of reason. 
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I don’t suppose his change from Saivism to Vaish- 
navism, as they are called, would appear very strange to 
the Hindi world in for each is 2 legitimate 
form of Hindiism, which is practically divided into 
these two cults; but to his own family, and former 
fellow worshippers, it must have been distasteful. 
Perhaps what would most anger a Saivite would be the 
tendency of Vaishnavism to produce sects and parties, 

As Sir Monier Williams says— 


“All the chief modern sects have resulted more from differ- 
ences of opinion between various schools of Vaishpavas, than 
from antagonism between Saivism and Vaishnaviem, .. . 
which latter are not in their essence antagonistic systems” 
(“Brahmanism and Hinduism,” on p. 64). 


This explains the fear that, having once broken with 
Saivism, the religion of his ancestors, he “might go 
farther astray.” 

However, his discontent with Siva did not in any way 
lead him to regard Christianity with favour. His first 
ng towards it was of undisguised contempt and 

atred, 

The simplicity of the Gospel and its teachers offended 
him. He thought the action of unlearned missionaries 
(that is ignorant of Sanskrit) “barbarians” s/etéas, as 
he called them, with their gross manners and customs, 
coming to India, and to sacred Benares, forsooth, was 
foolish and insolent to a degree. What right, he asked, 
had they to try and force their crude European notions, 
in_ their ridiculous mispronunciation of the divinely 
originated language, upon the Indians? 

And yet, notwithstanding this, Nilakantha Sastri was 
irresistibly drawn to listen to them when he heard them 
Preaching in the streets. He heard, only to despise, or 
to show his superior knowledge and skill in detecting 
what be thought were errors and flaws in the argument. 
But still, as he passed through the streets, he stopped 
and listened. 

Muhammad had many followers in Benares, and 
where he had followers he Mad proselytizers, But we 
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do not hear that he ever troubled himself about them. 
And so it is now, and ever will be. It is only Christian 
teaching that will insist upon some kind of attention, 
even though it be to cavil, There is an attraction about 
that that arrests even the careless. Christianity is the 
message of God to the whole world. Wherever it is 
proclaimed it commands attention. 

I must quote a remarkable passage from Dr. Hooper's 
reminiscences above referred to— 


“His is distinctly one of those conversions which are due 
in the first instance to bazaar preaching, And he listened, not 
to inquire into the claims of Christianity, much less to learn 
about its pure truths, but simply through hatred of it, and a 
desire to dedicate his powers of intellect to its destruction.” 


I pass on to Mr. Smith’s own account., Immediately 
after telling us of his change from Saivism to his 
adoption of the worship of Vishnu, he says— 


“Tt then occurred to him that it would be a meritorious 
act to silence the missionaries, and, driving them from the 
field, compel them either to leave the country or to confine 
themselves to the instruction of the Christians, ‘This brought 
him to the house of the missionary” (“ Dwij,” p. 37). 


It was thus a desire to silence those “ mleééhas,” those 
ignorant ones, the missionaries, that Nilakantharao was 
first brought in contact with them, as a meritorious act 
in honour of his newly adopted god, Vishnu, who in 
long ago times had driven the Buddhists from the field, 
Much more formidable enemies to Hinduism were now 
rising up in India, and Nilakantha Sastri, recognizing 
his power of argument, was determined to oppose them, 
mouth and pen. 

Mr. Sherring says of him— 


“Nilakantha was a Marijba Brahman, clever and shrewd, 
a Sanskrit scholar, calm and gentle, with a keen and subtle 
intellect, delighting in discussion, and conscious of his superior 
powers. His acquaintance with Mr. Smith commenced in a 
singular manner. It arose frdin a visit which he paid to him at 
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his house, being impelled by the desire to refute Christianity 
and to drive its agents from the country, or compel them to 
confine themselves solely to their labours among Christians. 
So began a controversy on the comparative claims of 
Christianity and Hindaism, which in its varied phases continued 
for nearly four years, until Mr. Smith left India” (“Life of 
Rev. W. Smith,” p. 55). 


It seems, from the interesting communication of the 
Rev. Dr. Hooper, reprinted in the CMS. Intelligencer 
of July, 1896, that Nilakantharao had been in the habit 
of listening to Mr. Smith before, and apparently knew 
him from having heard him preach, Curiosity seems 
to have been stimulated by antagonism and gradually 
gave way before the resistlessness of truth. 

At this time Nilakantharao was about twenty years of 
age Naturally he was shy and retiring, but his zeal for 

indidism and hatred of any opposition to it aroused his 
courage, and prompted him to call on the Rev. William 
Smith at his mission house in Sigra, Benares, 

His shyness apparently prevented him from accom- 
plishing much during his first visit. Mr. Smith says 

¢ was— 


“reserved, and merely asked a few questions on the nature of 
Christianity ; but before he left, he expressed his dissatisfaction 
on discovering that, according to it, man in this life is in a 
state of probation.” 


Next day Mr. Smith received a note from him in 
Hindi, which is thus translated in “ Dwij” (p. 382) :— 


“A question from Nilakantha .. . to the Rev. William 
Smith, concerning human misery, and man’s being in a state 
of probation. You say that souls are in a state of suffering in 
order to their being tried. This, indeed, is the custom of men 
who cannot otherwise properly know each other. As, for 
instance, in order to ascertain the learning, or strength, or 
disposition of a man, he is tried by his fellows, and thus, what 
was before concealed or not known is made manifest. But 
God is omniscient, ever presant, and knows all hearts; there 
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is, therefore, no necessity whatever that He should act con- 
trary to His infinite mercy by causing great sufferings to poor, 
helpless creatures in order to try them, Let it, however, be 
granted that adults, who are capable of knowing God and His 
Jaw, and sin and holiness, and considering their fruits, experi- 
ence sorrow, and suffering, in order to their being tried— 
allowing, which we scarcely can, the possibility of this—we 
consider the case of those souls who in infancy suffer greatly 
from illness, the loss of their parents, etc., and, when they 
grow up, are freed from all those sufferings. In infancy, when 
they were incapable of probation, they were tried in every 
shape and form, now that they are come to years of discretion, 
and capable of being tried, they have nothing to try them! Is 
not such a doctrine altogether unworthy of being received ? 
“ An answer to the above two questions is requested.” 


Referring to this letter and his early acquaintance 
with Mr. Smith, Fr. Goreh once said to a friend— 


“TI heard that the C.M.S. Missionary was a man of great 
piety, and the foolish thought came to my mind that I would 
go to him, and show him beauty of the Hindi religion 
and convert him, I say ‘foolish thought’ now, but it was ti 
to me as an inspiration, and J believed it was from the gods, 
and so did my father. I went to see Mr, Smith, and came 
away greatly disappointed, for he would not argue. He asked 
me to read the New Testament, and offered me a copy. I 
wished to refuse it, but he offered it so courteously that though 
1 felt a contempt for him and his book, | could not refuse to 
take it, I did not read it. I went again and again to see 
Mr. Smith, but he would never argue. He only asked me, 
* Have you read my book ?’—which I never answered. 

“One day I answered him thus: ‘You won't read my Sés- 
tras, and yet you want me to read your Bible.’ He answered 
very quietly, ‘ My young friend, I do not know Sanskrit, and so 
cannot read your Sésfras, but you know English and can do 
as I advise you, and read my Bible.’ I tried to persuade him 
to let me translate the Séstras, but it was always the same 
answer. He had no time. I do not know when I bi to 
read the Bible, but it lay by for a long time; but I continually 
‘went to see Mr. Smith.” 


This comment of Fr. Gorth’s in his later life will help 
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to show the animus of his early intercourse with the 
ies" Smith accepted his id 

t first Mr, Smith ai is arguments, and did 
his best to explain the difficulties which the young 
Sastri felt or assumed. Later on, as we shall see, he 
blamed himself for this. 

To Nilakantha’s first letter, above given, he wrote a 
lengthy reply, given in “ Dwij,” p. 39, etc. in which he 
explains that trials are sent us to develop our character 
rather than to discover what it is; and that in the case 
of infants, trials are not to prove them by suffering, but 
to prepare them for discipline in the future. And he 
ends with earnest exhortation :— 


“In the Christian religion, and in none else, there is a 
glorious hope for man, If a Pandit, by undergoing a month's 
examination or trial, were told he might obtain a situation for 
Rs, roo a month, would he not strive for it, even though he 
might not be certain of obtaining it? In the Christian religion 
you are sure to obtain the prize, if you strive for it according (© 
God’s command. Jesus Christ, the supreme God Incarnate, has 
atoned for our sins, and thus by His Incamation and Atone- 
ment has reconciled the divinity and humanity, and opened 
the way for our being reconciled personally. He also cleanses 
our heart by His Holy Spirit, and imparts strength to enable 
us to overcome sin, and to walk in God's ways, and attain to 
His knowledge and love. He says ‘Watch and pry!’ ‘Take 
hold of My hand and walk with Me in God's ways while in 
this state of probation for a few days, and you shall most 
certainly, through Mc, be put in possession of everlasting 
happiness hereafter, where there is no more birth, no more 
death, no more fear. O beloved, lay hold on this glorious 
hope! In your religion there is nothing but darkness before, 
and darkness behind, and doubt and fear in the middle; here 
light is rained, and peace and happiness for ever and ever. 
May God bless and guide you!” (* Dwij,” p. 42). 


For about eleven months after this Mr. Smith heard 
no more of his young inquirer. In those early days, and 
in so hostile a city as Benares, it would not have been 
prudent, as he himself says, to have visited him at his 
father’s house. e 
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Subsequent events, however, throw some light upon 
his employment in this interval Mr. Smith, no doubt 
seeing his contempt for the English Bible, lent him a 
book written in Sanskrit—Dr, John Muir's “ Matapartk- 
sha, or An Examination of the True Religion.”1 Nila- 
kantha Sastri read it carefully, and wrote also in Sanskrit 
what he supposed to be a refutation of it Later on, 
when he renewed his acquaintance with Mr. Smith, he 
requested him to forward his MSS. to Mr. Muir, The 
perusal of this pamphlet led him to refer to the Bible, 
and in spite of his original contempt for it he was greatly 
attracted to it. He was especially struck with the 
“Sermon on the Mount,” and when he began to read 
the Bible with the intention of refuting it, this arrested 
him, and made him feel that here was a religion not to 
be lightly dealt with. He was gradually convinced that 
it must be a Divine inspiration. 

He refers to this in his “Letter to the Brahmans,” 
1867, p. 32, and in his “Lecture to Educated Native 
Gentlemen of India,” delivered at Mhow, Jan. 14, 1881. 

And ina lecture delivered at St. Stephen’s, Lewisham, 
Nov. 2, 1876, he said— 


“It was no desire for conversion, but pride and vanity which 
first moved him to discuss the truth of Christianity with the 
English missionaries. He only did so for the sake of showing 
his own knowledge and power in argument, to confute, as he 
imagined, their doctrine. While disputing with the missionaries 
the good Providence of God led him to look into the Scriptures, 
and then it was, by the power of the Word of God, the light of 
truth entered his soul.” 


The Sanskrit rejoinder to Mr. Muir must have 
attracted some attention. Dr. R. N. Cust, in his kind 
reply to a request for some reminiscences says— 


“I knew dear Nehemiah Nilakantha Goreh long before any 
living man except Sir William Muir, brother of Dr. Jobn 
Muir, When I arrived in N. India I heard of his famous 


2“ Mataparikeha,” # sketch of the argument for Christianity and inst 
Hingdism te Sanskyit verse, by J. Maite Eaq., BC-Sx 1839, >. $4 
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attempt to reply to the late John Muir's Sanscrit poem” (Letter 
dated December 4, 1895). 


Sir Monier Williams favours me with an extract 
from his note book :— 


“I questioned Nehemiah Goreh as to the particulars of his 
conversion, He told me that he first began by reading Jobn 
‘Muir’s ‘ Matupariksha,’ in order to refute it. While doing so he 
was much struck by the beauty of Christ's teaching and 
example, especially by the doctrines of the ‘Sermon on the 
Mount.’ He does not attribute his own conversion to any 
human instrumentality, although there was a certain Mz. Smith 
at Benares with whom he was in the habit of arguing. He? 
yo his conversion entirely to his own reading and the grace’ 
o ” 


Dr. George Smith, in his article to the Mission 
World, and Allahabad Statesman, says :— 


“ When Nilakantha retired to Benares he came into contact 
with the greatest English Sanskritist, the late John Muir, D.C.L., 
of the Bengal Civil Service, brother of the greatest English Arabic 
scholar, Sir William Muir, who still, at the ripe age of seventy- 
six, fills the chair of Principal of the University of Edinburgh, 
and has just completed his works on the history of Islam, from 
Muhammad to the later Egyptian sultans and kaliphs, Dr. 
John Muir was in special charge, at that time, of the Sanskrit 
department of the Government College in Benares, but he was 
also a warm friend of Evangelica! missions. Nilakantha was 
much influenced by the great author of the ‘ Original Sanskyit 
Texts on the Origin and History of the People of India,’ as 
well as by his Sanskrit and English work, * Matapariksha,’ 
written for inquirers among the Brahmans, and published, like 
Principal Mill's ‘ Christasangita,’ at Bishop's College Press,” 


After eleven months, during which Mr. Smith said he 
had almost forgotten him, so common is the experience 
of having young Hindiis come to missionaries with their 
doubts and arguments or even inquiries, and then never 
returning, the young Brahman renewed his visits. Mr. 
Smith here evidently has bjs journal before him, for he 
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now supplies the dates, which greatly aid the Biographer 
in his work. It was in April, 1845, that he again sought 
him, and paid a long visit. Mr. Smith, speaking of the 
period, says :— 


“He could not at times conceal the fact that he had con- 
victions of the trath of Christianity and of the futility, to say 
the least, of HindGism. He renewed the subject of human 
probation, and argued with zeal and ability in favour of the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls.” 


It is very remarkable that his first difficulty in 
Christianity was concerning a doctrine which was much 
in his mind during his last years, as it was a difficulty 
to his brother, for whose conversion he was labouring— 
the reconcilement of God’s fore-knowledge and man’s 
free-will Mr. Smith continues :-— 


“ On one occasion, he remarked, ‘‘The whole matter appears 
to me to come to this. According to your system, God made 
creatures who, He knew beforehand, would sin, and thereby 
become miserable, and yet He did not prevent this, though, of 
course, He might have done so if He would, while, according 
to us, it is God Himself who in a certain sense, is fallen, Now 
in the former case there appears injustice—in the latter, none 
at all, for surely God can do what He likes with Himself’” 
(* Dwij,” p. 43). 


In reply Mr. Smith said that such a system was less 
reasonable than Atheism, if it did not lead to it. He 
spoke of the original righteousness of man, his fall, and 

¢ Incarnation as the means of man’s restoration, but 
he deprecated speculation on syaterice 

At this time the young Brahman began to be very 
earnest in private prayer for light. This came at once 
in the course of conversation, and greatly encout d 
the good missionary in his hitherto apparently fruitless 
discussions with him. He was now a very frequent 
visitor, and the results of the interviews are carefully 
entered in Mr. Smith’s journal. 

I have already referred te one entry—June 6, 1846, 
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in which he blames himself for reasoning with him. His 
young friend had argued very plausibly in favour of 
Hinduism, and Mr. Smith endeavoured to show him that 
the whole system of Hindiiism was Satan’s device to 
ruin souls, He adds :— 


“1 felt uncomfortable after he was gone. I fear I have been 
reasoning the matter too much with him. It is very difficult to 
know what to do, , Lord, guide me!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


1845. 
Coming to the Light—Manifold Difficulties—Fellow Inquirers and 
their Failure. 


A FEW months later Nilakantha declared no mere 
worldly consideration would deter him from becoming a 
Christian ; he only wanted more satisfactory evidence 
of the truth of Christianity, as he had doubts equally 
about his own religion and that of Christ. This was 
such an extraordinary confession that Mr. Smith 
believed he was deceiving himself ; but the sequel shows 
he was very much in earnest. It was through his reason 
that the Divine call came to forsake all and follow Christ. 
“One pleasing feature that he possesses is, that he 
never interrupts me,” writes Mr. Smith, after referring 
to a long explanation of Romans i., to which he was 
very attentive. This is an incidental witness to his 
extreme gentleness and courtesy. None who knew him 
could speak of him other than as a perfect gentleman. 
It was now becoming evident that he was losing faith 
in his old religion in proportion as the beauty of the 
new religion was being manifested. After comparing 
his daily Brahmanica! rites with Christian worship, he 
appeared to feel the contrast deeply and evidenced it by 
many a sad sigh. He candidly acknowledged that he 
had now fewer doubts in regard to Christianity than he 
had about Hindiism. Mr. Smith told him that that 
was evidence that he s! embrace Christianity, and 
God would remove all doubt. “On this, his usual 
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subtilty again manifested itself, He said, “If my 100 
doubts, for instance, on Christianity may be removed, 
why may not my 500 on Hindiism?” (“ Dwij,” p. 48). 


“That God had graciously laid hold on him was now 
becoming more and more manifest ; yet to witness the anguish 
of soul which he at times evinced, as the light gradually broke 
in upon him, was very distressing.” 


We Christians are so assured of the certainty of 
Christianity (even though, alas! we may be very poor 
examples of its power and influence), being so little 
brought in contact with the supposed claims of any 
system, that it is difficult for us to enter into the feelings 
and struggles of one who, in spite of himself, sces the 
hopelessness of the religion of his forefathers, and the 
necessity of renouncing it after he has learnt to cherish 
Christianity as a Divine revelation. 

About a month after this, in October, 1846, Nilakantha 
sent a long paper entitled, “ Doubts concerning Christi- 
anity,” which much distressed the good missionary, as 
the pamphlet—for such it practically was—implied “a 
state of mind farther removed from the Gospel than he 
had hoped.” It subsequently appeared, however, that 
it contained what he desired to think and feel rather 
than what he actua/ly felt and thought. There is 
nothing original in his“ Doubts :” some were founded on 
a misapprehension of the meaning of Christian doctrines, 
and others on a supposed misapprehension of that of 
Hindiism. Mr. Smith did not reply in writing, as 
the objector was at this time in the habit of con- 
maar writing him, but he answered his doubts, one 

one, 
¥. The Sixth Doubt,” and Mr. Smith’s reply to it, must, 
however, be related more at length, as it had much to 
do with his final acceptance of Christianity. The 
“doubt” referred to Christian teaching of the future 
life, as compared with the Hindi doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls. The young Hindi contrasts the 
justice and reasonableness df this with the injustice of 
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the Christian doctrine in regard to souls, who, dying in 
their sins, were never to obtain birth again, and there- 
fore their punishment, it seemed to him, would be useless 
and cruel, 

“But if Christianity is to be believed, there are only two 
places hereafter—one of endless happiness, and the other of 
endless misery ; and while the unfortunate wretches are being 
punished in the latter, there are more, who, by witnessing, 
might learn a useful lesson from it; and that they themselves 
should derive benefit from it is impossible, as they are never to 
have a chance of another trial.” 

He was willing to believe in annihilation, but not in 
eternal punishment, 

Mr. Smith replied that Christianity had no revelation 
as to the eternal state of those who never knew the 
truth. The truth concerns those to whom it comes. 
‘There is no injustice in apportioning to them everlast- 
ing damnation if they refuse deliverance from sin, and a 
crown of never-ending glory, which they might have 
had for nothing. They forfeit this gift by sinning 
knowingly, wilfully, and notwithstanding all warnings, 
against infinite goodness and mercy. Punishment need 
not necessarily be reformative in order to be just. All 
allow it to be lawful to take the life of a criminal. 
Moreover, it is begging the question to say none are 
benefited by the eternal punishment of the wicked in 
hell. We do not know all its purposes, 

“How do you know that (it) may not be the means 
of restraining some order of holy beings from sin? The 
Bible at least does not state the contrary” (“Dwij,” 


p. 8r). 
Father Goreh alludes to this subject, in reminiscences 
given by him to Mrs. Henry Pope :-— 


“One day Mr. Smith spoke of the eternal punishment of the 
wicked. I was very terrified. He spoke of it as if he so 
thoroughly believed in what he was preaching, that my con- 
science was awakened, and went home arguing thus for the 
first time in my life: ‘If this is true, and the Christians’ Faith 
is the only escape from it, wh# is my future?'” 
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He repeated to his father ali he had heard, but his 
father only met his fears with a laugh. 

The effect of this early teaching remained throughout 
his life. In 1868 he published a pamphlet entitled, 
“ Answer to Objections against the Catholic Doctrine of 
Eternal Punishment.” Some of Mr, Smith's answer is 
reproduced in this, showing how firmly it had been 
impressed on his memory for more than twenty years. 

¢ was deeply pained by what he belit to be a 
denial of the doctrine at the time of the controversy 
which was opened on the publication of Dr. Farrar's 
“Eternal Hope.” 

On Nov, 22, 1846, Mr. Smith had another interview 
with his young friend in the Mission School, where they 
frequently met, so as to be less suspected of meeting 
for religious inquiry. The long letter of doubts which 
he had prepared was then discussed and answered. The 
missionary read with him the first seven chapters of St. 
Matthew, and found a modest and willing listener. “He 
was very serious,” he says ; “his questions were put in a 
remarkably modest manner, and the answers received 
with great candour, and, altogether, his deportment was 
most pleasing” (“Dwij,” p. 86). 

Other meetings in the same place followed, The 
young inquirer was evidently deeply impressed by the 
power of the Gospel to supply every human need. At 
times, however, the anticipation of the terrible sacrifices 
which it would involve filled him with apprehension. 
He felt God drawing him, but he would not let himself 
be drawn all the way. He would make a compromise. 
He would be a Christian in heart. Why create difficulties 
by an outward profession and by baptism? But no! 

ilakantha’s nature could never be satisfied with com- 
promises, New light came to him. He began to see 
the logical weakness of Hindiism ; but at first this was 
atemptation. Trusting in his own powers of argument, 
he was anxious to come forward as a champion of 
intellect against the dogmas of Brahmanism. He 
repeated to some of his fellow-students and Sastris the 
‘arguments which he had h€ard from Mr. Smith, and 
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invited their defence of Hindiism. Among others he 
wrote a letter to a friend, a fellow Pandit at Azimgarh, 
having first submitted it to the missionary. Mr. Smith 
says :— 

“This letter is remarkable for two things——first, that one 
Pandit should write to another on the subject of religion, a 
thing unheard of in those days; and, secondly, that one Pandit 
should write to another as a Pandit against Hinddism, and in 
favour of Christianity—an event stranger still” (“ Dwij,” p. 93). 


In this letter he invites the Pandit to meet him for 
discussion, stating the paramount importance of con- 
sidering the evidences of a religion whose claims and 
promises were so vast, 

The Pandit apparently took no notice of this appeal, 
save to warn the writer's friends to look after him care- 
fully, as he appeared to be going mad! 

ilakantha was convinced of the weakness of the old 
religion. He was not as yet sure of the strength of the 
new. He brought Mr. Smith, from to time, what he 
regarded as difficulties in the Bible, in matters of histor 
or fact. He still looked on the Sacred Scriptures mucl 
in the same light as he had been taught to regard the 
philosophical books of Hindiiism. Matters of doctrine 
were, after all, matters of opinion ; but on matters of fact 
depended the credibility of the books in which they 
were found. ‘Thus he had learnt to distrust his own 
sacred books, because he saw the absurdity of the 
astronomical and geographical statements contained in 
them. He proceeded to judge of the veracity of the 
Bible in the same way. 

Such frequent intercourse with Mr, Smith could not 
long remained unnoticed. About this time, too, his 
younger brother, Govind, ten years old, was attending 
the Mission school, called Jay Narayan College. 

One evening, after a long discussion with Mr. Smith, 
he returned home late for the Sandhya, or evening devo- 
tions. His uncle, Balkrishnapant, was by this time head 
of the house : his father had e entirely eny 
in devotion, and had buift himself a small hut in the 
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compound of the Goreh mansion, near the family 
temple. 

Balkrishnapant met him and reproached him for his 
unpunctuality and remissness in overlooking the hour of 
prayer. On inquiring the cause, and being respectfully 
told that he was engaged with the missionary, his uncle 
retorted, “ Did you not know the time? Why did you 
not leave earlier? Take care! Iwould advise you not 
to go there in the evening, or else Mr. Smith may pour 
water on your head (i. baptize you) when no one is by ; 
and then you will be helpless. The missionaries are apt 
to do this kind of thing.” 

About this time, too, he was beginning to take his 
father into his confidence. The boys feared their uncle. 
He was a severe disciplinarian and very strict with them. 
But between Nilakantha and his father the relationship 
was very close and affectionate. He says: “My father 
and I were the dearest friends. It was a secret joy to 
us that we were one.” 

He frequently visited his father in his hermitage, and 
repeated what he had been told by Mr. Smith. His 
confidence was, however, shaken in his father, since he 
laughed over his folly. 

At another time his father told him it made little 
difference whether Christianity was true or false, It 
affected Christians, not Hindis. Fr. Goreh had got 
peyond this kind of argument, and the rejoinder pained 

‘im. 

It may be well here to remind the reader of the great 
difficulty which Pantheistic mysticism occasions, soas to 
hold back a Hindi from accepting Christian truth, 
Without the full and practical belief in a personal God 
there can be no real apprehension of eternal Truth. 
Truth has no real existence unless there be a sovereign 
mind to decide on behalf of truth as unchangeable, The 
doctrine of Maya, or illusion, leaves everything in 
uncertainty. Reality vanishes, so the Hindi acquiesces 
in the idea that one religion may be true for others, while 
yet his old religion remains Srue fot himself. This en- 
genders indifferentism in spite of any intellectual proofs 
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which may command a transitory acknowledgment. 
God is Truth, and without God as He is personlly 
revealed to us in the Old and New Testaments, there 
can be no such thing as necessary truth. 

“What is Truth?” said Pilate. It is a question only 
to be solved by Him to whom Pilate was speaking. 
He is Himself the eternal Truth; and outside of Him 
all_is falsehood. 

Mr. Smith himself, writing of this period, speaks of it 
as atime of much anxiety. There were times when his 
pupil scemed ready to come forward: and then some 
plausible argument in favour of Hindiism, or a supposed 
difficulty in the Bible would arise, or the old difficulties 
sboat the origin of evil would harass him, and he drew 


His Hindi friends took advantage of this time of 
vacillation, and said the study of the Bible had corrupted 
his mind; and that he needed to give himself more 
earnestly in prayer to the in order to recover his 
former state. He tried to follow their advice, but found 
that it did no geod and that it was against his conscience ; 
and so he told them (Prakarshak). This drew him still 
more closely to the prayerful study of Scripture. He 
says: “The New Testament, once despised, became the 

; absorbing study of my life.” He began to feel the sin- 

, fulness of his heart. This in itself was a revelation ; 
because to a Hindi the word “Sin” has little meaning, 
save as transgression of some ceremonial law. 

One of his chief perplexities was the sinfulness of his 
idolatry, for he had always intended to worship the True 
God, although at that time He was an “ Unknown God 
and he again professed himself “‘a Christian at heart,” 
using a common Hindi proverb, that he “gave fifteen 
annas of thought to Christianity for one to Hindiism.” 

Among others who were consulted in the midst of 
these doubts was Mr. John Muir. Mr. Muir, although a 
Government official in the Civil Service, was a man of 
@ great missionary enthusiasm. He was accustomed to 
write tracts in favour of Christianity and in refutation 
of Hindiism, which he distributed gratuitously to 
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missionaries, and he also endeavoured to spread the 
Faith personal contact with Indians, 

Mr. Muir replied, through Mr. Smith, giving precisely 
the same advice, not to ‘‘dive too deep or he would be 
drowned, nor to seek to fathom things for which God 
had not given man the line.” 

The crisis was becoming imminent. On Sep. 5, 1847, 
he attended Divine Service in the C.M.S. church for the 
first time, and afterwards told Mr. Smith that his uncle, 
Balkrishnapant, was very angry with him for reading 
Christian books, He said he had no longer any right 
to remain in his father’s house; for he felt, as he ex- 
pressed it, “as though he were a thief there (“ Dwij,” 
p- 107). 

He began to take active steps, He was almost ap~ 
proaching that condition in which S. Andrew appealed 
to his brother when he brought him to Jesus. - real 
perception of the true character of Christ must show 
itself in the endeavour to bring others to the same know- 
ledge. Truth is not a mere speculation, but a power ; 
and if we love the truth, we cannot be satisfied that those 
whom we love should be left in ignorance of its holy and 
beneficent claims. 

So then, the week following Nilakantha brought two 
young Brahman Pandits with him, having sofar influenced 
them as to persuade them to see the missionary for 
themselves. At an earlier visit he had said that all his 
doubts had been now removed, and that he had quite 
made up his mind to become a Christian : the three were 
seated in Mr. Smith’s room. He said that these young 
Brahmans and Mr. Smith himself were the only friends 
he had in the world, adding that the former were more 
than half inclined to follow his cxample. Some conver- 
sation followed. Doubts were brought forward and 
answered. The young men left; they took books to 
read, and arrangements were made for future meetings. 

One of these young Pandits was Balkrishnapant 
Thatte, of whom more anon. The other was Ganish 
Ram Sastri, a Desasth Brahman. That section of 
Brahmans ranks next to the*Konkanasths. 
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During the above related conversation it transpired 
that two days before, while Nilakantha was again attend- 
ing church service, Balkrishnapant, his uncle, had just 
learned that his nephew, besides reading Christian 
books and holding discussions with the missionary, was 
actually upon the verge of joining the hateful religion 
of the mletthas The uncle went round to his various 
friends in the city, and among others to his nephew's 
own guru or spiritual guide, to aid him in reclaiming 
the erring youth The guru, being engaged, sent his 
own son to the house, where he found the young man 
just returned from church. After an appeal to those 
very arguments against the policy and other worldly 
aspects of the case which would be least likely to move 
his hearer the man lost his temper and went away in a 
rage at having to come out in the heat of the sun on a 
fruitless errand. 

The uncle did not return until late in the evening. 
At first he prctended to ignore his nephew ; then he 
appealed to his love for him, and his duty towards those 
near and dear to him ; but when his nephew declared it 
would be wrong to stifle his conscience and act the 
hypocrite, Balkrishnapant worked himself up intoa fury, 
cursing his nephew, and nearly proceeding to violence. 
In true Oriental fashion, Nilakantha fell on the ground 
at his feet, and implored him, with clasped hands, to 
spare him, and allow him a day or two to think over all 
he had said. The uncle thereupon became pacified, and 
apparently troubled him no more. In this as in other 
matters there was a great difference between the worldly- 
minded Balkrishnapant and his simple-minded, religious 
brother, Sivarampant. What alarmed the brother was 
his son’s apparent impiety in giving up the religion of 
his race and family; the worldly brother was merely 
angry at his not being contented to remain outwardly a 
Hindi as himself, so as to avoid the family disgrace 

. Which the open profession of Christianity would involve. 
Satan now renewed his attacks. Poor Nilakantha was 
assailed by the terrible dread of becoming an out-caste. 

“You English people,” ht used to say, “cannot imagine 
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what it is for a Brahman to become a Christian. 7¢ is 
baat auful.” 

l¢ told Mr. Smith, “on one occasion, that he felt quite 
ashamed to be seen by any one, that the very trees and 
walls and bricks seemed to be looking at him as he walked 
along the road, and crying shame upon him for the step 
he was about to take, and that he could look no one in 
the face ” (* Dwij,” p. 113). He said that had he been a 
murderer, or some great criminal, it would be considered 
less shameful than being 2 Christian. 

Another temptation which was now brought to bear 
upon him was the report among the Pandits in the 
Government College, who were beginning to hear of his 
doings, that he was a man of no character, and that 
having already changed his religion from the cult 
Siva to that of Vishnu his vacillating mind was now 
being drawn away to Christ. The danger of this 
temptation was that it set him thinking whether there 
might not be some truth in it, and that after all he might 
become unsteady in his new religion. 

His uncle, on confiding his grief about his nephew to 
one of the teachers of the Jay Narayan School, begged 
him to try and lead him back to Hindiism. The result 
was that the teacher was himself convinced of the truth 
of Christianity. When fair means failed, foul means 
were tried. Several Pandits determined to force him to 
sign a document binding himself to give up all further 
thoughts about Christianity. They went to the house 
and attacked him with subtle objections to Christianity, 
But he answered their arguments so modestly and com- 
pletely, that even his own uncle and father could not help 
admiring his ability,and finally took the persecuted young 
man's part, so far as to prevent any personal violence. 


All this while he was secking and receiving strength ‘ 


by constant, earnest prayer. His growing faith in 
Christianity constrained him to speak more openly of it 
to his acquaintances. He even ventured to attack his 
uncle on the subject of sin, and to obtain a kind of con- 
fession from him, a confession made with an attempt of 
self-justification which the nephew soon laid bare, But, as 
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he himself witnesses, his uncle was by no means a vicious 
man. There was a good deal of spiritual, or perhaps 
it should be called intellectual pride, stil! dominant in 
the young inquirer. He hailed every new proof with 
delight, as another shaft for his logical quiver, and even 

suaded himself that he could comprehend mysteries 
By the light of reason ! 

Among others to whom he had spoken on the subject 
of Christianity, and, as he supposed, with conviction, was 
a certain religious mendicant and sacred student. This 
man, however, when he realized that his friend was pro- 
posing tobecome a Christian, went at onceto Nilakantha’s 
uncle, and betrayed him. Mr. Smith relates in “ wij” 
that on this occasion his uncle did not lethimoff. “He 
beat him unmercifully, and then proceeded to make a 
great fire, in order to burn all the books Mr. Smith had 
lent him.” Inthe meantime his younger brother, Govindrao, 
who was apparently at this time a schoolboy in the 
Mission school, Jay Narayan College, “came in and 
advised him not to do that, but to send them back to 
the missionary’s house,” which accordingly he did by 
two servants, Having done this, he shut him up in a 
room, and declared that they should neither of them, 
either uncle or nephew, eat anything until the 
;nephew had promised solemnly to give up Christianity, 
sand all thoughts of becoming a Christian. This put the 
poor youth into such straits that at length, from com- 

sion and fear, he promised to give conditionally the 

ledge which was required, He declared that he would 
not become a Christian while an inmate of his uncle’s 
house, so that his uncle would not lose caste. After this 
treatment he lost all confidence in his own family, and 
took the first opportunity of making his escape. He 
came to Mr, Smith’s house and claimed legal protection 
against his uncle’s violence, declaring that he did not 
consider his life safe. The missionary, for obvious 
reasons, was loth to bring the matters formally before 
the magistrate (“ Dwij,” p. 123). 

Fr. Gorch himself ‘wrote to a friend some forty-five 
years afterwards :— $ 
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“I finally told my father of my change of faith. This was 
a sad time, so ead and awful that I can sit here and recall all 
that happened as if it all happened yesterday. My poor 
father’s desolate grief at my confession”—here the dear old 
man ing those painful days so long past, for a while 
became lost in contemplation, as if the scene were again 
present to him— He prayed me with many tears to give up 
this fancy of mine, as he called it, He sent for my uncle, 
whom we all feared, as his authority in our house was so great, 
and he persuaded my father to send me away for a time, 

“My uncle threatened me” he continues, “and did his 
utmost to make me change my desires. I went away for a 
month with a great friend (probably this was his bosom 
friend and fellow Pandit Balkrishnapant Thatte) to be quiet 
and read the Sastras again, and strengthen myself again in the 
faith I used to love so well. But nothing stopped God's voice 
in my conscience, and on my return to Benares I went straight 
to Mr. Smith and told him of my intention to become a, 
Chri , and sent the pony back to my father, telling him my 
intention was settled. My father! He came at once 
and prayed me to return, le even fell at my feet and begged 

for the sake of his grey hairs and for the little while he 
still had to live, not to bring on him so grievous a trial. I was 
very, very sad, and most of all at my father’s falling at my feet, 
He actually did this. So I returned with him, Not long after 
my uncle came and abused both my father and mother.” 


Poor Girijabai was long dead, but she had, in Nila- 
kantha, given birth to a son who thus brought scandal 
and disgrace upon the whole family. 


“He scolded me, and with many threats made me promise 
that I would never become a Christian and stay in my father's 
house, I promised this, My father thought even to his dying 
day that I had broken my word. He forgot that I never 
promised that I would not become a Christian; but that after 
becoming one, I would not remain in my father’s house. He 
‘would hear no explanation from me. 

“ Though I returned and stayed some time with my parents 
(ée., his father and uncle) I could get no peace, The Hindi 
religion was absolutely abhorrent to me, and my whole soul 
yeamed for CAris¢. So one I slipped away quietly, saying 
good-bye to no one, and once Again I retumed to Mr. Smith. 
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begged him to receive me, again sending back the pony to my 
saying it was no use coming again for me, as I would 
never retum. At last my father with much sorrow accepted 
my decision ; and once more my uncle was sent for. I heard 
he had withdrawn my little brother (Govind) from home, 
and that the poor little fellow was very unkindly treated. This 
was done to entice me back, but this time, by God’s mercy, I 
‘was steadfast.” 


The narrative is continued in “ Dwij,” where Mr. Smith 
gives the date of this important step in the life of our 
Pandit as October, 1847. 


“ After consulting and advising with friends, it was deter- 
mined that as he could not from his engagement, and regard to 
his family’s caste, come and live at once on the Mission 
premises, he should go to live in another part of the city, quite 
away from his uncle, and that the missionary should send a 
couple of men to watch over the house by day and night lest 
any violence should be attempted against him. All this was 
accordingly done, 

“When Nilakantha was settled in his new abode, he wrote to 
his uncle to claim his wife ‘ Lakshmibai,’ who had promised 
to accompany him, The uncle wrote a severe letter in reply, 
in which, after emptying the vials of his wrath by saying every 
cutting and bitter thing he could think of, he condescended to 
inform him that his wife had gone to her mother’s, whence he 
might get her if he could” (“ Dwij,” p. 124). 


The sense of his own sinfulness had at this time so 
taken possession of poor Nilakantha that he counted 
every fresh sorrow as a just punishment from God, and 
so accepted ali his trials and persecutions in a truly 
penitent spirit. 

On the 12th of the month Balkrishnapant Thatte, one 
of his two fellow Pandits and inquirers, left his friends 
and relations, determining to join him in his retreat, and 
prepare for Christianity. 

Mr. Smith quotes his journal :— 


“®B. K. was waiting at my when I got up this morning, 
extremely anxious to see NI tha, to whom he wrote a note, 
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which I at once forwarded. On receiving the note N. was 
overjoyed, and, coming with all the speed, possible, was at my 
house by ten o'clock. We then had reading and prayer, and 
serious consultation. B. K. feared his friends might discover 
where he was and come, 80 as if they did not take him away 
by violence, at least to cause a great commotion. They therefore 
determined to withdraw for a few days into the country, yet 
without informing me where they would go, that, as they said, 
I might be able to state my ignorance of it all to inquirers. 
My own soul has been much blessed in intercourse with them, 
God's presence and blessing have indeed been vouchsafed to 
us. May He go with them! They are dear to my heart. 
‘They left my home about 4.30 p.m.” (“Dwij,” p. 126). 


The two young inquirers consequently left Benares, 
and fied toa city some forty miles north, named Jaunpur, 
where they were kindly received by the Rev. Robert 
Hawes, who was in charge of the Church Missionary 
Society's station there, and his native catechist, a pious, 
intelligent convert. 

The Rev. S. B. Lotlikar, to whom I have often acknow- 
ledged my indebtedness, supplements the account given 
by Mr. Smith in his contribution to the Prakashak of 
February, 1896. 

As soon as they were missed there was great con- 
sternation among their friends and caste-fellows—more 
especially in the case of Balkrishnapant, as his com- 
panion’s case was considered almost hopeless, They 
were immediately searched for. Servants and others 
went in all directions, and were, from their point of 
view, successful, since one party reached Jaunpur and 
discovered them at the missionary's house. 

One of the searchers managed to drug Nilakantha and 
extract from him a prot to return with them, but 
while the drug made him giddy, it did not wholly 
deprive him of his senses, and his willingness to oa 
was prompted, not any intention of giving up his 
determination to te bantbed, but by the feeling that 
his father would be vexed at having to pay the searchers 
30 much money to no purpose! It is a little instance 
of that thoughtfulness and” filial love which are so 
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conspicuous in his character, especially during this season 
of his most bitter trial. 

The Rev. N. D. Khan tells me that when the young 
inquirers arrived at Jaunpur, with a letter of introduc- 
tion from Mr. Smith to the Church Missionary Society’s 
missionary there, he found the latter just sitting down 
to his meal, and that those who were sent after him, and 
who atrived almost immediately, found him seated in 
the same room, and took for granted that he was eating 
with them, This was not the case, but it gave rise to a 
good deal of talk about him afterwards, as the messenger 
gave out he had become Chrasht or polluted already. 

The two young Pandits spent altogether ten days at 
Jaunpur. Balkrishnapant’s brother went during this 
time to the Mission house at Sigra, in Benares, and 
brought Mr, Smith a sealed letter addressed to himself, 
begging him to send it by his own servant to his brother, 
assuring him that it contained nothing but a plan by 
which Nilakantha might get back his wife, an object 
which he knew was dear to Mr. Smith’s own heart. 

Mr. Smith could not help suspecting the man, and 
returned the letter to him, saying he would have nothin; 
to do with it. The scheme was a fraud, Not a wo 
in the letter about the wife! ‘The letter purported to 
be written by Balkrishnapant himself to his brother, 
saying he had merely gone away for a little change of 
air, and had no idea of renouncing Hindiism! This 
letter was to have been shown to the caste-fellows, and, 
being brought by Mr, Smith’s own servant, would have 
the appearance of being genuine. 

No sooner had the two inquirers left Benares for 
Jaunpur than the clan of Maratha Brahmans, who were 
numerous in that city, supposing them to be still on 
Mr. Smith’s premises, planned to come and take them 
away by force. As they had left, they could only make 
inquiries about them, vainly trying to pretend they 
== fre ee, with him. the 

i intha, as we have said, to sition, 
of the searcher. He Stupeltte be fathers’ Siva, 
rampant received him with great affection, but urged 
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on him to give up all ideas of Christianity, pleading 
his own loneliness. “Your mother is dead; I have now 
no one left but you. If I lose you, too, oh! what will 
become of me?” It was a most trying time. The love 
between father and son was very deep ; but, try thou; 
he would, there was no escape. The love of the 
Heavenly Father could brook no rival. “He that 
loveth father or mother more than Me is not worthy 
of Me.” 

‘The case of his companion was, however, sadder still ; 
no bright side gave it relief. 


“The lamented fact of Balkrishnapant’s drawing back is ' 


told in a few words, On his return from Jaunpur, in company 
with Nilakantha, his brother met him near the Mission compound 
at Benares, fell at his feet, beat his breast, and entreated and 
conjured him by everything he held dear, and by everything he 
held sacced, to go home with him, He succeeded. (Poor 
Balkrishnapant was overcome.) He allowed himself to be led 
away. He was not, however, so easily received back into 
caste, and it is doubtful whether he has yet been restored, not- 
withstanding the asseverations of his enraged brother, that he 
had done nothing contrary to it. He appealed also to N., 
but this was unfortunate for him; for the people declared that 
N. himself, having lost caste, his testimony could not possibly 
be received in the caste * (“ Dwij,” p. 132). 

So wrote Mr. Smith in 1847, and in 1850 he printed 
a note to the effect that Balkrishnapant was still out 
of caste. The subsequent history of this unfortunate 
young man, who is spoken of in “Dwij” under the 
sobriquet of “ Doubtful,” comes well in here. The 
two friends came across one another, years later, in 
1884, but by that time cach was established in his 
convictions. The one, a poor outcast, hopeless, and 
abandoned by all, and endeavouring by his own efforts 
to obliterate the unjust curse that his fellow-country- 
man’s friends had pronounced upon him and would 
not remove. The other, an outcast indeed to his people, 
but a priest in the Church of God, steadfast in the hope 
of eternal life, surrounded by friends, loved and revered 
by all, ad 
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Balkrishnapant was indeed unjustly outcasted. He had 
carefully refrained from taking food at the missionary’s 
house. In India, where caste-rules are so stringent, 
it is quite a common thing for a visitor to take his own 
cook with him, and have his meals prepared and eaten 
separately from his host. No one thinks anything of 
it. Probably, in this early stage of their acquaintance 
with European customs, neither of the two young men 
would have thought for a moment of doing otherwise. 
‘They were most likely, as is nearly always the case, 
lodged in some room within the Mission compound, 
and left entirely to themselves, save when they met for 
instruction and conversation. At the most (and this 
is not often done), the host would have supplied them 
with uncooked material for food for themselves to 


pr . 

‘owever, notwithstanding all his protestations, and 
his brother’s pleadings and assurances of his ceremonial 
cleanness, ‘and in spite of many bribes offered to obtain 
the acknowledgment of this, Balkrishnapant was solemnly 
excommunicated ; and the unhappy man lived at least 
forty years longet, conscious of his innocence, but with 
none to believe him or give him the token of caste- 
fellowship! 

They could not prove he had eaten Christian food ; 
but, as they said, he had left his home with the express 
purpose of embracing the hated faith of the English, 
and accepted the hospitality of a missionary of the 
Englishman’s Church. It was enough. 

In his terrible loneliness he desired a wife; but no 
one would dare give him his daughter in marriage. He 
finally renounced the world which had already renounced 
him, and gave himself up to the life of an ascetic, as 
a Sannyasi, This was his only hope, for a Séunyasi is 
beyond caste-rules. 

In reply to my later inquiry of Pandit Govindrao 
Goreh as to the history of Balkrishnapant, he says that 
he used to try and make his caste-fellows believe that 
his object in going to Jaunpur was in order to dissuade 
his brother Nilakantharao om becoming a Christian, 
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and bring him back! But he was never restored to 
caste, and died outcasted some years ago at Allahabad. 

The fall of Balkrishnapant Thatte was a source of 
extreme sorrow to Fr. Goreh. He realized how much 
he had learned and assimilated from the Christian faith, 
so that he feared for the responsibility that would be 
attached to his conduct at the Last Day. 

It is time to bring this long digression to an end. 
Its length is, indeed, a symbol of the period of delay 
during which our inquirer was struggling with his con- 
science, and against the vast number of difficulties which 
opposed him-—the claims of the Divine origin of his 
ancestral religion, so long-believed ; the loving of parent 
and friends, and the stumbling-block of the simplicity 
of the Gospel, besides the consciousness of untold suffer- 
ings that were foreseen. The tremendous conflict was 
not yet over. Between it and the victory came a terrible 
experience, from which his Christian friends, who were 
looking on and taking part in the combat as far as they 
could, feared he might never rise again. Thank God, 
it did not last long. By God’s grace he once more rose, 
this time to gather all his strength for the final struggle. 

Nilakantha was now called upon to avow his convic- 
tions publicly. He had no hesitation in this, for what- 
ever course was shown to him to be right must be 
followed, no matter what the consequences might be. 
The ditemma with him was, What if, after all, I am not 
sure what is right? This came to him as a special 
temptation at the last moment. Could he satisfy his 
intellect with a logical verdict a the aboolute, truth of 
everything he had accepted? ‘That was the question, 
I think a can trace some of the difficulties which he 
had to encounter in later life, and some of the melan- 
cholia of his character, to the same source. 

There is no doubt that the falling away of his dearest 
friend, Balkrishnapant, must have touched him acutely. 
It was like the sudden death of a companion at his side 
from an accident that might have proved fatal to both. 
“The two men were in the field. The one was taken, 
the other left.” . 
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Let us hear Mr. Smith’s own account of this relapse. 
None could so pathetically describe it as that patient 
servant of God, whom it so deeply pained, and who states 
it in such simple language. 


“« After his return from Jaunpur and Doubtful’s (Balkyishna- 
pant’s) forsaking, N. took up abode for a short time in a 
native house near the Mission compound. But instead of coming 
forward boldly and decidedly, as was hoped and expected, as 2 
candidate for Baptism, he began to express a desire to try 
Hindaism once more, with respect, especially, to its 
part; intimating that, should he leave it now, it 
that he had not shown it fair play, not havi 
remedies for sin, and means of acquiring Divine knowledge. 
‘The full and perfect repetition of th the "Gayate {the most sacred 
of all texts, described, p. 63), to which most ext 
blessings are promised, and other holy texts, he was particularly 
anxious to test. The missionary, ic. Mr. Smith himself, 
said it was nothing more nor less than a well-laid and well- 
concealed snare of the devil, and warned him accordingly ; but 
all to no purpose. He wished, he said, to be able to tell the 
Hindi, after he should become a Christian, that he had tried 
everything Hindiism could offer, and all to no purpose. A 
dangerous experiment for one in his circumstances, and with 
the knowledge he had already obtained of the Way, the Truth, 
ant 1c fe.” 





His intense love for his father, too, and the knowledge 
of the blow which his baptism would be to him, weighed 
heavily in the scale. 


‘The image of my father,’ he once said, ‘seems to be con- 
tinually before me. His last look, so full of reproach, of 
sorrow, and of agony. I cannot forget it. It haunts me day 
and night, sleeping and There is my morning: 
unhappy father, present to me. ‘must—I must return,’ 
return he did, but not to peace. No; God was too 004 t ° 
him to allow him to enjoy peace or satisfaction away from Him” 
(“ Dwij,” p. 133). 


‘We can see how it was that God did not forsake him 
in this apparent relapse. «There was no drawing back 
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upon Nilakantha’s part from the suffering of the Cross. 
His mind was restrained by the holy sense of filial duty 
and the humble sense of honour to his ancestral religion. 
He did not shrink from the call of God, but he’doubted 
which was the call of God. God will never forsake one 
whom He knows to be honestly listening for the call. 
When men have earthly motives filling them with hesi- 
tation, God will commonly answer them according to 
their idols. So they go astray. The fault of their reason- 
ing is in the duplicity of their heart. God saw that the 
heart of Nilakantha was whole with Him. Therefore 
God carried him safely through each temptation, 

Well might those who are apt to look down upon the 
“native Christian” ask themselves if they ever were 
called upon to make so great a sacrifice for their religion 
as many of these despised ones have made, The meanest 
of them may have suffered far more than we have had 
to do; and many, I fear, have suffered far more than 
we would have been willing to do, And thus it was 
that Nilakantharao turned back when he appeared to 
be almost on the very border of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Alas! how many Christians draw back to what is 
practically the negation of Christ because they will not 
give themselves up to seck Him with their whole heart! 
‘The Cross may assume any form! All sufiering is not 
the Cross ; but there can be no finding of Christ where 
there is any self-gratification weighing with the mind in 
its doubts. He that seeks Christ must be ready to suffer 
for Christ, whatever be the form of the Cross which 
Christ may lay upon us, The true heart must seek 
truth for its own sake, and accept all consequences with 
humble submission. Therefore Jesus said, “ Every one 
that is of the truth heareth My voice ” (John xviii. 37). 

Balkrishnapant was not true to himself. He found it 
impossible to go back to heathenism, pure and simple, 
as he intended. He had already tasted too much of the 
sweetness and strength of the Gospel for that. He 
made a compromise. The Gayatri and the Lord’s 
Prayer were mingled in his devotions. The Sastras 

¥ 
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and the Holy Scriptures were the subject of his medi- 
tations, He could not even withdraw himself wholly 
from the Christian priest in his intercourse with the 

sentatives of Hindiism. He still from time to 
time continued to visit Mr. Smith, and manifested his 
unhappiness in his new line of conduct. 

The time was drawing near when that good missionary 
had to leave India for awhile. This brought matters to 
acrisis, Nilakantha then declared he could hold out no 
longer, and promised to meet him at Calcutta to see 
him off, at which time he hoped to make up his mind to 
receive Holy Baptism at his hands ; and this good news 
was confirmed by a Brahman mutual friend who had 
just come from seeing him, and hearing from him his 
eoayicgon that “there was salvation only through Jesus 

ist. 


“Having spent more than seventeen years uninterruptedly 
in India, engaged in a work which could not be discharged 
effectively without great mental strain, Mr. Smith found it 
necessary for the renewal of his health and vigour to revisit his 
native land.” Accordingly “he left India, January 27, 1848” 
(“Life and Labours of the Rev. W. Smith,” p. 45). 


He arrived at Calcutta expecting to find the young 
convert there prepared to be baptized at his hands, 
Alas! temptation had again come and gained a transitory 
victory. He had not the courage to carry out his con- 
victions, He afterwards acknowledged it, and deeply 
regretted it. But it must have been a sad blow to the 
earnest missionary, who was hoping that the sea] would 
have been put on his four years’ work by the baptism of 
his convert ere he left him, it might be, for ever. 

Meanwhile Nilakantha had regained his lost ground. 
‘The cause of his lapse was a distinct loss of faith. God 
had led him on a good way of the journey, and he had 
followed by faith. Then came a time when he tried to 
make his way by the light of reason alone, and reason 
failed him. In consequence, his faith became dim. It 
lost its first bloom. His great trial in years to come 
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‘was apparently an inability to discern the truth where 
faith and reason failed to appear equally clear. 

This produced a morbidity of temperament which 
showed itself in later life, especially when peculiarly 
tried by circumstances which required prompt attention, 
and left little time or room for deliberation. His letters 
frequently exhibit this. He alludes to the difficulties in 
his conversion over and over in, laying more stress 
upon the difficulties than upon their removal. 

If this be the true statement of the case, the fault was 
more than amply atoned for in that lack of spiritual joy, 
often amounting almost to a crushing desolation, which 
so often finds its utterance in his letters, but which 
was so bravely and manfully conquered by persistent 
struggle and trust in God. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MARCH 14, 1848, 


Baptism at Jaunpur by Rev. Robert Hawes—The Ghatasphot—His 
Father's Retirement—His Wife withdrawa—Not rescued until 
1853—Her Baptism—Mr. Smith’s Return to India—Nehemiah 
an bon. Lay-Reader under Church Missionary Society. 


THE first Indian letter received by Mr. Smith after he 
arrived in England was from the new convert. 

Not long after Mr. Smith had sailed, Balkrishnapant 
Goreh, the uncle, had called upon “Mr. M.” (probably 
the Rev, J. P. Menge), a valued member of the Church 
Missionary Society, to assure him that he need take no 
further trouble about his nephew, because he had made 
up his mind to relinquish all thoughts of changing his 
religion ! 

The issue, however, proved the uncle's statement to 
be untrue, for on February 9, almost a week after Mr. 
Smith had sailed, Nilakantha Sastri himself called on 
“Mr, M.,” and continued his visits two or three times a 
week, until he determined to delay no longer, but to be 
baptized, 

‘is father had tried hard to persuade him to put 
away his desire for Christianity for a few months, A 
Unitarian had advised his uncle to keep him away from 
baptism, and in many other ways Satan had tried hard 
to dissuade him from his purpose. But the hardest 
struggle throughout was the manifest sorrow of his 
beloved father, who foresaw a speedy separation. Once, 
his father had accompanieg him all the way from the 
chapel which he had attendeggto the missionary’s 
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house, and after vainly trying to obtain from his son af 
promise that he would not remain there, the © old! 
man went away threatening to destroy himself. This 
was too much for Nilakantha’s affectionate heart. He 
went after him and promised not to leave him. The 
father then went on, and the son entered the missionary’s 
house ; but he was afraid violence would now be used 
so as to prevent further visits. He therefore a 
servant might accompany him to his own house, that he 
might know where he was to be found in case he was 
kept back from repeating his visits. This, however, 
was not done. Consequently he spent most of his time 
with the missionary, to avoid the discomfort of his own 
home. Once, while visiting the Mission house, Mr. 
John Muir called on his way through Benares, and he 
had the pleasure of seeing his youthful antagonist. But 
he was no longer the conceited young Sastri, anxious to 
Measure swords with the renowned Sanskrit poet. He 
had become a meek and humble disciple, bewailing his 
inconsistency, because he had so long hesitated to 
embrace the Christian faith, He accused himself of 
having kept back friend Balkrishna, now irrevocably 
returned to Hindiism, 

Still he delayed. He could not face the grief that he 
knew his final step would cause his father, and he 
pleaded for permission to delay two months, as his / 
father had requested. In reply to this the missionary 
showed him that further procrastination would only cause 
the father more anxiety, and that he might even look 
forward to his following his son’s cxample. Besides which, 
wilful delaying to obey the Divine call was a sin. This 
brought him to a determination. At his next visit he 
begged to be allowed to remain in the Mission house 
and not return to his father’s house. He then made up 
his mind to be baptized at once ; but, probably in order 
to avoid any hindrance that might be put in the way if 
he were baptized in Benares, he proceeded to Jaunpiir 
for the purpose, and sought the protection of the 
Church Missionary Society’s missionary there. _ 

He was very anxious at fhe last, no doubt distrusting 
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his deliberation, and so set off at once in a native 
carriage to avoid any further cause for delay. This was 
on Sunday, March 12, 1848. 

Evidently he had been closely watched all the time. 
A young Sastri, nephew of Maratha Brahmans so well- 
known as the ex-Divan and the manager of the Anna- 
phrana Chhatra, and son of the gentle Saonyasi, who 
lived as a hermit in a hut in the grounds of the Goreh 
mansion—having now, too, made no secret of his lean- 
ings towards Christianity—he could scarcely have 
remained hidden had he chosen ! 

Letters appeared in Benares native papers. Corre- 
spondents were informed that Nilakantha Sistri was 
keeping straight, and duly performing all the prescribed 
rites of a Brahman! This was published only a few 
days before he left Benares, His flight to Jaunpur 
necessitated a contradiction: “Nilakantha Sastri, the 
son of a most respectable man, left here on the 12th for 
Jaunpur, and has wandered into the path of ruin, eating 
and drinking with the Christians.” Spies had seen him 
eating fruit on the verandah of the Mission house, 
Another says that they found him eating fish at the 
house of the catechist with whom he was staying ; and 
that, drawing their attention to it, he let them see 
plainly that his fall was complete. In those days, 
Hindiis who had broken caste could not, as now, be 
restored again by a few ceremonies and a large bribe. 
We have already seen this in the unhappy case of 
Balkrishna. 

At the Mission house, Jaunpir, Nilakantha was 


! kindly received “by the Rev. Robert Hawes, the 


European missionary in charge. On the following 
Tuesday, March 14, 1848, he was baptized, and the 
missionary gave him the Christian name of Nehemiah, 
by which he was always afterwards known, save to his 
ant friends, to wi he was always Nilakantha 


The same day he wrote to “ Mr. M.” (#4 Mr. Menge) 
at Benares, telling him the happy news in his own simple 
way — <i 


Baptism. zt 


“Through the goodness of God I arrived here safely on 
Monday, and to-day, Mangal, that is Tuesday [in English, 
gladness| I was admitted by baptism into the Church of Christ 
a little after eight o'clock in the morning” (“ Dwij,” p. 141). 


Mr, Hawes wrote, “He is indeed, a child of grace 
and a pattern of meekness and every Christian virtue.” 
The neophyte himself wrote :— 


“Nehemiah to the Rev. William Smith sendeth greeting, 
Your letter I have received, It has afforded me much pleasure. 
Tam very thankful for the advice you have kindly given me, 
and will attend to it, and, through God's help, will follow your 
directions. You have been of great assistance to me from the 
first, and always very anvious about me, and manifested the 
greatest love to me; I am therefore deeply indebted to you. 

“You, sir, know my disposition—what a doubting, wavering 
man I have been. Indeed, the devil, who has been the 
destroyer of man all along from the beginning, had obtained 
entire control over me; so much so that I broke my promise 
{e you og (tc. of commng to Calcutta), for which I am deeply 


mi 

“After I wrote to you in Calcutta, I felt much grief and 
regret, well knowing that until you had received intelligence of 
my baptism you would not cease to moum over me. After I 
had written to you I went on attending to the worship of the 

ds, etc., but my heart was not in it, though I urged myself to 
it. After a short time, however, the Lord put this thought into 
my mind: ‘ How long wilt thou remain in this undecided state, 
tempting (God) ; and if death should find thee in this condition, 
what will then be thy fate?’ So I determined to leave (home, 
etc.); but I cannot describe what I suffered from leaving my 
father, with whom I had now been in intercourse of fellowship 
again for three or four months. However, the Lord, of His 
great mercy, extricated me from this snare also. But on account 
of my great regard to my dear father, and from consideration 
of his feelings, I thought it better not to be baptized at Benares ; 
I therefore went to Jaunpur, where the rite was performed, 

“Mr. H., like yourself, is exceedingly kind to me. But he, 
alas! is also leaving for England. So there is nothing for me 
to depend on, but merely the mercy of the Lord. Besides 
Him there is no Saviour of such an ignorant, stupid sinner as 
Tam. Pray do not once fofget me in your prayers, that God 
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may be pleased to preserve me from Satan’s snares, and my 
own evil heart. Do not also, I beseech you, forget to pray for 
my dear father. 

“You say nothing in your letter about returning to us. We 
are a Hl thinsting to see you again. So may God speedily bring 

uu 5. 
we My compliments to your family. May God grant you all 
much peace in every way [ 

December 13, 1848." 

(“ Dwij,” p. 247.) 

The Rev. Robert Hawes withdrew from Jaunpir in 
1849. 

“ After his return to Benares, Nehemiah expressed a great 
desire to go and speak to his perishing countrymen, and espe- 
cially his friends and neighbours near his father’s house, of the 
Great Salvation. He was strongly advised against doing this, 
but his heart was too full of zeal and love to desist, and one 
day, without saying anything to any one on the Mission premises, 
he went” (“Dwij,” p, 148). 

As soon as he reached what he thought was 2 favour- 

' able locality he took out a Christian tract and began 
reading it aloud. The crowd that had assembled, how- 
ever, hootcd at him and abused him, and finally took to 
flinging mud at him. He was thercfore obliged to 
desist, and came back all soiled with the mud and dirt 
—but he was in no way discouraged. He only smiled 
at the figure he showed and said that he would go 
again and again until he had tired them out of treating 
him as they then had done. 

Soon after his baptism became known, he was person- 
ally attacked in a Benares native newspaper of March 
23, to which he replied, having previously shown his 
letter to Mr. Menge. He defended himself from the 
charge of madness, which they brought against him, 
reminding them of their own statement in previous 
issues, that he had long been engaged in seeking the 
Truth in Christianity and had hitherto kept back be- 
cause he was not sufficiently convinced, which doubts 
had only recently been removed. He then refutes 
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their silly charge that Christianity is a mere matter of 
meat and drink and outward ceremonies by referring to 
its spiritual nature. And he ends by stating that he 
had given up Hindilism because he was disgusted with 
its ignorance and foolishness, 

It is much to the credit of the Hindd editor that this 
justification of his conduct was inserted. 

His baptism was the beginning of a new life. His own 
words, printed in his lecture to educated native gentle- 
men, delivered at Mhow, Jan. 14, 1881, will fitly 
conclude this chapter :— 

“When God, by His mercy, removed prejudice from my 
mind, I began to see at once that Hindtism could not be a 
divinely revealed religion, and I soon came to the conclusion 
that I ought to embrace Christianity. Now, gentlemen, you 
understand that it is not an easy thing for 2 Brahman to become 
a Christian. Nay, it was far more difficult thirty-three years 
ago, when I embraced Christianity, than it is now, English 
education has brought about a great change in the minds of 
men since then, We, Christians, are respectfully treated now 
by hundreds of young men everywhere (who have received an 
English education): and many more men have embraced 
Chnstianity since ; and so men are gradually getting accustomed 
to the idea. It was different thirty-three years ago, especially 
in such a place as Benares. 1 assure you it was a very great 
sacrifice to me to be separated from, and cast out by, my 
relatives, and to become the object of the greatest ignominy 
and reproach among all, But it was the force of conviction, 
and the voice of conscience which showed me that I ought to 
embrace Christianity, and compelled me to embrace it: God, 
by His grace, giving me strength and courage to do so. And 
now, dear sirs, that which I consider to he the greatest blessing 
for myself, I cannot help longing with all my heart for my dear 
countrymen to partake in. This is my motive, dear sirs, in 
endeavouring now to bring the subject of Christianity before 
you.” 

The immediate effect of his baptism was his excom- 
munication from caste. The family pedigree speaks of 
the performance of his “Ghatasphot”—a ceremony which 
signifies that, being a defiled person, he is henceforth 
dead to his friends. 2 
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A description of the ceremonies of the Ghatasphot will 
help us to realize the awful character of the denunciation, 

‘We must turn first to the Genealogy where the name 
of the son of the pious Brahmabhut Sivarampant is 
recorded. 

Nilkantha Dada, son of Sivaram Babaji, born at 
Kasirpar, in the Hamirpir district, in the Samvat year, 
1889 [reckoned from B.C. 57, King Vikramaditya] and in 
the Saka year [1747] reckoned from A.D. 78, King Sali- 
vahana, on the sixth day of the dark half of the month 
of Magha, under the third portion of Chitra, Tula Rafi 
fee the sign of the Zodiac] of the Rakéasas [these are a 
form of evil spirits]. In his early age he was very learned, 
but he became chrashth [i.¢. polluted] at Jaunpir in the 
Samvat year,1905. At the ageof twenty-three he became 
a Christian, along with his second wife. Then his Ghata- 
sphot was performed. His second wife died afterwards, 
This wicked, polluted man appears in the list of this 
Genealogy, and was at Indore whenthis was written [Dec. 
8, 1882]. His daughter, aged thirty, is in England, as 
yet unmarried. This defiled one, although alive, must 
be counted as dead. 

The word “ Ghatasphot” means “the breaking of the 
pitcher.” It is the ceremony by whicha on is ejected 
out of caste, without hope of return. e is cast aside 
like a broken vessel, 

The Dharma Sindhu, or collection of Hindi cere- 
monies (quoted by Mr. Baba Padmanji in his Marathi 
manual of Hinduism) says that it is the penalty for one 
who has broken caste, and will not do penance (prayai- 
chitia) before a king or guru bandhau, [#.¢ one who is 

ru to himself and one other person]. 
‘irst of all, advice should be given repeatedly, and 
every effort made to persuade the person who has broken 
j the customs to perform prd@yaichit and return to his 
erm practice, If he will not do so, then he must 
suffer the Ghatasphot. 

‘The funeral ceremonies of the person are performed 
just as though he were actually laid out for his own 
obsequies, only without the burning. 
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They are commenced by a man- or maid-servant bring- 
ing a vessel filled with dirty water. This is set down 
upon the ground and kicked over by the person who 
brings it, with the left foot. Hence the name “ broken 

jitcher,” 

P This evidently symbolizes all that goes before the 
funeral of an orthodox Hindi, from his death until the 
procession arrives at the burning ghat, or place of 
cremation, The dirty water, the menial who performs 
the act, and the insulting mode of overturning the 
water-pitcher emphasize the degraded nature of the 
corpse. 

While this is being done, all present, including the 
immediate members of his family, utter his name. 

All must mourn for one day, and the funeral cere- 
monies, the offering of the pinda or rice-cakes, the liba- 
tions of water and other things must be performed up to 
the eleventh day’s ritual, though not necessarily giving 
one day to each. All may be done by accumulation, on 
one or three days, 

This being over, the name of the man must never 
more be mentioned. No conversation must be held 
with him. No one must touch him. No one needs 
have anything more to do with him. If one does, it is 
at the peril of the offender, who becomes subject to the 
penalty of pollution as being identified with the excom- 
municated man. 

Pandit Govindrao had not heard of this sentence being 
pronounced on his brother; but he was a child at the 
time. Inever heard Fr. Gorehspeak of it, but it is not very 
likely that he would do so, for it would all happen without 
his privity. The notice given in the Genealogy may be 
assumed to be correct, and it is the most natural thing 
that these ceremonies should be punctually performed. 

So truly had an outcast Brahman to feel that in the 
sight of his brethren he had indeed been made “as the 
filth of the world and the offscouring of all things” 
(1 Cor. 4. 13). 

Nehemiah was now as one dead to all his old surround- 
ings, saving only that he tetained his father’s love. 


ee 
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Brahmanism, and all the pride of caste, was a thing 
dead to him. It belonged to the world of sin and death, 
out of which he had escaped into the kingdom of light 
and life. 

The sadder result of his conversion was the effect it 
had upon the father whom he loved so dearly, and whose 
intimate companion and disciple he had been since the 
mother’s death some years before. He had often told 
his son, while he was still undecided, that if he became 
a Christian he was sure he could not long survive the 
blow which it would give him. And this saying had 
rankled in his son’s breast, now urging him to torture his 
father no longer by suspense, and at another time making 
him shrink from carrying out his resolution. 

In this forecast, however, he was mistaken, for Ne- 
hemiah had been a Christian between thirteen and 
fourteen years when his father passed away. 

In another letter written to Mr. Smith, while in Eng- 
Jand, a year after his baptism, he alludes to this sad sub- 
ject. His father gave himself up more than ever to 
solitude and religious practices, hoping thereby that he 
would receive some consolation for the loss of hisson. He 
ceased to speak to any one except Nehemiah, towards 
whom, notwithstanding his outcasting, he manifested as 
tender a love as of old. Indecd, unless he saw him once 
every four or five days he became quite distressed. 
Nehemiah was hopeful of his father’s conversion. The 
anxiety which the father showed in desiring to gain 
comfort and support from his idol-worship made him 
hopeful that God might lead him on to find the true 
comfort in Christ, which is the only solace of the broken- 
hearted. Hindiis seldom seek other consolation than the 
satisfaction of doing ameaninglessdutyinthe performance 
of their rites. Such advice could no longer satisfy this 
good man. He was all the while groping after light, 
secking but not finding (Rom. ix. 32). He reached out 
after something which he had not, but he did feel the 
misery of what he was. He sought purification in a 
spirit of satisfaction with his Hindi state, and therefore 
he did not die to himself in such a way that he could 
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wake up to the light of the revelation of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ. 

It was during a pilgrimage undertaken, as he thought 
at the call of the gods, that death overtook him at the 
sacred town of Hardwar, in the year 1861, at the age 
of sixty-two; as his son says,“ alone, and among 
strangers ;” for Hardwar is four hundred miles north- 
west of Benares, even as the crow flies, and there is no 
knowing the circuitous route the old man may have 
taken in visiting sacred shrines on the way. 

Father Goreh never ceased to attribute the cause of 
his father’s death to grief at his own conversion, and up 
to the very time of his death he entertained a most 
affectionate love for his son. 

The father had no attendant with him in the anchor- 
ite’s hut in which he lived. He used to prepare and 
cook his own food. Here Nehemiah used to call and 
see him. He prostrated himself before his father as a 
dutiful son. The father would then always give him 
some of his own food to eat. While he blamed him for 
becoming a Christian, he used to implore him never to 
give it up and become a freethinker or an atheist. 
“ Without religion,” he used to say, “man cannot exist. 
You have changed yours; but still Christianity és a 
religion—therefore keep to it.” 

The effect on his uncle, Balkrishnapant Goreh, was 
far different. As we have already frequently seen, he 
was a great contrast to his pious elder brother. 
courtier, a worldly man, an admirer of English educa- 
tion and habits (so far as they were known at that time), 
he felt keenly, not the spiritual separation, but the social 
degradation. That a Goreh, a nephew of his, should be 
a defiled Christian, an out-caste, such a filthy thing that 
the world would not touch, the abhorrence of sacred 
Benares, was bitter indeed. 

How the once proud Prime Minister, the respected 
manager of the Annapiirana Chhatra, would wince at 
seeing or suspecting the look of pity or scorn fixed 
upon him while he passed along the streets of the 
sacred city! The uncle or an out-caste, of one of 
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those most degraded of all beings, a polluted “ native 
Christian,” an eater of animal food, a creature of a 
misttha missionary | 

‘The victory, however, has been won by the grace of 
Christ. Nilakantha has broken away from the bondage 
of his birth. He has become the child of God in Christ. 

Are his trials over? No, not yet! He must follow 
Christ, bearing His Cross, 

Many difficulties awaited him. And first—what of 
his wife? 

Either before, or probably immediately after Nehe- 
miah was baptized, his uncle sent his wife back to her 
father's house. By Hindi law she was ipso facto released 
from her husband ; for by the Brahmanical out-casting 
he was as if dead, and she a widow. 

Poor Nehemiah! He had hoped that she might 
eventually follow his example, and was looking forward 
to instructing her. He had several conversations with 
her, and she seemed to agree with all he said ; but it is 
probable she did not understand much of it. So he 
afterwards thought. But he prayed earnestly for her 
conversion. He therefore at once set about endeavour- 
ing to get her back, and the missionaries encouraged 
and aided him in this, The collector was called upon, 
and on ascertaining that the young convert was in 
earnest, he said warmly, “I will help him with all my 
might.” So he did. He tried his utmost—all to no 
purpose! He was respectfully reminded by the Brah- 
mans that the English law was powerless in such a case, 
or rather that it did not affect it; and he was obliged 
to withdraw, perceiving the truth of their statement. 

Lakshmibai’s father was meanwhile teaching her to 
read, so as to console her in her widowhood. Petitions 
were then sent to the deputy magistrate, praying that 
her husband might have an interview with her; but her 
friends would not let her see him. The petitions were 
therefore unsuccessful. The rhanadar, or officer, was on 
the husband's side, and bribed a man to try and get her 
taken somewhere where Nehemiah might see her. Ali 
in vain 
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This went on for some time ; various plans were tried 
and failed. The collector himself—whether before or 
after his attempt above described, I cannot say—inter- 
ested himself personally in the matter, * He came to the 
Church Mission at Sigra, and, accompanied by some of 
the missionaries, took Nehemiah with him to his wife’s 
house, Her father had died not more than a month 
before. This was made a pretext with the Christians 
for her being placed under her husband’s protection, 
but grievously added to her mother’s trials. Nehemiah 
gave her (the mother) pecuniary help; and later on she 
was attached to him and reconciled to her daughter’s 
condition. 

Let us hear Fr. Goreh’s own account, written down at 
his dictation by his daughter :— 


“The house was a small one, three storeys high, with a very 
small ckawk, or courtyard. It had two doors, one outer and 
an inner one, both very strong, raised a few steps above the 
street pavement, ‘The magistrate stood at the door and com- 
manded her to be brought out. A Brahman appeared and 
expostulated, but tHe magistrate insisted. At last her mother 
brought her into one of the rooms, which had a jafrey or 
lattice partition, through which my father spoke to her. She 
was furious, called her husband an out-caste, a chamar (i.c. shoe- 
maker, a very low caste), etc., and said she would have nothing 
to do with him; so the case was given up for that time.” 


Another scheme! 

During Mr, Smith’s absence in England, the Rev. 
Charles Benjamin Leupolt was in charge of the Church 
Mission in Benares. Fr. Goreh says of him— He was 
a very pleasant, jovial man, always ready for a joke.” 
‘When he saw the situation, he inquired, “Shall we try 
by lawful means, or by just means?” By the former 
he meant the law, which had already been shown to be 
powerless ; by the latter he meant going in a body to 
the mother’s house, and taking Lakshmibai away by 
force. She was at this time about sixteen years old, 
We then summoned all the elders, catechists, and others 
who bore any office in the Church to a council of action. 
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They assembled in the sacred building. After some 
deliberation, what Mr. Leupolt called his “just " scheme 
was decided upon, and all knelt in prayer for God’s 
blessing upon it. ‘A young Englishman, Mr. Broadway, 
said, “I will lead the party and bring Nehemiah’s wife 
back to him” 

Everything being thus arranged, the friends assembled, 
a pretty large party in all, including a native band with 
tomtoms and other instruments of Indian music, Mr. 
Broadway at the head. 

Only two days before this a riot had taken place in 
Benares. It had been the custom for each prisoner to 
cook his own food in the gaol. As this naturally caused 
@ great deal of extra work, an order from Government 
was issued that henceforth the food for all the prisoners 
should be cooked in one place and served out. As 
soon as this order was known the Hindis were greatly 
enraged, for it involved a disregard of caste; and as 
men of all castes had their friends or relatives in prison, 
they took up their cause, and deeply resented the 
attempt—such it seemed to them-—to break their caste 
by making them eat food prepared by persons of a 
lower or different caste. They assembled in thousands 
outside the city, and demanded a reversal of the order. 
Fr. Goreh refers to this in his paper on “The Hindi 
Philosophies,” contributed to the /ndian Church Quarterly 
Review of April, 1891, p. 160. 

The city was therefore practically empty on the day 
chosen for the seizure of Lakshmibai. Besides this, the 
collector, whom all feared for his severity, but loved for 
his justice, had sent round a proclamation that wherever 
a knot of people were seen standing together in any of the 
streets they would be liable to be seized and imprisoned. 

Everything, therefore, seemed favourable for the ex- 
pedition ; there was little fear of interruption, and the 
collector himself knew of the plan and approved of it. 

Mr, Leupolt, accompanied by Mr. Broadway and about 
twenty men armed with clubs, escorted Nehemiah in a 
palanquin to his wife's house, which was in the heart of 
the city. . 


The Wifes Escape. . 8 


The streets, usually 2 living stream of human beings, 
were on this day absolutely deserted ; the people were 
too frightened to be seen in them at ali. Not a living 
creature was to be seen anywhere. 

By some mistake the bearers carried the palanquin in 
@ wrong direction, and the delay caused by turning into 
the right road just gave Lakshmibai’s people, who had 
heard of this strange procession, time to prepare for it. 

‘When they reached the house they found they had 
been expected, and were prepared for. In the story, as 
told by his daughter, and kindly placed at my disposal, 
it is said, “My mother’s friends heard of the intended 
attack, and barricaded the house, but the men with their 
clubs lifted the doors off their hinges and entered,” 

“I heard my wife singing,” said Fr, Goreh, “while 
grinding the wheat for the chapattis, or native bakestone 
(pancake-like bread), which we Hindiis eat. I told this 
to the chief catechist, who went upstairs. I did not go.” 
Lakshmibai had hidden herself in one of the rooms on 
the second storey. The man who had been bribed found 
her there, and as soon as she had been told that her 
husband was at the door and was calling her, she rose 
at once and followed him to the palanquin, where she 
seated herself at her husband’s side, “We then went 
on to the Mission compound,” he continued, “ retracing 
our steps with tomtoms and fifes and much noise and 
joy.” His daughter adds that although an excited 
crowd had by this time gathered round, and was follow- 
ing them, no one interfered. Fr. Gorch says: “My wife 
never raised one alarming cry, and yet I am sure she 
was very frightened. After some time, poor child, she 
looked up to me and said, ‘Promise me you will never 
leave me. Do not forsake me.’ So I promised, and 
after that she seemed comfosted.” She felt now that 
she, too, had lost her caste, so there was no turning 
back,” 

Of course her people were not going to let her escape 
80 easily, They came after her, and bade her return 
with them, but she went to her husband's side, and said, 
“I will never leave my husbafid.” This did not satisfy 

G 
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them, and they lodged a complaint before the collector. 
He was thereupon forced to summon the husband, but 
along with the summons he sent a kind message of 
sympathy. “If on private inquiry we find your wife 
will not stay with you, then take her to another taluka 
(a division of a country), so that J need not separate 


ru. 

On the day appointed, his wife having previously 
assured him she would not leave him, they both went to 
the collector's court, accompanied by many friends, where 
the collector had tea provided, and gave some to Fr, 
Goreh and his party before them all, “A friend of my 
wife’s father was seated close to the collector, who was 
holding bis catcheri (court) in his own compound. This 
friend came to see that justice was done to my wife and 
her parents, After hearing the case, the collector asked 
my wife what she wished to do, and she said very clearly, 
“T will never leave my husband.’ The collector on this 
turned round to the friend of her parents and said: 
Wel the matter is settled Be riend) looked ver 

rily at my wife and said, iO you say you wil 
never leave your husband?’ Fhe collector stopped 
his interfering, saying ‘That is no business of yours. 
Nehemiah, take your wife home’; and so ended the 
«just’ means of getting my wife.” 

Father Goreh concludes his narrative: “1 then tried to 
prepare my wife for her baptism. It seems that on my 
leaving her, to become a Christian, she fretted a good 
deal, and so, to give her some occupation, her father 
taught her to read. So I just put the New Testament 
into her hands and bade her to read it.” 

Their daughter adds that he himself instructed her 
very carefully, but it was some time before she was willing 
to receive the Word. She rebelled at first, and at times 
bitterly reproached her husband. 

Her subsequent history must be recorded in a future 


ce 
Nehemiah thus at length recovered his wife, but this 
recovery did not take place until nearly five years after 
his baptism. 


Occupation. 83 

We must now return to that event and the stir which 
it occasioned at Benares. The newspaper article, and 
Nehemiah’s reply, must, of course, have intensified the 
excitement. We cannot tell what effect the knowledge 
of so startling an event may have had upon many, 

While some of his friends, such as Balkrishna, fell back, 
others were rather led on by it ; so that when the good 
missionary returned they were eager to see him. 

In the present state of the Indian Church, the em- 
ployment of new converts is always a difficulty. Of 
course, whatever occupation they previously held under 
Hindis would be at once taken away from them. In 
those days, even if they had a position under Govern- 
ment, their former caste-fellows who might be employed 
in the same department would make their post unbear- 
able, The caste-custom of bringing up a son to follow 
the steps of his ancestors incapacitates Hindus from 
many employments that would easily be learned by 
men of another race, 

Nehemiah’s family was a wealthy one. As a Hindi, 
there would be no question about his livelihood: he 
shared the fortunes of the house, and lived as an inde- 
pendent gentleman. But the wealth was now all under 
the uncle’s control. The father was living a life of 
voluntary poverty, and the uncle would not be likely to 
support a nephew who had so disgraced the family, and 
disobeyed his commands. The young convert had not 
been educated for any profession. He was merely a 
Philosophical student, qualified to be a teacher. But 
what Hindii would become the pupil of a Brahman who 
had been out-casted ? 

‘When, then, he was turned out of his father’s home, 
he was thrown on the missionaries’ hands, and Mr. Smith, 
who knew him best, and how best to provide for him, 
was still away in England. Ihave no means of ascer- 
taining what happened in the first year of his conversion, 

There is little doubt but that during this time he 
would be employed in literary work, and perhaps take 
his place among the catechists and minor agents in the 
genera! routine of the Missio-?® 
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Mr. Hill tells us he never was a paid agent; but he 
was well fitted to take his part in mission: work, for 
he had been an ardent and zealous student of Christianity 
for four years, and was a man of learning and (which is 
a very different thing) of wisdom too, 

Mr. Sherring says :-— 


* After spending fourteen months and a half in England Mr. 
Smith gladly returned to India, and resumed his old work in 
Benares. He returned in the summer of 1850. During his 
brief sojourn in England he pleaded the cause of higher 
education for the Hindfis, and for four additional missionaries 
to be sent out to Benares, We want one,” he says, “to devote 
himself to Sanskrit and Hindi iearing, and thus to prepare 
himself thoroughly to encounter the Hindi Pandits.” 


On his return to India, about a year aftcr this, he 
found that God had raised up one man just such as he 
required, in that convert whose temporary withdrawal 
must have so wounded his heart when he left its shores 
fourteen months before. 

Mr. Smith at once gave him work as translator and 
catechist, and employed him in the educational work of 
the Mission. 


“ From the time that I became a Christian,” Fr. Gorch says 
of himself in a letter dated May 21, 1875, “ the missionaries 
employed me as a preacher to heathen, whom they call a 
reader or a catechist. This is what I have been accustomed 
to do, but I did it in a very poor way. However, I liked this 
work, and there was no other work for which I felt much 
taste.” 7 


The account given by Mr, Smith does not tally with 
his own self-depreciation. He was evidently a great 
power, and went to his work with all the zeal of a new 
convert. We have numerous instances in Mr, Smith’s 
own journal. 

The Rev, J. R. Hill says that Fr. Goreh was the 
guest of different missionaries and others, and received 
remuneration for literary’work done in connection with 
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Queen's College, and perhaps with Dr. Muir and Dr. 
Fitz-Edward Hall. He also became the tutor of three 
maiden ladies, the Misses Gabbetts by name, who came 
out from Ireland to work in Benares in 1861, and he 
was also the Pandit teacher of Mrs. Smith’s “ City Girls’ 
School” there, The Misses Gabbetts had to leave India 
because their health gave way, but they continued to 
contribute to his support, after much pressure on their 
part to make him willing to receive it. Up to the time 
of his ordination, his name was never on the pay-sheet 
of any mission or society. He was very particular 
about this, as he made it a matter of conscience. 

Mr. Smith had twice revised Henry Martyn’s Urda 
Book of Common Prayer. Nehemiah helped him to 
translate it into Hindi, the most largely spoken of all 
the Indian vernaculars. 

His conversion was followed by that of others. When 
Mr. Smith returned to India, he found many inquirers 
awaiting him, and he formed them into a class, which 
met at his house every Friday morning. 

Nehemiah was no doubt of t use in helping them 
in their difficulties. Within ‘a few months, Mr. Sherring 
says, some of them were baptized. In 1851 a great stir 
was made by the baptism of a student of the Jay 
Narayan College, and a rich, gosavi, or religious ascetic. 
This was made by Mr. Smith the occasion of daily 
preaching, through half of the city, in which Nehemiah 
accompanied him. Mr. Sherring, in his “Life and Labours 
of the Rev. William Smith,” gives some very interesting 
specimens of Mr. Smith’s preaching, full of similes, and 
affording exteedingly able answers to Hindi objections. 

In these there are occasional allusions to “ Nehemiah.” 


“N. told me that he had given a copy of Mr. Muir's Matz 
Parikhsha to a Pandit, who said he had perused it once, but 
would not read it again, for it had so shaken his faith in 
Hindiism that he feared, if he did not take care, he might 
become a Christian.” 








Again, under the same year, 1851, occurs the incident 
before quoted :— 
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“N,,, the catechist, met his young brother (Govind), to whom 
he had not spoken for four years, and said to him ‘Are you 
well?’ The boy tumed his face aside, and, walking away, just 
enunciated the words, ‘Well?—oh caste, caste.’ ‘The family 
had been turned out of caste on account of N.’s baptism 
(“Life and Letters,” p. 183). 


The Pandit Govindrao, of whom I asked further con- 
firmation of this story, remembers having met his 
brother in the street, but forgets what conversation 
they had, if any. He was under the impression, how- 
ever, that Mr, Smith was mistaken in his supposition as 
to the family being included along with Nehemiah in the 
penalty of excommunication. He says his brother was 
considered as an out-caste and shunned. As the Pandit 
was at that time only fifteen, and Mr. Smith’s journal is 
contemporancous with the event, we must suppose either 
that Mr. Sherring spoke from popular report or that he 
knew the fact. The reference to Fr. Goreh's Ghatasphot 
being performed which occurs in the Genealogy would 
seem to corroborate the latter evidence. 

In this same year Nehemiah was occupied in literary 
work along with the two missionaries, 

The Rev. J. R. Hill, says— 


“The first literary undertaking after his conversion was a 
recasting of a most valuable book for Pandits and educated 
Hindas generally, the Sat Mat Nirupan, i.e, Inquiring into the 
‘True Religion; and the translation of the Book of Common 
Prayer into Hindi. The Sat Afat Nirupan was not a new 
book, but one which Mr, Smith and Mr. Leupolt had jointly 
written, and which had already passed through several editions, 
‘The latter section of it, upon Islam, had also been published 
separately, under the Urdu rendering of its Hindd title, Din # 
Hage ki Tahgig ; ot, Investigation into the True Religion. The 
first portion, which was an investigation of Hindiism, was full 
of Sanskrit quotations from the Puranas and other classics, but 
¥r. Goreh pointed ont to his two friends, the authors, that there 
were tome mistakes in them, and he was able to produce 
passages from the sacred books of his countrymen which were 
more reliable and apposite. {By his aid, then, the book was 
rewritten, and in its renovated form is to this day, and will 
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probably remain, the guide-book to the Truth for ordinary 
Pandits and his countrymen generally.” 


The next year, 1853, was a year of natural sorrow, 
but of spiritual joy. His young wife, Lakshmibai, had 
all along been Giigently instructed by her husband, 
Being able to read, she could continue her preparation 
for her baptism while Nehemiah was away from her. 
Towards ‘December of the next year, 1853, her health 
gradually failed her. 


“ About a year after she was restored to him,” Fr. Goreh 
writes, “ our little Nellie was born.” This is Miss Ellen Lakshmi 
Goreh, now a deaconess in the Church of England at Allahabad, 
his only child. “Soon afterwards, my wife grew very delicate 
and died. She died a very peaceful death, calling out all 
through the last night of her life ‘Oh Lord Jesus, have mercy 
upon me.’ This often comforts me, for if she had not really 
believed in Jesus Christ she would have called on Ganpati or 
Rama (gods of the Hindts). This comforts me, for I feel”— 
there he again, after his manner, depreciates himself—‘ that my 
selfishness and general conduct was such as to drive her to the 

tes of hell, ir good Lord have mercy on her and on me, 

ly little baby was adopted by a kind missionary, who gave 
her the same education he gave his own children.” 


The wife was baptized Dec. 1, 1853, along with her 
little daughter. She only survived two days, being 
called away from this world on Dec. 3. It was a blessed 
thing thus to die in the freshness of baptismal grace. 

The Church Missionary Intelligencer of the next 
month, January, 1854, gives the following account :— 


“Dear Lakshmibai died a happy and glorious death last 
night about nine o'clock. Patient in all her sufferings, spiritual 
in mind, and with great love of her Saviour, she was a striking 
proof of what Divine grace can effect on the mind of a 
heathen in the space of fourteen months. Her husband had 
taken a great deal of pains in instructing her; but to Ged 
alone be all the praise.” 


His daughter was adopted by Mr. Smailes, an indigo 
planter, until 1857, the yeaPof the Mutiny, in which be 
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lost his fortune. After that, the Rev. William Town- 
send Storrs, of the Church Missionary Society, Lucknow, 
adopted the little girl, and took her with his family to 
England. She was educated with Mr. Storrs’ children 
until 1880, when she returned to India. She is the 
author of a very beautiful, heart-stirring book of poems, 
entitled “From India’s Coral Strand.” In the life of 
the late Miss Frances Ridley Havergal it is stated that 
‘she was the only one whom Miss Havergal knew who 
could thoroughly enter into her spirit. It was at Miss 
Havergal’s advice that she returned to India after her 
many years’ residence in England, Miss Goreh was 
placed in charge of Bishop Johnson's Orphanage at 
Allahabad, as first lady superintendent, at its opening, 
Feb. 29, 1892, and in 1898 became a deaconess in the 
diocese of Lucknow, still superintending the Orphanage, 

Until her return to India, the father and daughter 
seldom met, but after that the opportunities of meetii 
were very frequent, and during the last years of his life 
he was often at Allahabad. 

Meanwhile Mr. Smith was very anxious that al) the 
catechists should live under the same roof with himself, 
in the heart of the city. He proposed that the house 
should be called Mastht Math, or “ Christ's Monastery,” 
that it should be the centre and the rallying place of 
the little community, who should go out to evangelize 
the city and return at night, after their labours, for rest 
and quiet. There were, however, great difficulties in 
the way, and the plan was never carried out. I think 
we can see the hand of “ Nehemiah” in this attempt, or 
at least realize how close such a scheme would be to his 
heart. 


CHAPTER VIII 


1853. 
The Meharajah Dhuleep Singh—Filst Visit to England. 


THE year 1853 is remarkable as the date of Nila- 
kantha’s first visit to England. He came as companion 
to Maharajah Dhuleep Singh. Before entering upon 
this journey we may well consider briefly the history 
and religion of the Sikhs. 

Amritzar is the city of the Sikhs. As a commercial 
centre it takes precedence of every town in the Punish. 
Next to Delhi, it is the wealthiest and most populous 
city of the Punjab. The shawl manufacture of hmir 
is extensively carried on, and has been revived in this 
city with the utmost perfection, These imported workers 
form a large part of the population. The Kashmirs are 
all Muhammadans, but Amritzar is the sacred city of 
the Sikhs. 

The Sikh religion was founded by Nanak. He was 
born at Talvandi, near Lahore, in the year 1469, and 
his movement was therefore contemporary with that of 
Luther in Germany. He was a disciple of Kalir, and 
did not intend to start a new sect. He only acted asa 
guru, and people who followed “him were his Sikhs 
or disciples. 

Islam was the religion of the greater part of the 
population in that district, and Nanak, being himself a 
Hindi, desired to deliver his co-religionists from the 
idolatry in which they were sunk and the burden of 
caste which held them down? He doubtless sought to 
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effect some junction between Hindiism and Islam, but 
his teaching was pantheistic. He taught that creation 
was evolved out of the essence of the Supreme Being 
—Paramefvara, the Lord of all. The world and the 
soul of man are but expansions of the Divine Being, 
who may be known and worshipped under various 
names, but Hari or Vishnu is the special name whereby 
to call Him, In Nanak’s system Maya, or illusion, 
remains as the real principle of all the individualizing 
phenomena by which we are surrounded. Things are 
not what they seem. The Divine essence is the basis 
of all existence, 

Islim and Sikhism were far from coalescing. The 
Sikhs grew in secular importance, and developed as 
a military power, The two religions thus came into 
conflict, Ram-das, the fourth Guru in succession after 
Nanak, received from the Emperor Akbar (the con- 
temporary of our own Queen Elizabeth) the ground 
for the city which he would build. Here he excavated 
the great tank Amrita-sarar, the pool of immortality 
or nectar, and, with the offerings of his disciples, he 
built the square temple which became the centre of 
worship for future time. His son Arjun was the fifth 
guru, and he gathered together the sayings of his pre- 
decessors and compiled the Adigranth, which is their 
sacred volume, still cherished with great awe in the 
golden temple by the lake. 

The subsequent persecution of the Sikhs by Aurangzib 
only sufficed to awaken a stronger military antagonism 
than had been before. The Sikhs were a growing 
power. Govind-Singh resolved to avenge his father’s 
tortures, and to found an empire which should replace 
the Moslem. Thus from Nanak the Sikhs derived their 
religion, and from the tenth guru they rose to be a 
nation of soldiers, No thought of caste was tolerated 
amongst them, but they all assumed, in addition to their 
other names, the title of Singh, i¢ “lion.” Govind's 
ambition, however, was not to be fulfilled, After 
Aurangzib’s death he accepted office under Bahadur 
Shah, and died by treachery in 1708. 


The Sikhs. or 


Govind refused to allow any one to succeed him as 
guru. He left the sacred book to be the guru of the 
Sikh nation, The book has little to commend it. It is 
@ mere compilation of pantheistic devotion, and void of 
all definite purpose. It was compiled without any sense 
of inspiration, that it might be a visible object which 
should | bind all the people together in united reverence. 

Dr. John Spencer Login was about to proceed to 
England with H.H. the Maharaja Dhuleep Singh, to 
whom he had been appointed guardian by the British 
Government. 

The carly history of this prince, which is extremely 
interesting, has been written by Lady Login. When 
the Punjab was annexed in 1849, the young prince, 
then cleven years of became a pensioner of the 
HLE.LC,, and the Koh-i-nur diamond, which was one 
of the State jewels, was confiscated, or, as it was worded 
in the Treaty, “ Surrendered by the Maharaja of Lahore 
to the Queen of England.” Sir Henry Lawrence, who 
was the head of the Board of Three who ruled the 
conquered province, made choice of Dr. Login as 
governor to the young dethroned king, Dhuleep Singh ; 
and he could not have done better. They became 
mutually fond of each other. Dr. Login’s upright 
Christian character had a great effect in moulding that 
of the young prince. When the guardian was away on 
a short leave to meet his wife on her return from a visit 
to England, he was surprised to receive the following :— 

“Futtehgurb, December 9, 1850, 

“My Dear Goopv FRIEND, 

* J hope you are quite well, and Mrs. Login also. 
Iam well and happy. You will be surprised to leam of my 
determination to embrace the Christian religion. I have long 
doubted the truth of the one I was brought up in, and am con- 
vinced of the truth of the religion of the Bible, of which I have 
of late made Bhajun-Lal read portions to me. 

“Y have asked Captain Campbell to write to you on this 
subject. 

© Yours very sincerely, 
° “ Drurezp Sincn, 
“* Maharaja.” 
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Bhajun Lal, his confidential attendant, was a young 
Brahman who had been educated at the American Pres- 
byterian Mission at Fattehgurb, where he had learned a 
good deal about Christianity, and in turn taught his 
master. Unfortunately he remained a Hindi. The 
temptations of the world were too strong for him. 

The Maharaja, however, persevered in his desire, and 
after two years’ preparation was baptized in his palace 
at Futtehgurh (the English church being under repair) 
by the Rev. W. J. Jay, March 8, 1853, when he was just 
half-way between fourteen and fifteen years old. Thus, 
though brought up under the influence of Dr. Login, a 
Scotch Presbyterian, and prepared by the American 
Presbyterians at Futtehgurh, he was baptized by a priest 
of the Church of England, and became an English 
Churchman, 

Dbuleep Singh, it must be remembered, was by 
religion a Sikh. 

mm March 22, 1854, the Maharaja was at Benares, 
where he visited the Church Missionary Society's 
Mission. At the Jay Narayan College, the Pandit 
Nilakantha had the honour of a presentation to his 
Highness. After his return to the hotel his Highness 
sent a message, requesting the attendance of the con- 
verted pandit, and favoured him with about an hour's 
private conversation. 


“It would be 2 violation of delicacy to publish any details 
of his conversation, but it will be gratifying to Christian 
philanthropists to know that they evinced not only the warm 
attachment of the Mabaraja himself to his adopted Creed, but 
his zealous and highly intelligent interest in all plans and efforts 
for bringing his countrymen under the enlightening and raising 
influences of Christianity” (The Recorder, quoted in the 
Oriental Christian Spectator, April 1834, p. 188). 


No doubt, one result of this interview was the choice 
ce the Pandit to accompany the Maharaja to Europe as 
is tutor. 


It had always been a great desire of the young 
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Maharaja to visit England, but there were many 
political reasons why this was not approved of. After 
his baptism, however, there was less reason for refusing 
this ; so, on April 19, 1854, he was permitted to go, the 
Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie, having presented 
him with a Bible on the eve of sailing. 


“At Benares,” writes Lady Login “an addition was made 
to the party in the person of the Pandit Nehemiah Goreh, 
a young and learned Brabman convert, who had joined the 
missionaries there to work among his country-people, but who 
was induced by the Rev. W. Smith (senior missionary) to 
accept Login’s proposal, and accompany Dhuleep Singh to 
England for three years, as his tutor in Oriental languages. 
Nehemiah Goreh was of great benefit to Dhuleep Singh. He 
was so truly earnest, so pure-minded and simple, and his faith 
so strong, that his example was a living lesson. He returned 
to India, at the expiry of his term"—we shall see he did not 
fulfil it—*to resume his work, unspoiled by all the attention 
and admiration he had excited” (‘Sir John Login,” p. 327). 


Thus the Pandit Nehemiah Goreh paid his first visit 
to England. The respective ages of the tutor and royal 
pupil were twenty-nine and fifteen and a half. 

in the voyage they stayed in Egypt until the next 
steamer passed, which enabled them to explore the 
Pyramids, The pupil and tutor used to read “ Hodge’s 
Introduction to the Romans” together while on board 
ship. The steamer landed at Southampton. On the 
journey thence to London, Nehemiah was enchanted 
with the freshness and beauty of the country, so 
different from the arid barrenness of India. “That 
country,” he said, speaking of his native land, “is only 
fit for hermits and wanderers ; England is the abode of 
happiness and pleasure. There (in India) there is only 
tap (fever).” 

‘When they arrived in England they were soon 
summoned to the Royal presence at Buckingham Palace, 
and Dr. Login was knighted at Windsor in recognition 
of his services to the young Maharajah. His Highness 
was received in England With much honour, and had 
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the rank and precedence of a European prince. Sir 
John Login, however, had brought him up with a strict 
regard to truth and honesty, so that the boy’s head was 
not turned by all the respect shown tohim, He took 
it naturally and simply as his due. 

Her Majesty made him sit for his portrait at 
Buckingham Palace, which brought him daily in 
contact with her, and all the Court was charmed with 
his manly and easy bearing. Once the Queen, wishing 
to see how he regarded the confiscation of the great 
family jewel, upon which superstition supposes destiny 
to depend, brought the newly cut Kob-i-nor for him to 
sec, He was a little surprised at the decrease in size 
caused by the cutting, but, having received it, gave it 
back to the Queen, in his own hand, with a little speech, 
expressing his pleasure at being enabled to do so. 

In the course of conversation, Pandit Nehemiah’s 
name being mentioned in high terms, her Majesty 
expressed a desire to see the young Brahman convert 
who had the charge of the M: jah’s Oriental educa- 
tion, H.R.H. the Prince Consort was also anxious to 
see him. Consequently, Sir John Login brought him to 
the Palace for a private audience. 

He had been previously instructed as to the etiquette 
of the Court, but on being ushered into the Royal 
presence he became very nervous, and forgot all his 
instructions, and made a mistake in addressing his 
Sovereign, The Prince Consort took occasion to ask 
him some questions about his conversion; and, using 
the common parlance of the day, asked him if he 
intended “entering the Church.” The good Pandit had 
not heard this too common English phrase, and told 
the Prince he did not understand him, that he had 
already been a member of the Church eight years, on 
which it had to be explained to him that the inquiry 
was as to his intention of taking Holy Orders in the 
Church. The Queen was meanwhile conversing with 
Sir John Login, when she turned to Prince Albert, say- 
ing, “ Sir John Login tells me that the women of India 
are very superstitious ;” wMereupon the Prince at once 
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replied, “So they are in this country,” at which the 
Queen laughed heartily, and the Pandit was much 
aroused, 

Soon after his arrival he wrote the following letter to 
the Rev. William Smith :-— 

Extract from letter addressed to the Rev. William 
Smith, of Sigra, Benares, by Nehemiah Goreh (Nila- 
kantha Sastri), reprinted from the Dayanodaya of 
Dec, 1, 1854. He says :— 


“Through the mercy of God we have all safely artived in 
London. For several days past since our arrival, my time has 
been so taken up with the visits of friends and with sight-seeing, 
that I have had no favourable opportunity for writing letters, 
although for the last two or three days I have been intending 
to write. On this account I shall not be able to say much in 
the present letter, but I send you this note in order that you may 
hear of my safe arrival, and that yourself and my dear brethren 
(he native catechists) may retum thanks with me to our gracious 
‘ather. 


“On June 18 we reached Southampton, where we remained 
that day. On the 19th, a little before nine o'clock, we started 
for London, and arrived there about twelve o'clock. I am 
unable to give you a description of the beautiful appearance of 
the country throughout the journey; but if a few words will 
suffice, I would just say that England seems to be one extended, 
delightful, magnificent garden. From the moment of my 
reaching London, I have been exclaiming at this novelty and 
that, ‘Kya Khub,’ ‘Kya Khub’ (how beautiful ! how beautiful |), 
until I have become quite weary with ejaculating, and appear 
to myself to have entirely forgotten that there is anything in 
this world which is not good. What a great pity it is that my 
Hindi fellow-countrymen cannot come to this land. I am 
satisfied that it would be more to their profit to spend a few 
days here, in this delightful country, than in devoting a lifetime 
to the learning taught in their own schools. 

“To-day, in company with the Maharajah, I paid a visit to 
the India House, where we had an interview with the Chairmen 
of the Court of Directors, Major Oliphant, Sir Elliot Mac- 
naughton, and Sir James Melville. To me personally of course 
very little was said. Major Oliphant, however, asked me from 
what part of Hindistan I came, and whether I could speak 
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English, During this interview I plainly perceived that the 
opinion of the Hindis respecting the Company, that they were 
extortionate and oppressive, was altogether unfounded. They 
seemed to me to be penetrated with sentiments of genuine 
benevolence towards my native country. We next paid a visit 
to Sir Charles Wood. Wherever the Maharajah goes, much 
gratification is displayed in his reception. The aristocracy are 
greatly pleased that a person of such high rank and. distinction 
in Hindistan can be reckoned amongst the true friends of 
Britain. The disposition of his Highness is kind, modest, and 
frank, Whenever I visit him for reading and prayer he is 
always ready, and that with much heartiness, to engage in the 
service” (“ Khair Khwah i Hind.”) 


He alludes to his visits in other letters. Speaking of 
the doubts which constantly troubled him. he says in a 
letter of Feb. 18, 1884 :— 


“When I have doubts about certain things, it seldom happens 
that they are removed by others. I myself get out of them. 
It was not by the persuasion of any missionaries that I was 
led to embrace Christianity, After I becamea Christian, I was 

* troubled and tried very severely by these doubts. Doubts about 
the truth of Christianity itself, doubt about the Divinity of 
Christ, doubt about the mode of Baptism. I resorted to several 
persons to get my doubts solved. About the first doubt I do 
not know to how many persons I resorted, even from India to 
England and Ireland (to Archbishop Whately. ‘This was on 
my first visit to England in 1854). But I got no satisfaction, 
at least full satisfaction, about any of the above-mentioned 
three doubts from any man,” : 


While in England he attended some theological 
lectures at the Church Missionary Society Institution at 
Islington. He did not become a regular student, but 
joined some of the classes. He was especially struck 
with Paley’s“ Evidences,” which, with Butler's“ Ana- 
logy,” were two of the subjects he studied. Many years 
after this, Canon W. R. Churton sent him a copy of the 
Rey, W. E. Heygate's ‘ Why am Ia Churchman ?” which 
he valued as completing Paley’s argument. Among the 
students at the College wifom he met at this time was 
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Mr, James Vaughan, the author of “The Trident, the 
Crescent, and the Cross,” and afterwards Church 
Missionary Society Secretary at Calcutta, whose 
acquaintance he renewed later on when Mr. Vaughan 
came out to Bengal as a missionary. 

It had been arranged by Dr. Login that Nehemiah 
should give the Maharajah regular lessons in Hindi and 
Sanskrit ; but no sooner had his Highness landed on 
English soil, and received the welcome which was 
prepared for him, than the pleasures of hunting, and 
other excitements of an English country life, soon put 
all desire of learning out of his head, and the tutor had 
an casy time of it, He had doubtless made many vain 
and anxious expostulations, Nehemiah was much struck 
with the prevalence of religious feeling in England as 
compared with the apparent lack of it in France, Mr. 
John Muir, then also in England, took him to see Oxford, 
which he naturally admired greatly. He seemed to be 
in the atmosphere of the great English Divines of old 
when there. 

When the Maharajah and Nehemiah first landed, they 
used to go about in their Indian costume ; but this, as 
Mr. Hitt says, “attracting too many, and being too 
exhilarating asight for the juvenile mind of England, they 
had to adopt the garb of the West"-—the Maharaj. 
making a compromise on State occasions. 

On Sundays the party went with due ceremony to the 
parish church whére they were staying; but while at 
Richmond or Roehampton, Nehemiah could not endure 
the cold, stilted Church services then in vogue, He used 
to betake himself regularly to a small Baptist chapel 
down a back street. The simple and hearty devotion of 
the people, and the earnestness of the preacher, appealed 
to him, and he had of course no consciousness of the 
meaning of the Christian Church as a spiritual body. 

During his visit to England he went down to Oxford 
to see Max Miiller. In some recent reminiscences, the 
Professor gives an account of Nehemiah’s firstappearance 
when he called upon him at the Bodleian. Henever set 


much store by the Professor's“ndian scholarship. He 
u 
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used to say he did not at all understand Hinda philo- 
sophy, owing to his Western training. His attemptsto 
give it a Western appearance were futile. Nor, on the 
other hand, did the Professor understand Nehemiah’s 
becoming a Christian. The following occurs in the 
Guardian review of “ Chips from a German Workshop,” 
and evidently refers to the subject of our biography :— 


“Never shall I forget the deep despondency of a Hindi 
convert, a real martyr to his faith, who had pictured to himself 
from the pages of his New Testament what a Christian country 
must be, and who, when he came to Europe, found everything 
80 different from what he had imagined in his lonely meditations 
at Benares.” 


The argument is, of course, that of the philosophic 
rationalist, that Hindiism has nearly as much to teach 
us as Christianity has to teach the Hindis, Mr. Hill 
tells me that Fr. Goreh was much amused at this 
melancholic reference tohim. Nehemiah’s imaginations 
at Benares are the outcome of the Professor's own 
imagination. His words, as reported by Max Miiller, 
express asad and simple truth: “If what I have seen 
in don is Christianity, I want to go back to India; 
if that is Christianity, I am not a Christian” (Max 
Miiller, A.L.S,, p. 50). One can only feel thankful at the 
earnestness which dictated such a remark. As attendant 
upon the Prince, he might have been blinded by the 
glitter of fashion, but his faith was made of sterner 
stuff, God be praised. 

After leaving the neighbourhood of London they paid 
a visit to the Queen at Osborne, which was succeeded 
by a long tour of visits to the country seats of several 
noblemen in England and Scotland in the summer and 
autumn, returning to the house provided for the Maharajah 
at Roehampton, and latterly at Ashburton Court for the 
winter and spring. Wherever he went the young prince 
was deservedly popular; but Sir John Login had a 
difficulty sometimes in preventing him being spoiled by 
the great attentions he received. The Pandit seems to 
have accompanied him og all his visits. 
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In January, 1858, the Maharajah was allowed to attain 
his majority ; Sir John Login ceased to be his guardian, 
ir John Login died in England, on Oct. 18, 1863, 
and lies buried at Felixstowe, in Suffolk, the Maharajah 
showing his affection and gratitude by erecting a hand- 
some stone monument over his mortal remains. 

The visit to England, involving, as it did, a great deal 
of fashionable life, was, as we might imagine, not at all 
congenial to the retiring disposition and modest tastes 
of our young convert. So, after less than half the time 
of his tl years had expired, he obtained leave of Sir 
John Login to return to his native country. 

Many a young Indian would have been only too glad 
of the opportunity of such English travel, and would have 
made the best use of it. But Nehemiah Goreh seems to 
have longed for India, and soon regretted his three years’ 
engagement. Dr, George Smith, in his memoir published 
in the Statesman of March 12, 1896, says of him ~~ 


“He did not cease his study of the Sanskrit books, that he 
might, through them, be 2 missionary to the Brahmans. He 
was welcomed in London, Oxford, and Cambridge, where his 
modesty was never destroyed by the lionizing which injures 
Hinda ‘and Moslem visitors to England, both Christian and 
non-Christian.” 


He thus only spent sixteen months in Europe, and 
then, bidding good-bye to all, joyfully set sail for his 
native country. 

He had the good fortune to sail in the same ship as 
the celebrated Dr. Alex. Duff, who was also returning 
from a trip to Great Britain. It reached Bombay 
Nov. 16, 1855. Dr. Duff was still in the prime of life, 
just forty-nine. 

Nehemiah went from Bombay to Poona. This was 
his first visit to the home of his ancestors, which was 
also destined to be the home of his declining years. 
Some of his relations, or rather connections—for their 
common descent was too remote to be called a relation- 
ship—were still there; but he does not seem to have 
sought them out at this time. © 


CHAPTER EX. 


1855-1857. 


Conversions at Ahmednagar—Working with Church Missionary 
Society—The Mutiny—Conversion of Sita Ram. 


ArT Poona Nehemiah met Rev, Hari Ramchandra Khiste, 
a celebrated Brahman convert, who a year previously, 
Nov. 13, 1855, had been admitted as a pastor of the 
Marathi section of the American Board at Ahmednagar. 

The following account of this visit is given in the 
Madras Christian Patriot of Nov. 7, 1875, from the 
pen of Haripant’s son-in-law, Mr. G. R. Navalkar, 
already mentioned. 


“Tt was at Ahmednagar, which, in those days, was the 
Jerusalem of Western Indian Christianity, and the home of 
converts, uncontaminated by the discouraging conditions of an 
educational city, that Nehemiah was most useful, The Rev, 
Hari Ramchandra Khiste, generally the host of the native 
Christian visitors, and the most indefatigable Pastor of the first 
Mission Church in that Zilla town, gave him a truly fraternal 
welcome, and entertained him right royally. This good Pastor's 
home was the common meeting-place for all natives—Christian 
and non-Christian—and the news of the advent of 2 converted 
Brihman Pandit from Benares spread throughout the town, 
The Pastor's house was crowded the whole day, from moming 
to evening ; the highest Government native officials, as well as 
the humblest Pariahs, came to see and converse with the 
Pandit. The common people, who were incapable of appre- 
ciating the learning of the Pandit, were attracted to him by the 
peculiar importance which attached to his person, from his 
having visited England, so lar away beyond the Kala pani, and 
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especially for his having had an‘ interview with the great Queen. 
The Pandit at first allowed his visitors to inquire about the 
wonders of England, and then gradually introduced the subject 
of religion, and with such power and effect, that those who 
came simply for the gratification of a mundane curiosity found 
themselves absorbed in the consideration of subjects which 
agitated their whole higher nature. The educated Theists, who 
had often battled and and. long wien (he with the Pastor and. his friends, 
were especially impressed, Christianity ay ppeared to them 
to possess not only Divine glory, but imperative claims, The 
private conversations under the Pastor’s roof did not satisfy the 
multitudes of the visitors, and public meetings were held in 
the largest church of the Mission. It is impossible to describe 
the interest of these meetings. ‘The young Christian apologist 
to address a public meeting, and it was most 
dificult for the Pastor to overcome his innate modesty. He 
feared he would break down. “Well, then, I shall prop you 
up,’ said the humorous Pastor. ‘I might faint ; you know I 
am not strong. ‘ Well, then, I will place a chatty (j.c. a large 
native jug) of water by you to revive you,’ And it was almost 
by the application of physical force that Mr, Goreh was intro- 
duced to his audience, “After hesitating a little, the 5] 
was master of the situation, He now discoursed in his ver- 
nacular, which he bad well-nigh forgotten, for 2 couple of hours, 
with a fluency and fervour that captivated every one present. 
There was thought throughout his discourse, and each proposi- 
tion was made and supported in clear language and with 
abundant illustration, so that, while everything was perfectly 
understood, the reason was convinced and satisfied. More 
than this, not a few were spiritually awakened, and the most 
highly educated of the young men from the Government school 
and the public offices openly declarcd for Christ. Some of 
them proved afterwards great omaments of the Christian Church 
and most active Christian workers. Of these the Rev. Ruttonji 
Nowroji of Aurungabad, the Rev. Kasem Saheb Daud of 
Satara, and the late Mr. Shahu Daji, the editor of the Bombay 
Dayanodaya, were the most prominent men. Mr. Goreh, after 
this visit to Bombay, became intimately known to the native 
Christians of Western India, and his name was 2 household 
word among them.” 








The journey from Bombay to Benares, with its 
breaks there and at Poona dhd Ahmednagar, was not 
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accomplished in those days in a few hours. It was a 
long and painful business. 

Moreover, although he bad left the Maharajah’s service, 
his return to India and relationship to his Highness 
were too important a concurrence for mischievous persons 
to let slip, His simplicity of character saved him from 
becoming their tool. 

He was much more fitted for the humble life of a 
native catechist, and that he soon adopted, under his 
beloved friend, Mr. Smith. 

It must have been a great joy to the latter to receive 
his young friend back again within half the time allotted 
for his sojourn in England. And yet, if he imparted to 
him the struggles of his mind, as he laid it bare many 
years afterwards in his letters, his joy would not be 
unalloyed with sorrow and great anxiety. “Many years 

oO, about 1856 and 1857,” he writes on Oct. 24, 1889, 
“Iwas much troubled by doubts about the Divinity of 
Christ. I then thought that I found a solution of those 
doubts, and I do not think I was troubled by them for 
many years. That solution now appears to me unsatis- 
factory, and those doubts have begun to trouble me 

ain.” 

Still, we have no hint of this in Mr. Smith's own 
published diary. Either he withholds all allusion to his 
spiritual dealings with his convert, or, what we shrewdly 
suspect, the doubts themselves were not so terrible as 
the memory of many intervening years made them 
appear in after times, and when, through ill-health or 
other causes, he had morc leisure to brood over them, 

Indeed, we can see from the way in which he makes 
the allusion that the doubts were scholastic, not devo- 
tional. His subtle intellect was ever striving to prove 
by natural reasoning what he firmly held as matter of 
faith. Such were the efforts of medizval schoolmen to 
demonstrate points of Christian faith by rationalistic 
argument. The process is a dangerous one. It must 
fail, for it is an attempt to harmonize the reality of the 
infinite with the utterance of the finite. The result is 
that the infinite must be distorted in some way in order 
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to suit our finite anticipations, or else it must be thrown 
away as untrue, because our conceptions, based upon our 
finite experience, cannot lay hold of it. The truth of 
the finite and the truth of the infinite belong to different 
worlds. The one cannot express the other, any more 
than geometrical expressions can explain electricity. 

By means of such endeavours many a grievous heresy 
has arisen, and many a one has fallen from the faith. 
However active Nehemiah’s reason might be in reaching 
into the unknown, it was nevertheless always patient, 
sensitive to its own perils. His reason would mark out 
the terri of revelation, but he never strove thereby to. 
dictate the law of growth by which the trees of the Lord’s 
planting should live and adorn it. He felt truly what 

t. Paul says: “The thi of God knoweth ne man, 
but the Spirit of God” (1 Cor, ii. 11). 

About this time thi were coming to pass which 
arrested general attention, and allowed no time for 
harbouring doubts or dwelling uponthem. The Mutin: 
had begun. Benares had to look away from Nehemi 
and take thought for itself. All persons had to take 
sides one way or the other. The little native Christian 
Community knew only too well what side ¢iey had to 
take, and how speedily they had to make up their 
minds to seek some place of safety from the over- 
whelming numbers of foes who were round about them 
on all sides. 

Fifteen years before, the Rev. C. B. Leupolt, Mr. 
Smith’s coadjutor, prophesied that the introduction of 
European histories inte schools would tend to make them 
consider themselves aggrieved and “ hate their English 
conquerors, foreign rulers, proud tyrants ;” for such are 
the terms they use. “Could Greece,” they say, “resist a 
Xerxes? What could India not do?” (“ Recollections 
of an Indian Missionary,” p. 44). 

“On June 4, 1857,” writes the-Rev. M. A. Sherring, “the 
missionaries and their families fied from their bungalows 
and took refuge in other places. Those connected with 
the London and Baptist Mission sought safety in the 
Mint, a large building belonfing to the Maharajah of 
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Benares, where most of the Europeans in Benares were 
gathered together. The missionaries of the Church 
Mission, which was separated and, indeed, cut off from 
the station by the broad plain on which the battle 
between the mutincers and the British troops was 
fought, crossed the river Ganges, aad pisced themselves 
under the direct protection of the Maharajah himself, 
who had been friendly to some of them for many years. 
The Rev. C. B. Leupolt, however, remained behind. Mr. 
Smith says :— 


“At half-past five p.m. the long-dreaded Mutiny took place 
here. We fied to Ramnuggur, a very sacred city, in which the 
Rajah of Benares lived, on the opposite side of the Ganges to 
Benares, and passed the night in the Rajah’s garden. We first 
waited a considerable time while the fight was going on in the 
Lines, not knowing whether it was best to flee to the Mint, to 
Chunar, or to Ramnuggur. A friend, Mr. Pomeroy, who was 
with us when the firing commenced, left us to go towards the 
Lines, intending to bring us word of the state of things. But 
he did not return, which caused us much anxiety on his account, 
and delayed our departure. It seems very astonishing that 
both he and we were not murdered by the rebel cavalry. The 
next day the Rajah sent us word that he could not answer for 
our safety, but took us inside the Fort for that night, and the 
next day, Saturday, the 6th, sent us under the care of a guard 
to Chunar, a fort about twenty miles distant from Benares, where, 
in God's great mercy, we arrived in safety about 3 p.m., not 
having suffered very much from the heat, as it was cloudy” 
(“Life and Labours of Rev. W. Smith,” p. 63). 


Speaking of the state of Benares at this time, Macleod 
Wylie, Esq in a speech in Calcutta soon after it was 
quelled, said 


And there was Benares, with no European troops, with a 
disaffected native soldiery, and with a great population of 
bigoted Hinds and Muhammadans. Few people, perhaps, 
believed it possible that Benares could be preserved without a 
struggle, But the Commissioner (H. Carre Tucker, Esq., C.B.} 
was a man distinguished above most men for Christian earnest- 
ness and zeal. He showed fo fear; he sent on to Cawnpar 
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the firs. English soldiers that arrived, rode about the city 
unarmed with his daughter, and, when the crisis came, we all 
know how the conflict was confined to the troops, and the city 
remained perfectly quiet, as it has been to this day” (“Recol- 
lections of an Indian Missionary,” p. 111). 

Jaunpir was ruined during the Mutiny, and the 
Church Mission property wrecked there. 

The attitude of the native Christians during this 
terrible time is a matter of history which may teach us 
an important lesson, and one which has not been put 
forward as prominently as it deserves. True, the 
number of them was very insignificant between forty 
and fifty years ago, but it is not so now, and, as a 
recurrence of an insurrection in some form or other is 
not impossible, it is well for us to know what we may 
expect from them. The same principles which moved 
them at that time are still at work, and we may con- 
fidently expect the Christians to act upon them. ‘They 
stood firm to the British Government to a man, 
Educated by men who made Christianity the basis of 
their education, they were able to realize the great good 
done to their country by English rule : how peace was 
restored to turbulent tribes, goodwill maintained among 
those whose religious opinions were so opposed ; how 
justice was impartially distributed, and no respect of 
persons allowed to prevail. Being considered as outcasts 
themselves, they felt that their own safety was to keep 
close to those who shared the same religion. But then, 
too, the history of the native Christians during the 
Mutiny of 1857 shows that it was a yet higher principle 
which moved them to side with the Christian Europeans. 
I wish it were written, so that those who now despise 
them would see what they did in time of trial. Had 
they kept to the English side simply because they had 
no other course to take, they would have sought their 
own safety, and when opportunity offered they would 
have escaped to a place of security. This they could 
easily have done, as they needed no disguise ; but they 
stood by their English ee in the thick of the 
danger, and in no few cas& laid down their lives to 
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save them. Yes! and praised be God! many were 
martyrs to the faith. 

Witness the splendid conduct of the Christian Sikh 
servant of that judge who deliberately followed his 
master into the Court of Justice, silently coming up, 
and standing at his chair, fully armed, determined to 
protect him with his life, when the judge, conscious of 
the feeling of the people against the English, but not 
daring to show it, went alone into their midst in his 
court (E. Thring’s “ Life Science,” p. 263). 

Then there was Walayat Ali, a recent convert from 
Muhammadanism, who boldly went into the city of 
Agra, as was his wont, to preach Christ, notwithstanding 
the riot. “This is no time to flee, except to God in 
prayer,” he explained to his sorrowing wife and daughter, 
also Christians, who were trying to withstand him ; “the 
work of the Lord cannot be stopped.” It was a noble 
act. It ought still to vibrate in our hearts. The faith 
of a young convert should stimulate those whose faith 
may begin to lose its vigour by the indolence of long 
habit. He was being torn in pieces by an angry mob 
rather than deny Christ, when a trooper, riding up, 
severed his head from his body (Rev. William Taylor's 
“Four Years’ Campaign in India,” p. 82). That severed 
head may have preached in death to many who never 
heard the utterance of the martyr's lips. 

Then there was that noble little army of Fatehgarh, 
near Cawnpiir, headed by Dhokal Prasad, the head 
master of the American Mission School, when nearly 
the whole of that Mission was put to death by the 
mutineers under Nana Sahib, and not one forsook 
Christ (Mullen’s “Ten Years in India"). 

After the Mutiny was quelled, Mr, Smith returned to 
Benares and added to his missionary labours those of 
chaplain of the station, which Mr. Tucker asked him to 
undertake, until the last week in October, when he was 
able to resume his evangelistic labours among the 
Hindis in the city. He says that though many were 
glad to see him safe and sound among them again, the 
people generally were “a lftle shy.” 
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Father Goreh was always scrupulous about receivin; 
a fixed salary, on the principle that he ought to worl 
for Christ gratis. He was, about this time, the Pandit, 

excellence, of Dr. Ballantyne, who succeeded Dr, 
fone Muir as Principal of Queen’s College, Benares. 
He consulted him in all difficult questions, and employed 
him as examiner. This also brought him in some 
income. While in this capacity he made the acquaint- 
ance of Dr. FitzEdward Hall, who was Professor of 
Sanskrit in the same college, and who, after his transfer 
to Jabalpir, as Inspector of Schools, translated his 
“ Shaddarshana Darpana” into English. 

Besides literary labours, he took his turn in itinerating 
with Mr, Smith, and occasionally read service or 
preached in one of the Mission chapels; but he was 
very shy in this. Dr. Hooper, speaking of his work 
there, some three or four years later, says :— 


“I do not think I ever heard him preach in the open air, 
which was, indeed, not his forte, specially in his own city, where 
the Pandits were of course bitterly hostile to him—and the day 
for public lectures there had not begun then; and, being a 
layman, he did not take part in the regular Christian services ; 
but sometimes he took the informal first-Monday-in-the-month 
service in Sigra church,and there his words were always 
weighty and spiritual and heart-searching.” 

His personal influence with young men of a higher 
or intellectual class was the greatest opportunity by 
which God enabled him to work for His Church, We 
have already heard of the three students of Ahmed- 
nagar who were induced by him to embrace Christi- 
anity (1856). We now come to a fourth who was led 
by him to Christ. The story shows how wonderfully 
God brings about the circumstances by which He will 
carry out His purposes, We speak of “chance,” because 
we see only the result, and not the ways in which God 
has brought that result about. But the means as well 
as the effect are all in His hands; and what appears 
accidental, or a coincidence, is the working out of His 
plan. I give the account in*the words of the Rev. J. R. 
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Hill, with whom he spent some time after he had been 
ordained :— 


“The Rev. Samuel Sitaram Pandit was a native of Audh, 
but was sent to Bengres to acquire Hindi leaming. He got 
to know Nilakantha Sastri from their happening to bathe at the 
same ghat together by the side of the Ganges; but he was ten 
years younges, and it was a mere casual acquaintance. He 
heard also of his turning Christian, His home was in a village 
between Lucknow and Rai Bareli; One day (it was in 1857 
or 3858), when the Mutiny was over and he was now grown-up, 
Sivarampant thought he would go and ask some ‘ Padre Sahib,’ 
who, he knew from their schools, were kind to all young men, 
how he could get into the Medical Department of the Govern- 
ment, for he had set his heart upon this profession. He went 
to one of the missionaries of the C.M.S. This gentleman, 
after leqrning his errand, asked him if be knew Pandit Nilakantha 
Goreb Sastri. He replied that he did. Nehemiah was staying 
in the house ; but he was just about to start for Hamirpur on a 
visit to his brother, Govindrao, who was in the Collector’s office 
there, Nehemiah proposed that this young man should accom- 
pany him. Heassented. Though it was no very great distance, 
under roo miles, the journey at that period took several days. 
On the journey, and in the home of the brother, the one subject 
was the comparison of the Faith with Hindfism, and its 
indubitable proof and confirmation from reason and logic. 
The result was that Pandit Sita Ram was thoroughly convinced, 
He retumed to Lucknow and his home to announce his con- 
version to his family, and to take away his young wife. He 
was baptized at Lucknow, and his father often visited him 
affectionately there. He had afterwards the happiness of 
welcoming his younger brother into the Church, In 1869 
Samuel Sitaram joined him at Cawnpir, and was ordained 
Deacon and afterwards Priest—the firat and, so far, the only 
Indian priest that has been ordained specially for Cawnpir. 
a hep a most eamest Logetiogy missionary, and his early 

, in 1875, was a great to indian co! tion 
and English colleagues.” ee 


CHAPTER X. 
1857-1867. 


His Advance in Church Doctrine —Dr. Kay at Bishop's, College 
Rev, JR Hill at Cawnpir—With Bishop ‘Milman ‘at 
uta. 


WE must now go back a few years in Nehemiah's life. 
He was an honorary catechist and worker in the Church 
Missionary Society’s Mission at Benares from the time 
of his baptism, in 1848. He resumed this work after his 
return to India from England, in 1855. He was then 
actively employed as headmaster of the girls’ day school, 
occasionally accompanying Mr. Smith on his preaching 
tours. 

At the time of which we are now writing, his views 
on Church matters were undergoing a change. Hitherto, 
for the first nine years of his conversion, he accepted the 
teaching of that school of Churchmanship in which he 
was brought up, without, apparently, any notion that it 
was not universally accepted in the Church of England. 
But in 1857 he met the Rev. Dr. W. Kay, the vene- 
rated Principal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. He was 
his guest for some little time; and while apparently 
the doctor did not use any influence in endeavouring to 
turn his mind towards a more Catholic view of things, 
Nehemiah Goreh was very much struck with his saintly 
character and self-denying and ascetic life. He watched 
him very closely, and discovered his great reverence for 
the Praycr-book and its theology. Writing on July 2, 
5881, Father Goreh says; “I began to feel respect 
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towards the Church and the Prayer-book, and felt 
inclined to accept the teaching of both, Still I hesitated, 
and could not thoroughly and once for all make up my 
mind to accept it for some years.” The Rev. S. B. 
Lothikar tells me that the immediate occasion of his 
visit to Dr. Kay was in order to consult him on the 
subject of the Incarnation, for he had only recentl; 
heard that there had been many heresies in the Churc! 
concerning it. He had no doubts himself, but he did 
not know that doubts existed until that time. While 
he was visiting him the question arose of subscribing to 
a memorial of Bishop Daniel Wilson, the first Metro- 
politan, who died in 1858, and Dr. Kay expressed his 
disapproval of Dissenters being asked to join in it. This 
involved an idea that was quite a surprise to Nehemiah. 
Hitherto he had seen little difference between Dissenters 
and Church people, except in their method of Church 
service. In Benares both were on very friendly terms, 
which was much to be praised; but frequently they 
worked together, and this, it now appeared, could hardly 
be done without a sacrifice of principle. Dr. Kay gave 
him the Anglo-Catholic Library edition of the “Con- 
fessions of St. Augustine,” with a valuable Preface by 
Dr, Pusey. It was Nehemiah’s first introduction to the 
writings of that modern Master in Israel, whose life and 
works did so much to mould his later life. He was 
greatly struck with the Preface to this work. It set him 
thinking a good deal He accordingly wrote to Dr. 
Pusey on the subject of baptism. The doctor, with his 
usual courtesy and thoroughness, wrote him in answer 2 
long letter, which was practically a treatise on the 
subject, showing that the word was used for any appli- 
cation of water, not necessarily, nor even ordinarily, by 
dipping. 

He had already written to Dr. Kay on the same 
subject, and his answers were published in the Christian 
Intelligencer of 1863. The “Fathers of the Church” were 
a@ new world of Christian theology to Nehemiah. He 
had only imbibed prejudice against them from contro- 
versial books which he had previously read ; and he had 
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little opportunity of coming across them in his life at 
Benares, This had a good deal to do in determining 
him to spend some time in Calcutta, so as to have 
recourse to Bishop’s College Library there. 


“ But it was,” says the Rev. Dr. Hooper, “while he was at 
Cawnpir with the Rev. J. R. Hill, now at Bands, that the 
complete change came over our friend’s mind. Hitherto he 
had the form of Churchmanship which is commonly 
poets me the rate) for all his riba) friends, ever 
since he had any at all, belonged to that school ; though it is 
only fair to add that Mr. Smith, the instrument of his con- 
version, was by no means a bigoted or narrow-minded Low- 
Churchman, But now for the first time the idea of a society 
called the Church, having an entity distinct from the indviduals 
composing it, and invested with an authority committed to her, 
and an infallibility guaranteed to her, by Christ Himself, was 
presented to our friend’s mind ; and the more thoroughly he 
gtasped it, the more he felt his feet firm underneath him as 
regards the logical position of Christianity itself; and the 
vague doubts which had hitherto clouded his mind, and 
occasionally made him feel weak when he had every reason to 
be strong, passed away from him for ever. At the same time 
there was, as far as I know, no drawing towards Rome, as there 
is in so many who have reached a similar point in their 
spiritual history. I well remember Mr. Hill writing to me 
about this time and saying how pleased he was to see that 
Nehemiah was so much more drawn to Dr. Pusey with his 
unction than to Dr. Newman with his severe logic. And, on 
the whole, I believe this is the position which he maintained 
all the rest of his life. He did, indeed, once say to me, many 
years afterwards, that he thought he had too much yielded to 
prejudice against the Roman Church; and I think he did 
about that time investigate the claims of that Church more 
carefully than before; but I do not think there was any, even 
the very slightest, wavering as regards his own personal position. 
On the other hand, he now began to view Dissenters in a 
different light from what he had before. Not that he would 
ever for a moment deny them the title of Christians. On the 
contrary, he once said to me that he expected to find many of 
them in heaven occupying a far higher place than himself; and 
yet he could not ignore or minimize the importance of their 
being outside the historical Casholic Church, I shall never 
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forget the pain with which he once deprecated my allowing my 
daughter to attend « Presbyterian service at Dehra. To sum 
up in a word: Nehemiah now felt strong and decided as he 
never had before ; and from this time forward he was spiritually 
a giant, though physically always weak.” 


Mr. Hill says -— 


“TI first met Pandit Nehemiah (as he used then to be 
called) in December, 1860, at the house of one of the mission- 
aries of the Church Missionary Society at Benares. I had 
just been enjoying for some three months the society of Dr. 
Kay (whose guest Fr. Goreh had been a year or two 
previously). It was, I think, the fact of my having so 
recently come from Dr. Kay's companionship that won me a 
welcome from the Pandit, Our dear brother Nehemiah was 
shy and reserved, diffident and humble in an extreme 
degree. His mild and le manner; his found and 
Justrous eyes, which to reflect the light of the invisible 
world rather than the faint gleam of this world’s lights ; his very 

resence seemed to speak of the things of the Spirit, to breathe 
forth faith and hope and charity. It was impossible not to 
feel you had seen a saint. First impressions are strong, and 
that—my first-—interview with the Father, made the most vivid 
impression upon my mind, I have always associated with it 
the lines in the ‘ Lyra Apostolica.’ 


«© dreamed that, with a passionate complaint, 
I wished me bora amid God’s deeds of might, 
And envied those who saw the presence bright 
Of gifted prophet and hearted saint, 
Whom my heart loves, and fancy strives to paint, 
1 turned, when straight a stranger moet ty sight, 
Came as my guest, and did awhile unite 
His lot with mine, and live without restraint. 
Courteous he was, and grave—so meek in mien, 
It seems untrue, or told a purpose weak ; 
‘Yet in the mood, he could with xptness speak, 
Or with stern force, or show of feelings, keen, 
‘Marking deep craft, methought, or hidden pride: 
‘Then came s-voice—" St. Paul is at thy side!”?” 


Thus began a long and close friendship, followed by 
several visits to Cawnpir. In 1886 Nehemiah joined 
Mr, Hiil as an extra worker, but not on the regular staff. 
He acted as Pandit, He? was a close personal friend, 
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He remained from the spring of 1866 to that of 1867, 
when he went to Calcutta to work among the Brahmans. 
His temporary visits continued long after. It was in 
1867 that Nehemiah resigned his connection with the 
C.M.S. He had scruples as to performing some of the 
duties which it involved, without receiving episcopal 
ordination. No one can say he acted precipitately or 
without well considering the question. Hemet Dr. Kay 
first in 1857, when his attention was first drawn to 
Catholic teaching. It was not till 1864, seven years after, 
that he felt he could no longer conscientiously remain 
in connection with the C.M.S. in Benares, which, as we 
have seen, worked in conjunction with other missionary 
bodies, not receiving nor desiring episcopal government. 
It is to be deplored that some of the brief notices of 
his life, written after it closed on this world, speak of 
him as if in the case of his change from Protestantism 
to Catholicism he had acted under impulse and without 
due consideration. 
Mr. Hill says :— 


“Tt could not but happen, however, that there was much in 
all this that was disturbing and distressing to his old, esteemed 
friends in the Church Missionary Society, When he had 
asked the missionary at Benares about the Fathers and their 
teaching, the reply he received was that ‘it was useless to take 
dead men out of their graves,’ and the only book on Patristic 
theology in the Mission library was one by a Mr. Isaac Taylor 
in severe denunciation of them. He now replied to 2 German 
missionary friend who had expostulated with him, that he had 
been primarily Ied to the Catholic Faith by his despair as 
finding so many contrary interpretations of Holy Scripture in 
the commentaries of Protestant writers, so that he had been 
compelled to try and find out what the Church had taught 
from the beginning. His going to Confession was the greatest 
shock of all to these good people. And the same enthusiasm 
and earnest longing to impart to others all the light and 
guidance God had given him, which made him so earnest a 
missionary to the heathen, led him also to exert himself to 
impress upon his brother Christians the duty of private con- 
fession of sins and the benefit of absolution. The result was a 
storm in Calcutta against him and against them, All this was 

1 
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a sore trial and grief to his tender, loving spirit; but he never 
flinched or wavered for an instant from the truth, and was duly 
occupied day and night in the little mud house to which he had 
been compelled to remove, in prayer and in the study of 
Catholic theology, if so be it might please God to convince 
men by his humble instrumentality of the true doctrine and 
discipline of His Church in this regard.” 


In October, 1861, his father died as 2 pilgrim at 
Hardwar. The fact has been already told. No par- 
ticulars ean be obtained of his last days. 

During the year 1863 he spent a few weeks at Taljhari 
with his daughter Ellen, at that time ten yearsold. She 
was about to sail for England with the Rev. W. and 
fais Townsend Storrs, of the C.M.S., who had adopted 

er. 

She thus speaks of this meeting :— 


“ After I was taken away by Mr, and Mrs, Storrs to Lucknow, 
in 1858, during my five years there my father used to see me 
now and then. From Lucknow we went to Taljhari in 1863. 
There also I remember he came to see me and stayed for a 
few weeks. I used to get him to hear me my lessons, as he 
be inclines, to let me off more easily than my usual teacher, 

irs. Storrs,” 


They did not meet again until his second visit to 
England in 1876, and after that, at Amritzar in 1880. But 
from 1888 to the time of his illness at Allahabad in 1893, 
they constantly met and saw much of one another, 

Nehemiah often visited his friend Mr. Hill on his way 
to and from Hamirpur, where his brother Govindrao was 
employed in the Collector's office. He had great hopes 
of his brother's conversion, though he was very strict 
asa Hindi, and used to argue well and strenuously for his 
religion. He believed it 2 sacrilege to doubt its truth as 
his brother did to doubt that of Christianity. Pandit 
Govindrao was a man of extensive reading, He had 
studied infidel books. Sometimes he quoted Colenso 
against the Christian Faith. Nevertheless, Nehemiah 
was very hopeful of him, and did not despair | of his con- 
version—after many yeas’ attempt of winning him to 
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Christianity—until the last years of his life, when he 
failed to convince him of the congruity of God's fore- 
knowledge and man's free will—a subject on which they 
had argued together for more than twenty years! 

While he was at Cawnpir he read a volume of Dr. 
Pusey’s “Parochial Sermons.” This book had a great 
effect on him, and helped him very much in showing him 
the Catholic teaching of the English Church. He longed 
to make the acquaintance of the author, The opportunity 
was granted to him ten years later. 

er he severed his connection with the C.M.S. he 
stayed for some time with Bishop Milman, at Calcutta. 
“What a joy it was to me,” he says in his tract on 
Eternal Punishment, “when I first arrived in Calcutta 
to find here that the ancient and godly custom of cele- 
brating the Holy Eucharist on every Lord’s Day at 
Jeast was observed in more than one church—a blessing 
which I often fondly dreamed of, but could scarcely 
hope to be allowed to enjoy so soon.” It was during 
this visit that he made his first confession, He never 
afterwards discontinued the practice, but, as he himself 
used to say (what, indeed, is a very ordinary experience), 
none of the subsequent occasions gave him so great a 
sense of forgiveness as the first. “It was like a burden 
falling from his head.” Mr. Samuel Gopal of Mhow, 
who was a disciple of his, says of him in his interesting 
“Reminiscences,” in the Judian Churck Quarterly 
Review of January, 1896 :— 


“Tt was his habit to write down his daily self-examination, 
but it was written in a sort of hieroglyphic characters invented 
by himself. I saw several manuscript books written in these 
characters, He used to tell us that no one in the world could 
read them except himself. This earnest and systematic manner 
assuredly was one of the secrets of his holiness.” 


Mr. Raoji Dive tells me that Fr. Goreh confided to 
him that he found his first confession so difficult to 
make that he trembled all over and the perspiration 
ran down him, while his throat was almost choked, but, 
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as he said, the consolation which succeeded more than 
atoned for the shrinking at the time. 

In a letter written at the time to Mr. Hill he speaks 
of his first confession as almost the first revelation he 
had of what in his humility he calls his “gross sins,” 
and dwells upon God’s great mercy shown towards him 
during various epochs in his life, and his own grieving 
the loving Spirit of God which was given to him in his 
baptism. 


“Yet He left me not,” he wrote, “as He might justly have 
done! Oh, I now begin to see something of the greatness of 
His mercy and fatherly love! He bore with me for about 
twenty years, guided me to Calcutta, and here to His priest, 
and gave me courage to confess my sins and again set me free 
from the bonds of my iniquity by absolving me from all my 
sins through the mouth of His priest. I ought to write with 
feelings of overflowing joy, but, ! my weakness of faith and 
my infirmities do not allow me to do so. Fora time, however, 
my mind experienced something, in a very small measure of 
course, of the joy of His pardoning mercy, but I cannot say I 
always continued in such a state of feeling. Satan, ever busy 
to destroy me, and orery daily transgression rise up together 
to destroy that joy, but this I tell you, and it may surprise you 
very much, that from the day of my baptism up to the eighth 
of this month I never ventured to say once what I have 
repeatedly said since, namely ‘Thou hast pardoned, by ‘Fhy 
infinite mercy and love, all my iniquity ; Thou hast washed away 
all my sins by the bood of Thy dear Son!’ Blessed be His 
name. May He by His mercy preserve me now, for I feel I 
cannot preserve myself. And this great token of His mercy 
towards me gives me hope that He will preserve me, Perhaps 
you will ask me why I was not able to say so, at least im- 
mediately after my baptism. The reason is that my faith then 
was very weak (though, alas! it is very, very weak still), shaky 
and dark, and assaulted again and again by my great spiritual 
adversary. This was one reason of my not having these joyful 
feelings, even at my baptism. But I may say that there was 
another reason, too, and that is that, alas, alas! no one taught 
us that there were so many inexpressible glorious gifts bestowed 
freely by the love of God in Baptism. The modern school of 
theology teaches us to buildaeverything on our own subjective 
state of feeling.” 
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‘We see here how important is the teaching contained 
in Article XXV. of the Church, that the sacraments are 
“certain sure witnesses, and effectual signs of grace, and 
God's good will towards us, by the which He doth work 
invisibly in us, and doth not only quicken, but also 
strengthen and confirm our Faith in Him.” What a 
difference it would have made to the whole of Nehemiah's 
subsequent life if he had realized the Baptismal covenant, 
whereby he was taken out of himself and made a 
member of Christ! No wonder that St. Paul in writing 
to his converts lays so much stress upon what God has 
done for them, not only communicating to them the 
knowledge of a Saviour to whom they might appeal, 
but making them members of Christ, so as to receive in 
Him all those heavenly gifts, “the powers of the world 
to come,” whereby they might escape their own weak- 
ness and live worthy of Him Who had called them to 
His eternal kingdom and glory. Nehemiah saw the 
necessity of accepting the Christian religion, for it was 
true; but it was long ere he felt the power of grace in 
the Christian covenant, enabling him to say tnuly, as 
born again in Christ, “When I am weak, then am I 
strong.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
1860, 
His Great Philosophical Work, “The Rational Refutation.” 


DURING the year 1860, at the beginning of which we 
found Nehemiah itinerating with Mr. Smith, and at the 
end making the acquaintance of Mr, Hill, he published 
his sagnum opus, the “Shaddarshana Darpana; or, 
Hindi Philosophy Examined, by a Benares Pandit.” It 
was written in Hindi and in two books, and published 
in a volume of about 350 pages. During his lifetime 
it went through three editions, the latest being issued in 
1886 by the North Indian Tract Society at Allahabad, 

It is the book by which the name of “ Nilakantha 
Sastri” is most widely known, and one which has 
never yet been answered by Hindi opponents, though 
it attacks their position on all sides, 

Until its publication many scholars, especially 
European, held an exaggerated notion of the wisdom of 
the Hindiis. Schopenhauer went so far as to say “the 
Vedanta philosophy has been the solace of my life and 
it will be the solace of my death ;” and others, German 
and English, were carried away by its false glamour. 
But Fr. Goreh, in his work, shows Hindi philosophy, in 
all ita “ Six Systems ” (for that is the meaning ofits title) 
to be full of contradictions, absurdities, and deficiencies, 
if weighed in the balance of logic and reason; and by 
doing so, he put forth the clearest defence of his own 
conduct in laying it aside for the true philosophy of 
the Christian religion. ‘He did not write it for 
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Europeans; but as a Sastrt for Sastris and others 
learned in Hindiism. Dr. Krishna Mohan Banerji, on 
the other hand, wrote his “Dialogues on the Hindi 
Philosophy” almost at the same time, as an English 
book and for the use of Englishmen. Fr. Goreh con- 
templated a Sanskrit translation of his own work, but 
he confessed, Jater on, to his sorrow, that the majority 
of Pandits were too ignorant of their own religion even 
to understand his vernacular treatise on it! 

He once told the Rev. J. R. Hill, to whom I am 
chiefly indebted for this chapter, that he only knew of 
two other living Sastris who understood their own 
religion sufficiently to write upon it thoroughly, not- 
withstanding the efforts of the three successive Principals 
of Queen's College, Drs. John Muir, Ballantyne, and 
Griffiths. One of the two was Ganesh Ram Sastri, the 
Pandit of the Maharajah of Charkhari, and he was one 
of those two who so nearly became a Christian when 
Fr. Goreh himself was baptized. When Mr. Hill saw 
this gentleman four years ago, and related the anecdote, 
he confirmed it ; and added the information that all three 
were pupils of an instructor named Damodhar Sastri. 

‘When Fr. Goreh saw the futility of translating it into 
Sanskrit, and the call there was for its reproduction in 
some vernacular which would enable it to be read in 
other parts of India, it occurred to some English friends 
that the English language would be the best vehicle for 
the purpose. The Hindi tongue was one that would be 
understood by all the learned men of the Northern 
Provinces; but English was becoming so commonly 
known that most educated Hindis, in all parts of India, 
whatever their own dialect might be, would understand 
it. Nehemiah was disappointed when he realized the 
uselessness of a Sanskrit version ; for all Hindi philoso- 
phical terms are Sanskrit, and cannot be accurately 
rendered by any other tongue. He learned, however, 
that though modern Indian philosophers knew the 
terms, they were often ignorant of their full significance ; 
while English philosophers were misled by an attempt 
to give them English equivalent names. 
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So, during the next year, 1861, Dr. Fitz-Edward Hall, 
who had formerly been a professor of Queen's College, 
Benares, but was then Government Inspector of Schools 
in the Central Provinces, undertook to translate it into 
English, and sent for the author to assist him, 

It is probable that Fr. Goreh had met him while at 
Benares, Both were eminent Sanskrit scholars; and 
they had, at least, a mutual friend in Dr. Ballantyne, 
who was then the Principal of the college. 

Mr. Hall, as he then was, was on a tour of inspection 
when he asked Fr. Goreh to visit him. 

In the preface to the book Mr. Hall distinctly states 
that he cannot Jay claim to the authorship, but gives all 
credit to the Sastri, and that it was far from a mere 
translation. As a matter of fact, one hundred and eight 
out of its two hundred and eighty pages are composed 
of entirely new notes by Fr. Goreh, and, as Mr. Hall 
says, changes will be found in almost every page, besides 
much additional matter. 

The style is much more plain and English than many 
of Fr. Goreh’s later works, and this, no doubt, explains 
Mr, Hall’s words. He was answerable for the English 
style, while the Pandit helped him in the translation. 

In the notes to the later edition, Fr. Goreh regrets 
that he attempted to render the Sanskrit terms by 
English words. He had before known the danger, but 
apparently had been over-persuaded to endeavour to 
give them an English signification. His own plan 
would have been to leave them all untranslated, and 
let the real meaning be discovered by the experience 
gained in study. e rectified this error in later life 
when he wrote a paper on the same subject. 

The book was published in 1862, under the title 

: “Hindi Philosophical Systems: 2 Rational Refuta- 
: ition, by Nehemiah Nilakantha Sastri Goreh ; trans- 
dated from the original Hindi by Fitz-Edward Hall, 
| ‘D.C.L, Oxford. Bishop's College Press, Calcutta.” It 
is usually known by its second title, “The Rational Refu- 
tation,” and as such is ei largely studied by advanced 
students, and made a -book in some colleges, 
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“The true religion is now accessible to the people of India. 
May God, in His infinite mercy, grant, my dear countrymen, 
that you quench not the Divine light which He has lighted in 
your breasts ; that, on the contrary, you may follow its leading ; 
that you meekly and patiently try, by it, the Christian 
Scriptures; that you take hold on their priceless promises ; 
and that, in the end, you may inherit, as your everlasting portion, 
the joy of the heavenly kingdom.” 


These are the concluding words of this work. 

He always acknowledged the great difficulty which 
European scholars must have in trying to understand 
an Asiatic philosophy. The method of argument is 
utterly different, Feeling that his own book would not 
help much to such appreciation of Hindi philosophy by 
foreigners, he was persuaded, many years later, to write , 
a more popular account of the “ Philosophical Systems 
of the Hindis," which he did, and sent it as a contribu- 
tion to the Indian Church Quarterly Review for April, 
1891. It took him some time to write this, He was 
anxious to make it as clear as possible, and wholly for 
English readers, as the “Shaddarshana” was primarily 
intended for Sanskrit Pandits, 

He considered it as a useful introduction to his larger 
work, as will be secn in the following extracts :— 


“'Panch Howds, Poona, Nov. 13, 1890. 
“My Dear FATHER GARDNER, 

“TT have finished my paper on the Hinda philo- 
sophies at last, and I am sending it to you. Please acknow- 
ledge the receipt. It cost me much labour, and I had to 
devote all my time to it, Iam afraid that the readers of the 
Indian Church Quarterly will find it very uninteresting and 
tiresome. They will find it a most bewildering subject. 
I do not know whether Mr. Gray?! will accept it or not. But 
if he accepts it, will you kindly ask him to get some separate 
Copies of it printed? Mr. (C. S.) Rivington says some two or 
three hundred copies. It is rather 2 long article, but I wish it 
to be printed at once, in one number of the Judian Chterch 
Quarterly; for if half of it appears in one number, and 


1 ‘The Rev. H. Spence Gray was at that time the editor, 
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So, during the next year, 1861, Dr. Fitz-Edward Hall, 
who had formerly been a professor of Queen's College, 
Benares, but was then Government Inspector of Schools 
in the Central Provinces, undertook to translate it into 
English, and sent for the author to assist him. 

it is probable that Fr. Goreh had met him while at 
Benares. Both were eminent Sanskrit scholars; and 
they had, at least, a mutual friend in Dr. Ballantyne, 
who was then the Principal of the college. 

Mr. Hall, as he then was, was on a tour of inspection 
when he asked Fr. Goreh to visit him. 

In the preface to the book Mr. Hall distinctly states 
that he cannot lay claim to the authorship, but gives all 
credit to the Sastri, and that it was far from a mere 
translation, As a matter of fact, one hundred and cight 
out of its two hundred and eighty pages are composed 
of entirely new notes by Fr. Goreh, and, as Mr. Hall 
says, changes will be found in almost every page, besides 
much additional matter. 

The style is much more plain and English than many 
of Fr. Goreh’s later works, and this, no doubt, explains 
Mr, Hall's words. He was answerable for the English 
style, while the Pandit helped him in the translation, 

In the notes to the later edition, Fr. Goreh regrets 
that he attempted to render the Sanskrit terms by 
English words. He had before known the danger, but 
apparently had been over-persuaded to endeavour to 
give them an English signification, His own plan 
would have been to leave them all untranslated, and 
let the real meaning be discovered by the experience 
gained in study. e rectified this error in later life 
when he wrote a paper on the same subject. 

The book was published in 1862, under the title 
“Hinda Philosophical Systems: ,a Rational Refuta- 
tion, by Nehemiah Nilakantha Sastri Goreh ; trans- 
dated from the original Hindi by Fitz-Edward Hall, 
\{D.C.L. Oxford. Bishop's College Press, Calcutta.” It 
is Perec Aarpetaiale 4 its Saar largely * oe etal ae 
tation, as such is studies vant 
students, and made a tect bock 12 seme colleges 
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“ The true religion is now accessible to the people of India, 
May God, in His infinite mercy, grant, my dear countrymen, 
that you quench not the Divine light which He has lighted in 
your breasts ; that, on the contrary, you may follow its leading ; 
that you meekly and patiently try, by it, the Christian 
Scriptures; that you take hold on their priceless promises ; 
and that, in the end, you may inherit, as your Prerlasting portion, 
the joy of the heavenly kingdom.” 


‘These are the concluding words of this work. 

He always acknowledged the great difficulty which 
European scholars must have in trying to understand 
an Asiatic philosophy. The method of argument is 
utterly different. Feeling that his own book would not 
help much to such appreciation of Hindi philosophy by 
foreigners, he was persuaded, many years later, to write _ 
a more popular account of the “ Philosophical Systems 
of the Hindiis," which he did, and sent it as a contribu- 
tion to the Indian Church Quarterly Review fur April, 
1891. It took him some time to write this. He was 
anxious to make it as clear as as possible, and wholly for 
English readers, as the “Sha hana” was primarily 
intended for Sanskyit Pandits. 

He considered it as a useful introduction to his larger 
work, as will be seen in the following extracts :— 


“Panch Howds, Poona, Nov. 13, 1890. 
“My Dear FatHer GARDNER, 
“T have finished my paper on the Hindi philo- 
sophies at last, and I_am sending it to you, Please acknow- 
ledge the receipt. It cost me much labour, and I had to 
devote all my time to it. Iam afraid that the readers of the 
Indian Church Quarte ly will find it very uninteresting and 
tiresome, They will find it a most bewildering subject. 
I do not know whether Mr. Gray? will accept it or not, But 
if he accepts it, will you kindly ask him to get some separate 
copies of it Printed? Mr. (C. S.)} Rivington say8 some two or 
three hundred copies. It is rather a long article, but I wish it 
to be printed at once, in one number of the Zvdian Church 
Quarterly; for if half of it appears in one number, and 


1 ‘The Rev. H. Spence Gray was at that time the editor. 
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another half after three months, the readers will forget what 
was in the first half by the time they get the second half, As 
it is, the English will find it difficult to understand and 
to grasp its meaning, but if they read the whole at once, they 
may get some idea of it, but if they will read one half of it at 
one time, and another half after three months, they will not 
understand it at all, they will not get any idea of it at all... . 
“I think that if some separate copies of this my paper are 
: printed they will be very useful. This paper contains all that 
is essential in my book on the Hinda losophies, and it will 
* be a sort of commentary on that book. If one will read this 

paper first he will be able to understand that book better. 
‘The missionaries read that book. And the missionaries 
also make use of my book, originally written in the Hindi 
language, and they try to teach it to their native catechists. 
But neither the missionaries themselves understand, nor are 
they able to make their native catechists understand it. This 
became very clear to me when I was at Allahabad last year. 
The book in the original Hindi is taught there to the students 
in the Church Missionary Society Divinity School. But £ 
found that they did not understand a bit of it, and their 
teachers themselves did not understand it, Mr. H- asked 
me to teach it to his students while I was there, and I think I 
was able to make them understand it a little. But if the 
missionaries will read this paper first they will understand it 
better, and that will enable them to understand my book on 
the Hindi philosophies also more easily. And if they like, I 
shall put it in Hindi if my life is spared, which, however, does 

not seem likely, judging from my present state of health. 

“Yours affectionately, 
“N. GorEH.” 


He Points out that the lack of common sense is a 
t fault of all the learned philosophies of India, and 
lustrates it by an amusing story. 

A certain Raja gave his son to a philosopher to briny 
him up as his pupil. When the youth had learned al 
the Pandit could teach him, the latter brought him back. 
His father, to test him, hid a diamond ring in his hand, 
and asked his son to tell him what was there. “It was 
round,” he said, “had a hole in the midst, was 
metal and partly stone.” he brilliant youth, without 
a moment's hesitation, answered, “A millstone!” 
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The Raja was angry that his son should turn out such 
a dolt after his ex, jive and, as he had hoped, thorough 
education; but the philosopher took his pupil's part. 
The boy, he said, had answered quite correctly accord- 
ing to science. He had taught him science, not common 
sense, which might have suggested to him that his 
Highness could not hide 2 millstone in the palm of his 
hand! So much for Indian wisdom. 


CHAPTER XIL 


1864. 
Conversion of Maulvi Safdar Ali and Friends. 


WHILE Nehemiah was travelling with Dr, Fitz-Edward 
Hall, helping his friend in the translation of his treatise 

inst Hindt philosophy, someacquaintances were made 
which were destined to have great results. 

Lal Behari De came along with them to Bharshala. 
This gentleman was a convert of the Free Church of 
Scotland, and he had not long ceased to be a pastor in 
that connexion, He was now Dr, Hall’s deputy inspector 
in the Dainoh district. Maulvi Safdar Ali, a Muham- 
madan ascetic, the Deputy Inspector of Schools in the 
Jabalpir district, hearing of their arrival, and being a 
personal friend of Lal Behari De, called upon him in his 
tent and was there introduced to Nehemiah, whom he 
found conversing with him on some religious topic, 
The Maulvi was much struck with him; and the next 
day renewed his acquaintance. 

Mr, Hill writes of the Maulvi:— 


“ He was a man of great Arabic learning and of widespread 
influence among his co-religionists. He had been 2 Professor 
in the Agra College, and was present there at the great discus- 
sion—the most important controversial discussion that has ever 
been held between Christians and Muhammadans, ‘The dis- 
putants on the Christian side were Dr, Pfander and Mr. French, 
afterwards Bishop French of Lahore. The leading Maulvis 
and leamed representatives of Iskim spoke on the other side. 
The Maulvi was not unfavoffrably impressed by the Christian 
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advocates ; but their arguments produced no practical or con- 


clusive effect on his mind. 

“ This was some years before his introduction to Nehemiah 
Goreh, whose learning and position among his countrymen 
commanded great respect, and whose life and character pro- 
duced the profoundest impression upon his mind, Many hours 
of the day and night were spent ther in a review of the 
evidences of the Christian faith and in teaching the Scriptures, 
‘The result was the baptizing of Mr. Safdar Ali at Jabalpur on 
Christmas Day, 1864, by the Rev. E. Champion, together with 
his Shragird, or attendant, Quasim Khan, who, with the Maulvi, 
was also persuaded of the truth. The insertion in the Jabalpur 
Baptismal Register describes the Safdar Ali as ‘a Maulvi and 
Deputy Inspector of Schools ; a Muhammadan of the Sufi sect.’” 


The baptism was by immersion, He wrote his 
apology to his Muhammadan brethen for his change of ;. 
faith, The “Niygaznama” is a standard work. No‘ 
Muhammadan controversialist has been able to answer 
it, and no better book can be put into the hands of a 
Muhammadan inquirer. 


“Tt is surcly a significant fact,” continues Mr. Hill, “and 
‘one that shows the strength and vigour and eamestness of 
mind of Fr. Goreh, that he whose education and whole mental 
training had been distinct, and, it may be said, alien from 
Mubammadan thought, should have been able to influence 
and convince this Muhammadan doctor, steeped 2s he was in 
much prejudices and objections to the Christian Creed as were 
proper to his training in the Quran. Among the great things 
God wrought by our dear friend, this is perhaps, in many 
respects, the greatest, both in itself and in the far reach of its 
influence and consequences.” 


After his baptism Maulvi Moses Safdar Ali gave an 
account of his conversion in his Urdu-Persian poem 
“Gaza e ruh” (pp. 320-326 in the sccond edition). He 
tells me he is engaged in preparing his autobiography. 
This will be a most important addition to Christian 
Missionary literature, and we earnestly trust he may be 
spared and given health to complete it. He is writing 
amid great difficulties, as the injury done to his system 
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during his ascetic life as a Sufi fakir is now telling 
tauch upon him. 

The following account of him occurs in a letter from 
Fr. O'Neill, of our Society, written at Sangor, June 
30. 1878, and published in the Cowley St. Fohn Parish 

Alagasine of August of that same year. 


“ Safdar Ali was formesiy a Sufi, and his accounts of Sufiism 
are most interesting. the things which he tells were told of 
a Christian saint, I do ina think you would believe them. But 
he is evidently a truthful man (as the English know), and tells 
all with perfect simplicity, without any sign of exaggeration. 
When he was Sufi he used to eat only on one day in three, 
and spent almost all the night in meditation ; yet! he was all the 
while doing the work of school inspector under the Government. 
He was so great in performing Zika (Zikr, an extraordinary 
ceremony consisting i in pronouncing the name of God, 4i/ah, 
while drawing the breath, as it were, from different parts of his 
body) that he used to repeat the formula over rooo times, 
holding his breath for 2 guarter of an hour, From this he has 
contracted a permanent heart disease. His teacher far sur- 

a him in mortification, for he never slept at nij hts, and 
Ered on one pice (that is, less than a halfpenny) a With 
this pice he Domgat a little of the cheapest grain, which, having 
ground to flour, he would take a pinch in a drop of water for 
a meal, Before being admitted as a disciple each Sufi has to 
make a general confession, and the habit of confessing to the 
Pir (or spiritual father) is kept up sometimes daily. A prayer 
is said by the Pir for the penitent, but no absolution is pro- 
nounced. For the forgiveness of their sins they trust to the 
mercy of God and the intercession of the Saints, whom for 

that purpose they invoke daily. Amongst other saints, they 
invoke our Saviour. They hold a doctrine of the Trinity 
tin a certain way; that is to say, they teach that there are 
in the Godhead ‘seven darje (ranks or persons), of whom 
j three are uncreate and four created. The three uncreate are 
* all equal, and the first is manifest through the second. Some 
even hold that the second became incamate in Christ. They 
endeavour to practise all Christian virtues, rejecting the Mus- 
sulman practice of polygamy, jehad, etc., and in devotion 1 
God far exceed Christians, although they do not equal them in 
works of charity to man. ® 
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“Qne great point to which they strive to attain is to the 
vision of Divine light. Not all attain this, even though striving 
for a lifetime, This vision fills them with inexpressible pleasure. 
Safdar Ali attained to see this. He accounts for it by physical 
causes. He thinks it to be an electric light produced within 
the eye by the blood. 

“ This vision, however, did not satisfyhim, He still doubted 
if it were from God, and could find no proof. Nor could he 
rest in Pantheism. His trouble was so t that he describes 
himself as a man dying of thirst, who thinks of nothing, asks 
for nothing, but ‘Water, water!’ He resolved to ask leave 
from Government for a year (and, if refused, to resign) that he 
might make a pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina, see the great 
teachers there, and obtain satisfaction or die. When, however, 
he was about to put this plan into execution he found that his 
family had incurred a debt, and he was obliged to delay leaving 
India till he could pay it. At that time there was a band of 
ten or twelve Sufis living with him under one teacher. They 
were all dissatisfied with Pantheism, and agreed that they would 
search for a true teacher, and whoever found him should com- 
municate with the others. Safdar Ali was ordered by Govern- 
ment to Jabalpar, where he met with Nehemiah, who urged 
him to inquire into Christianity. He began to read the Bible, 
and found in the Psalms exactly what he needed. Before long 
he wrote to his friends and told them he had found the true 
murshid (teacher), who was far, far superior to anything they 
had hoped. He did not mention the name of Jesus Christ ; 
‘but they heard from another source that he was a Christian, 
and wrote in reply to say they had heard this, but they did not 
believe it to be truc. In reply he wrote to them fully, They 
only returned a scoffing answer,and he has never seen them to 
this day. 
be ink you will agree that if ever Safdar Ali's ‘ Life’ is 
written (and he has begun it), it will be one of the most 
interesting autobiographies in Christian Literature.” ‘ 


+ In point of fact, the cunstant action of a topical climate and the 

suliar sociat habits of the sons of the soil in Eastern countries continued 
for centuries, have induced a coniition of body which enables them to 
practive the most severe and protracted abstinence with impunity, and even 
with benefit ; while European Christians who, with a view of increasing 
their influence, endeavour to .«t an example of self-mortification, find 
themeclves quite outdone and left hopelessly in the rear by a thousand 
devotees in every sacred city of Indis. 

“It must, of coarse, be bone in mind that fasting is practised by Indian 
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Within a month of the baptism of Maulvi Safdar Ali, 
and Quasim Khan (now the Rev. Quasim Khan, C.M.S, 
of Magitha, Amritsar), a third inquirer and friend was 
also added to the Church, the Maulvi Karim Baksh. He 
was the headmaster of the Schora Town School. There 
was so great a hubbub in Jabalpir at the double 
baptism, that neither of the converts had any hope of 
Karim's conversion for a year or two, But it pleased 
God to convert him very soon after, although at the 
time of the baptism (he was in Jabalpir then) he said 
he was not nearly prepared for the change. 

After his baptism Maulvi Karim Baksh—for he too 
was “a Maulvi of not inconsiderable attainments,” 
became a teacher in Christ Church Mission School at 
Cawnpir; and later on under-teacher in St. John’s 
College, Agra. He died some years ago. 

How strange that God should have used a recently 
converted Hindi for so great a work among the 
Muslims! God’s ways are past finding out. We must 
bless and praise His holy name. 

The Rev. Quasim Khan, who was baptized along with 
the Maulvi, most kindly wrote for me a paper of reminis- 
cences of Fr. Goreh. 

Speaking of Fr. Goreh’s dislike of doing work for 
Christ for any earthly remuncration—we know he would 
simply accept what was necessary for human life—he 
advised Mr. Quasim Khan to go on with his ordinary 
occupation after his baptism, and not to seck Holy 
Orders, but to continue his English studies and serve 
God in common life, not associated with any society. 
He promised to give him a Scholarship, himself, to 


devotees, not as a penitential exercise, but as a means of accumulati 
religious merit. Moreover, some self-mortification is always counected wit 
the fancied attainment of extraordinary sanctity and superhuman powers. 
Amongst other objects aimed at 1s the acquirement of a kind of ral 
or ethereal lightness of body. It may seem the very height of credulity to 
ve credence to an emaciated Hindi claiming to triumph in this way over the 
ws of matter, yet cool-beaded and sceptical Englishmen of unimpeachable 
sincerity have been invited to witness the achievement of their so-called 
ja, and have come away convinced of their genuineness and ready to 
ify to the abwence of al frand.”—Montex WILLIAMS, “Eetbmanism and 
indism,” p. 427. ao 
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complete his education. But the young Muslim convert 
had already dedicated himself to the service of God in 
the ministry of the Church. 

Mr, Quasim gives the following account of his own 
conversion :— 


“T used to go to Maulvi Safdar Ali for the purpose of 
learning the Quran and Hadis. For two years continual 
read the Quran, and was about to finish its commentaries, 
One day the Mulana (i.¢.the Maulvi) expressed his desire to 
go on 2 pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina, I asked him to let 
me accompany him during his journey. He said that I could 
go with him, by all means. He said he could conveniently 
obtain leave from his service after six months, which would be 
then due to him. In the mean time he asked me to help him 
in compiling a book named ‘Raddi Nasara’ (‘ Refutation of 
the Christian Religion’) to impede the growth of Christianity 
in India) We then supplied ourselves with the books of the 
Christian religion. 

* One day I happened to hear 2 Christian teacher preaching 
the Christian doctrines in the bazaar, and saying at the same 
time ‘The Paradise as represented by Muhammad would be 
something like a chak/z (brothel), where seventy-two Aurs (fair 
ladies or fairies) have been promised for each individual.’ I 
was mad with anger at the instant, and ran to Mulana Safdar 
Ali and told him that I never met with such an intolerant 
preacher as the one who was delivering a lecture that evening 
near Kamani Durwaza. Had there been a sword in my hand 
I would have surely cut him in two. The Mulana at that time 
was prudent enough to pacify my rising anger, saying that I 
should not act as a Pathan in losing my temper, but rather 
I should adopt gentle means in the matter of religion. He 
said that he would not now delay the compilation of the book 
* Raddi Nasara’ any longer. We then employed ourselves in 
preparing the book named above. But after going through 
the books of the Christian religion we perceived a sudden 
change having worked in us. faulvi Sabib said, ‘What a 
foolish creature I am that I intend cutting down the branch of 
the tree I have sat on.’ Now he prepared himself to write a 
book on the refutation of the Muhammedan religion. One 
day the Maulvi Sahib, having sent for me, addressed me in 
the following speech: ‘If you are a seeker after truth, you 
should accept it without any prejudice. I have arrived at ‘the 

x 
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conclusion that Christianity is a true religion.” I could not help 
pitying the fickleness of the Maulvi, and laid before him a 
good many reasons to show the truthfulness of the religion of 
‘Muhammad, Maulvi Sabib replied that they were all irrelevant, 
and that the only question he put was if I was going to accept 
what was right and just. I said, ‘I would think over it at 
Jeisure.’ He handed over a book of David’s Psalms to me to 
read, which I liked much. Maulvi Sahib prepared a series of 
objections in notes, which he produced before the Pandits and 
learned Maulvis of Jabalpar for explanation, He was at this 
time the District Inspector of Schools, and I was working 
under him as a schoolmaster, and had a good share in the 
controversy. In a word, the questions set by the Maulvi were 
either answered evasively or were left altogether untouched by 
the opponents. Now he thought of Pandit Nehemiah. 
“Maulvi Sahib wrote a very polite letter in Hindi to Pandit 
Nehemiah, in which he said, ‘ Here is an earnest community of 
inquiters who experience a religious difficulty. It would be 
generous on your part to come and relieve them.’ This letter 
‘was read to one of the Benares Church Missionary Society ladies, 
who was kind enough to allow Panditji to leave her school, 
notwithstanding the immediate disadvantage to the school. 
‘The Pandit left Benares for Jabalpir the same day on an 
Ekka (or one-horse car), there being no railway in those days. 
Panditji_reached Jabalpdr safe and sound, and put up at 
Maulyi Sabib’s. They embraced each other very warmly. Now 
the conversation began. Panditji inquired of Maulvi Sahib 
about the whereabouts of each inquirer, and was informed of 
it. The greatest difficulty which the Maulvi Sahib met in 
carrying out his design was that he had to remain for a part of 
the month at Mufassil (the districts), inspecting the village 
elementary schools, and that his friends could not meet there 
except at the headquarters. To avoid this difficulty, Panditji 
agreed to accompany him in his tour, and see each of the 
inquirers at his own house. The friends were informed of the 
arrival of Panditji, and a particular day was fixed for each of 
them to see him. Three persons, viz. Maulyi Sahib, M. Karin 
Baksh, and myself, were introduced to Panditji in a garden at 
Sehora town. Now the discussion commenced, Maulvi 
Sahib putting questions and Panditji explaining them. When 
this was over, Panditji incolred of me if I had any doubt as 
to the truth of Christianity. I said, ‘None,’ The other day 
he took me to a neighbouring hill, where he gave me a good 
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many suggestions on the Old and New Testaments which were 
not discussed the previous day. With the help of the Holy 
Spirit, I was thoroughly satisfied with his effective and in- 
teresting speech, Panditji Maulvi Sahib now left us. We 
were required at that station, being departmentally attached 
there. It was on several occasions that Panditji paid a visit 
to our destination. There was a correspondence between me 
and Maulvi Sahib on the subject of our being baptized, in 
which we both expressed zeal and earnestness to embrace 
Christianity, as nothing was wanting at the time to gain our 
object, and a delay in a religious affair like this might have 
caused a serious blow. Mautvi Sahib told me in a letter that 
I should tender my resignation to the Tahsildar on Dec. 23, 
1864, and come up at once to Jabalpar for the sake of receiving 
baptism, The Tahsildar sent a Kazi to my house, who debated 
with me for hours in the night, till it was very late. On Dec. 24, 
1864, I left Sehora for Jabalpur, where everything was ready 
for our immediate baptism. Rev. Mr, Stewart end Panditji 
were to be the godfathers and Mrs. Champion the godmother. 
We were to be baptized by the hand of the Rev. A. Champion. 
Maulvi Safdar AH and myself were baptized by immersion in 
pond near the town, The Christian brethren offered us a 
feast on the occasion. I took my mates and sister to Jabalpar 
ina cart, where we all lived one and a half years in perfect peace, 

“In the year 1865 my mother and sister were baptized ; the 
Pandit Nehemiah standing also for their godfather. 

“Thad the good fortune to see the Pandit again when he 
was at Poona in 1879, and I was transferred to that place by that 
time. He had devoted himself almost altogether to prayer. The 
third time that I met him was at Amritzar, when he came with 
the Rev. Dr. Hooper, for the translation of the Prayer-book 
into Hindi. He then came on to see me, with his daughter, 
who had become a student of medicine and was working in 
Miss Holts dispensary. ‘This was in 1885, the third and last 
time that we met. He was very feeble. My mother used to 
cook Hindi food for him, for, as he said, ‘I am too weak to 
digest the nourishing food I used to eat.’ 

* Tt was here that a Christian vakil (lawyer) of reputation paid 
him a visit with others of his profession, to whom he spoke 
eamestly of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ as the only 
way by which to obtain salvation. 


“ After he left Amritzar he retuned to Poona, and we never 
saw him again.” 
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So unobtrusively does the work of Divine love go 
forward conquering the world! The conversion of 
individuals brings others into the fold of Christ. Public 
discussions break up the ground frozen hard by 
traditional prejudice. We cannot look for immediate 
manifestations of heavenly power, but the shaking of the 
soil, though it may seem fruitless, prepares the way for 
the reception of the seeds of grace. “ Men sleep night and 
day,” but the power of eternal truth is ever advancing. 
Its triumphs are not by intellectual victories upon 
the battlefield of controversy, but by the conviction 
brought home to individual souls in the power of the 
Holy Ghost. Those who have been most strenuous in 
their opposition to Christ are thus converted to Him, 
if their opposition has been sincere. The multitude 
who maintain their hereditary errors with angry 
stubbornness are not the fit subjects of such interior 
teaching ; but Christ's enemies are made His footstool. 
As Saul the persecutor, so, continually, those who have 
been most zealous in their honest endeavours to 
maintain the cause to which they have been dedicated, 
become the firstfruits of the harvest, and their lives 
germinate with the conviction of eternal truth under 
the sweet influence of holy love. How many have 
been brought to see the necessity of Christ by seeking 
to deny His claims! The infidel, in despairing self-will, 
may die exclaiming, “‘ Galilean, Thou hast conquered '; 
but this honest, faithful heart rejoices to die to itself by 
submitting to Christ with the blessed acknowledgment, 

Thou art my life, my all.’” 


CHAPTER XIIL 
1866, 1867. 


With Rev. J. R. Hill at Cawnpir — Introduction to Keshub 
Chunder Sen. 


As Nehemiah Gorch was passing through Cawnpir from 
time to time on his way to visit his brother, Govind 
Pandit, at Hamirpur, he again saw his friend, the Rev. 
j.R Hil. 

Hamirpur is one of the frontier towns of Bundelkhand 
and a state in which many members of his family held 
appointments under native chiefs. 

He frequently made journeys to his brother's town 
afterwards—usually on foot ; and besides the discussions 
which he held with him and his friends in the town, he 
constantly preached in the bazar and in the adjoining 
village of Rameri. 

On one occasion, returning to Cawnpir, he appeared 
to Mr. Hill to be much dejected and depressed. He 
had heard that his uncle, Balkrishnapant, had designed 
to settle at Hamirpur after he left Bareilly, He was 
afraid this would be the last visit he would be allowed 
to have to his brother; for he knew that if his uncle 
were living in the same house, all intercourse between 
them would be stopped. He had a very deep love for 
his only brother, and could not bear the idea of a separa- 
tion, and was contemplating settling somewhere in the 
district. He would then be near his brother, and in the 
neighbourhood of other relations, for whose welfare he 
was solicitous, Kashipura, his birthplace, was not far 
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off towards the west. He had no means of livelihood ; 
but Mr. Hill tells me he probably intended to assume 
the garb of an ascetic, and depend for bodily support 
upon the alms of charitable villagers. “ Partly for my 
brother’s sake,” he told him, “to be near him; and 
partly for my own, I should like to go into retirement.” 

le added in explanation that he had become so absorbed 
in certain great religious questions as to be hardly con- 
scious of what was passing around him, 

Mr. Hill continues the narrative as follows :— 


““When Nehemiah, on his return from Hamirpur, began to 
reside with me he had no intention of making my house his 
home for any length of time, We have seen how strongly he 
was inclined to a solitary life. He had planned going to live 
at Raat, a large town in Bundelkhand, in the direction of 
Kashipura, bis birthplace, where no European resided. I 
informed him that an old pupil of Christ Church school, 
Cawnpir, was anxious to have a school in his village of 
Masqwanpur, on the Delhi road; he at once went out to this 
place to see if there were work for him to do there for 
God, and men’s souls, as well as the means of subsistence ; 
but he did not see his way to remove to it. After a few weeks 
he found that the senior pupils of Christ Church school were 
really influenced by the Christian instruction which they 
received, There was an active spirit of inquiry among them, 
In addition to these young men, moreover, I remember particu- 
larly some Muhammadan stonecutters whom he was delighted 
to find welcoming his teaching. As they were willing to listen 
to him, he was diligent in visiting them at their houses and 
receiving visits from them as often as he could get them to come. 
In after years he had the joy of learning that two of these youths, 
Durga, Prasad, and Ummed Rae, who was the first to take the 
degree of B.A. from the school, had been received into the 
Church of Christ.’ Mr. U. Rae is now at the Christian 
College, Lucknow. “ Thinking that perhaps these young men 
and. other inquirers, and some of the more earnest listeners at 
the public preachings in the different quarters of the town, at 
which he generally accompanied the Rev. J. B. Burrell (the 
senior missionary) and the Catechist Morbhatt (2 man from 
his own Maratha country), would be induced to come to him 
more often for conversation and instruction if be lived in a 
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house of his own, he rented the upper story of a small house 
on the northern edge of the town that had an open verandah 
overlooking the Mall and a plain which has since been 
planted and laid out as 2 public park. Here he stayed for a 
month or two, but not finding that the young men of the 
school or the inquirers were much more ready to visit him 
than before, he retumed to his quarters with me. My mom- 
ings were spent in the school, his in study; often on the 
evenings which were free from an early engagement or from 
visitors we used to walk out together, when there were many 
opportunities of conversation with people on the road, and 
with those who would flock in numbers to hear the chanters 
of the Puranas and other sacred stories, at a celebrated spot at 
the roadside,” 


He left Cawnpir on May 20, 1867, and proceeded to 
Calcutta, sta ing on the way at Allahabad with the 
Rev. David Mo an, and at Patna with the Rev. J. J. 
Vamier, S.P.G., and visiting the Rev. W. T. Storrs at 
Taljhari, His daughter was then in England. 

hile Fr, Goreh was living with the Rev. J. R. Hill 
at Cawnpiir, besides going ev two or three months to 
Hamirpur to see his brother-—for his uncle did not, after 
all, reside in the same house as his brother, but at a 
distance—he went every week, for some months, to 
Bithur, an interesting and ancient town and place of 
pilgrimage on the Ganges, twelve miles from Cawnpiir, 
and more recently notorious as being the seat of the 
Marathi rebel Nana Sahib. 

Mr. Hill was anxious to re-establish the school, and 
place it under the superintendence of Nehemiah. He 
could then open a Mission in the place, He was 
teceived in a friendly manner by the Marathas of the 
neighbourhood, and even listened to respectfully; but 
they declined all offers of instruction for their children, 
and he received no inquirers from among them. 

When Fr. Goreh was at Cawnpir, Babu Keshub 
Chunder Sen, the great Brahmo leader, came to call. 
Mr. Hill introduced the two men to one anothes, and 
was struck at once with the contrast between them— 
Keshub handsome in person, confident and agreeable in 
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de ent, with a ready flow of rhetoric; Nehemiah 

iffident, thoughtful, reticent. The Babu had given a 
public lecture in the station theatre, which we had 
attended t er, in which he had set forth the grounds 
and principles of his movement. The conversation 
tumed upon this, and to the Pandit's great astonishment 
especially, the Babu acknowledged that he had never 
read Paley or other books on the evidences of Christian 
faith ; he even seemed to take pride and credit to him- 
self for his ignorance of them! Patiently had Nehemiah 
weighed and thought out every argument, gro and con, 
of every author and authority to which he could procure 
access before arriving at a conclusion upon the most 
important of all subjects! This Brahmo movement, as 
might be expected, at once secured his attention; and 
he was more impressed by and interested in a Brahmo 
missionary who remained after Keshub’s departure, 
and whom some pupils of the school took him to see, 
He daily visited this man at the Bengili’s house in the 
town at which he was lodging, and hoped he had made 
some impression upon him. He described him as an 
earnest and devoted man. On his leaving, the Pandit 
set himself to write the first of his tracts for the Brahmos. 
This took him to Calcutta. In Calcutta, where he 
arrived on May 29, he made his headquarters at 
Bishop's College ; but he sadly missed good Dr. Kay, 
who had been his host there at his last visit. 

While he was at Cawnpir he refused several invita- 
tions to settle at Agra and other places, feeling that 
duty called him to remain where he was; but here was 
a higher call He obeyed it at once. His affections 
still clung to Cawapar and its neighbourhood ; and even 
the humblest member of the Mission felt his departure 
as a personal loss. His n-hearted sympathy made 
him a wonderful help to in any of their intellectual 
or spiritual difficulties, 

He remained at Calcutta until his ordination, in 1868, 
and received continual kindness from the Rev. B. T. 
herent Archdeacon) Atlay, and the Rev. H. J. 

‘atthew, the late Bishop of Lahore. He had no 
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definite place on the College staff, but he ay 3 to 
have undertaken some work among the students, at 
least occasionally. 

His object was study, personal and mic, He 
applied himself to a systematic course of the Fathers of 

Church, and prepared himself for his lifelong 
onslaught upon the various theistic and other sects. 
No doubt, his course of Biblical reading was also 
extensive. He probably began Hebrew while there. 

Before four months had passed he had written and 
published the first of his many works on Brahmoism. 
It was entitled, “Letter to the Brahmos from a Con- 
verted Brahman of Benares.” Second edition next year, 
Then a letter on the same subject to the Brahmo organ, 
the Indian Mirror, Sept. 15, 1867, which was headed, 
“On the Logical Necessity of the Brahmos accepting 
Christianity.” 

In the tract he points out the necessity of their 
embracing Christianity by showing, first, that true 
religion, pure and enlightened as the teaching of Christ, 
cannot be discovered by human reason, It must be a 
Divine revelation ; next, that Brahmoism, so far as it is 
pure and enlightened, is nothing but a natural religion, 
with additions wholly drawn from Christian sources, 
From these two propositions, he draws the conclusion, 
that Brahmos, being thus dependent upon Christianity, 
should not stop short, but inquire into the full teaching 
of the gospel, and accept it. 

The argument was unanswerable, Unfortunately, 
however, this did not ensure its being triumphant. His 
words may have defied an answer, but Christianity 
makes other demands upon a man’s nature besides 
those on his reason alone ; and Nehemiah learnt, to his 
increasing sorrow, that the belief of many reformers 
did not necessarily extend to the submission of their 
hearts and souls. The whole nature of man, his 
affections and his reason, must be combined if he would 
offer himself to God. Love without reason would be 
no true love, for it is by the love of the truth that we 
must be saved; but reason without love is blind as to 
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heavenly things; and although we may feel our way 
amidst carth’s darkness, we cannot by reason alone 
experience the transport of love, rejoicing in the bright 
vision of the land that is very far off. 

Speaking of Fr. Goreh’s “logical warfare against the 
Brakmos, ‘g cand other reformers of that kind, the Rev. 
Dr, Hooper says :— 


“ He had but one syllogism, however he varied the expression 
of it according to circumstances, and it was this :— 

“«¢y, A professed revelation which alone contained originally 
dogmas which are now accepted, not only as true, but also as 
of the utmost consequence to man’s welfare and to a worthy 
view of the Divine Being, is thereby proved to be a true 
revelation, 

“<a, Lean prove that the notions which you have now adopted 
as to the nature and attributes of God, and in favour of which 
you have cast off the contrary tenets of HindQism, were 

originally contained only in the professed revelation which we 
have in the Bible. There, too, they can be traced to the Bible, 
and no other source. 

«4, Therefore it is your duty to accept the whole revelation 
which? we find in the BD le, and not only those parts of it which 
take your fancy, agree with your predilections, and involve you 
in no social ostracism.’ 

“This argument Nehemiah used to clench with all his great 
learning, his remarkably accurate knowledge of the literary 
authorities for Hindd doctrine, and also his own experience 
as 2 quondam honest believer in Hindtism, and now equally 
honest believer in the whole of Christianity. This he would 
do by constant visits to Brihmos—not only to the leaders of 
the community, but also the rank and file, Those were days 
when Brihmoism as a whole had immensely more influence 
than it has now; and when Keshub Chunder Sen's section of 
it exhibited a deep spirituality and prayerfulness which had a 
great attraction for Nehemiah, though it never blinded him to 
the sandy logical foundation on which it rested. But he did 
not only visit; he spent the bulk of his time in writing lectures 
and tracts on the same general subject, bringing them to me to 
have the English perfected. In reality, there was a very close 
and necessery connection between the two prominent features 
of his mind at this time, viz. his attitude towards orthodox 
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Hinddism and Brihmoism respectively on the one hand, and 
his attitude towards what be would call Catholic and lax 
Christianity on the other hand. I remember his stating this 
very clearly at a conversazione held in Bishop Milman’s drawing- 
ice Seg ah bearer iv De doer guests, got 
together, like birds of a feather. Of course he abhorred 
idolatry, and all the other abominations of modern orthodox 
im ; and yet he seemed to have reached the conclusion 
that the Brahmos had lost more than they had gained, even as 
(in his view) mere Protestants had done in escaping from the 
errors of Rome. But this connection was more strikingly 
brought out in the pamphlet which he issued at this time on 
Everlasting Punishment. He was still staying at Bishop's 
College, and preparing for Holy Orders when these tracts 
made their appearance. 

“The first of them was evidently intended to begin a series 
of a kind of ‘Tracts for the Times,’ to emanate from that 
school, for its full title is ‘Tracts in Answer to Objections 
against Certain Points in Christianity as taught by Christ’s 
Holy Catholic Church, Tract 1. On Objections against the 
Catholic Doctrine of Etemal Punishment, together with 
Remarks on other Doctrines as well as Practices of the 
Catholic Religion. Calcutta. Printed at Bishop's College 
Press, 1868.’ 

“There i is, I think, no doubt but that it was the one Article 
of the Catholic belief which especially impelled him to take the 
final step of breaking away from Hinddism. If he believed 
the Bible came from God he must take all the consequences. 
He shuddered at the responsibility of knowing what was right 
and shrinking from doing it, So he himself said (p. 124). 

“Tt was the one point in the teaching of his revered Master 
in Israel, the Rev, William Smith, which so terribly stunned his 
mind, with all the power of a first impression, It never lost its 
force with him,” 


It was this which made him so full of fear as to the 
future of those who knew much of the truth, but were 
afraid to follow it out. We have seen it in his prayers 
and tears for Balkrishna Thatte, the friend of old who 
came with him to the very gate of heaven and then 
turned back, It lay heavy on his heart in his sad 
pleadings with his dear brother, Pandit Govindrao, 
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for fear that he too might have known too much about 
Christianity not to be responsible for the light. 

After a time, the bill for printing his tract came in. 
Alas! He found he had not sufficient money to pay 
for it! In his simplicity, he had overlooked this im- 

it matter ; so he sold his wife's jewels and gave 
the proceeds, with what was still remaining of his vary 
from H.H. Dhulip Singh, to an English bank in - 
cutta, drawing from it sufficient to defray the expenses 
of the publication. Only two hundred rupees were left! 
Then another difficulty arose. To his horror, he fancied 
the wife’s jewels ought by right to belong to his daughter, 
and now they were sold, and the money nearly spent, 
So, conscience-stricken, the poor man drew out the re- 
maining two hundred rupees, and sent it without delay 
toher! She was then in England. He becameat once 
penniless | 

The smaller tract which followed upon the same 
subject shows plainly how far his views on Church 
matters had changed at this time. We may well quote 
it. He not only gives an Apologia for his own matured 
convictions, but declares the necessity, as it seemed to 
him, of pressing the truth of Christianity in all its 
Catholic fulness upon his heathen fellow-countrymen, 


“For my part, I greatly lament that Christianity has not 
been set before us in its full and Catholic form. It is my firm 
persuasion that the withholding of Catholic doctrines, practices, 
and discipline has done us, whether Christians or non-Christians, 
immense harm, which may God, in His mercy, soon wipe away 
from us. Puritanic principles, which, under the mistaken notion 
of spirituality, cause men to despise the sacred and solemn 
rites and ceremonies of religion, have led the Brahmos not 
only to despise positive ordinances of religion, but, under 
the same mistake, even to despise the very idea of external 
revelation, or, as many call it, Book Revelation. To be short, 
a Catholic Christian cannot but think it not only unobjec- 
tionable, but most necessary, to set before those whose con- 
version to the true faith he desires, all those Catholic doctrines 
Fiche commits: a8 true end tenpottent partsof that’ fue 
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« As I said, it is not the natural disposition of us, the sons of 
India, to be prone towards 2 religion which is full of rational- 
istic incredulity, irreverent, undevotional, dry, unceremonial, 
unemotional, which is lacking in the acts of self-denial, indolent, 
careless, full of worldliness and pleasure-seeking, We only 
want to get our minds disabused, by the grace of God, of this 
false teaching, and then there will be no fear whatever of 
Catholic doctines and practices becoming a stumbling-block 
to us, the natives of India, non-Christians or Christians. 

“ Although an ignorant man as I am, I may not pretend to 
stand forth as a champion for truth, to argue with and convince 
the gainsayer, yet I can at least repel the notion that the 
Catholic truths will be unwelcome to native minds when they 
are properly explained to us, and the mist of misapprehension 
is removed from our eyes.” 


Speaking of his own case, he says in the Preface :-— 


“Now, to remove the first cause of surprise (viz. the holding 
of such views) I must relate my past history in 2 few words. 
‘Though by the grace of God i was baptized in the Church, 
and never left her communion outwardly, yet I remained, for 
years, 2 dissenter in heart. But God in His mercy, in a most 
unexpected manner, brought an event to pass, eleven years ago 
(for which I shall ever have to be thankful), which was the first 
occasion of my turning, in love and humble obedience, to the 
teaching of His Church. From that time to the present (I 
thankfully say), my mind, though gradually, and in spite of 
being often perplexed with doubts and misgivings, yet has gone 
on becoming more and more firm in adherence to the teaching 
of the Church, that is, of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, and, 
in that Church, of our own Church, which is a branch, and a 
most re branch, of that Universal Church. 

t our dear Church, the Church of England, intends to 
teach conformably with the teaching of the Catholic Church, I 
have not the slightest doubt. Nor have I the least doubt that 
her authorised teaching on Baptism, the Holy Eucharist, the 
Power of the Keys, etc., is not what many good men, in these 
days, wish to make out. And if on any point of the Catholic 
teaching she has withheld herself from speaking too plainly, 
out of regard to weak brethren (so that she was obliged to 
forego and lay aside some primitive and Catholic practices 
and rites, because of our weakness or naughtiness), she seems 
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to intimate plainly that her true and obedient children may, 
nay ought to, resort to the clearer voice of the Universal 
Church, the mother of us all, which she points out to me again 
and again in all her authorised documents, as our safest guide. 
L have not the least doubt that our Church wishes to follow the 
Catholic religion inviolate, and would not depart, for the whole 
world’s sake, in the least degree, from any part of it which she 
thinks to be essential, nor would consider those as her obedient 
children who would do so.” 


Again, further on :— 


“Since I love and believe in the Catholic religion, and 
believe that our dear mother, the Church of England, who 
gave me birth, my new birth, is not opposed to tbat religion 
(God forbid) but is a reverent follower of it, I cannot but most 
thankfally Tejoice that God has graciously blessed, and that 
largely, the labours, and has answered the earnest prayers, of 
His humble and devout servants who laboured hard some 
years ago to restore to us the Catholic Faith, which, though 
never altogether lost in our Church, yet was almost eclipsed by 
the cloud of modern theories. And it has been my joy to 
hope that since God has begun to be gracious to our Sion, the 
light of His Truth, which has begun to shine in the mother- 
country, will not be long in reaching us also and filling us with 
its blessing. To one thus hoping, it cannot but be a matter of 
joy to see that those Catholic doctrines and practices have 
actually begun to be believed and observed more and more 
even in India, Whata joy it was to me, when I first arrived 
in Calcutta, to find here that the ancient and godly custom of 
celebrating the Holy Eucharist on every Lord’s day at least 
was observed in more than one church; a blessing which I 
often fondly dreamed of, but could scarcely hope to be allowed 
to enjoy so soon.” 


The tract is indeed a remarkable one, especially as 
the production of a layman ; for it exhibits great scholar- 
ap. research, and judgment. 

t treats on nearly all the long-forgotten doctrines 
and the practices of the Church, Baptismal Regeneration, 
Absolution, Real Presence, and even Ritualism and 
Monasticism. So the author was far in advance of his day. 
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In it, too, we find him speaking of God’s fore-knowledge 
and man’s free-will—a question on which he dwells so 
much in later life. 

The tract ends with a stirring appeal to his Brahmo 
fellow-countrymen, which Dr. George Smith, in his letter 
to the Mission World, declares to be “one of the noblest 
missionary appeals in the English language.” It is as 
follows 





“© friends, take warning! If you will only lay aside your 
obstinacy and open your hearts to receive the truth, everything 
will conspire to show you the truth and the excellence of 
Christianity, and the fallacies of your fondly-invented theories, 
O think what rashness it is to reject Christianity, which brings 
so many evidences to convince you that it comes from God, 
and which has stood the test of ages; to reject the way which 
it shows to you of obtaining pardon of all your transgressions, 
of being re-united to God, and of enjoying eternal life; to 
reject, I say, all this, and to stake the eternal interests of your 
priceless souls upon these new theories which you have just 
thought of yesterday, and cannot tell how they will appear to- 
morrow! Think whether it is not true, that it is running a 
great risk, to rely implicitly upon our reasoning, most fallible 
and shortsighted as we are, with regard to the stupendous and 
awful realities of the dark future? Has not your experience 
taught you how we make mistakes in our reasoning even 
about the common things of this life; that to-day, after 
troubling our brains as much as we can, we form a certain con- 
clusion about a thing, and feel persuaded that we are quite 
right, and to-morrow we find out a great fallacy in it, and we 
become quite of a different mind? Why do you remain 
invincible to what has happened to yourselves, in this very 
attempt at framing a new religion? You first wanted to follow 
the Vedas only, and were most confident about your persuasion 
—so I learn from your tract called ‘ Vaidantic Doctrines Vindi- 
cated ;’ but very soon you became dissatisfied with them, and 
began to took to Nature, as I am told, as your friend, With 
this Nature, again, you became soon dissatisfied, and took to, 
what you are pleased to call, intuition. Remember, 1 do not 
deny that an inquirer after truth is very often liable to go 
from one opinion to another. And far be it from me to 

him for it, if he be indeed an impartial and humble- 
minded inquirer. I am not that barren woman of the Hindi 
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proverb who knows not the pangs of travail. But how can he 
be called a right-minded inquirer who, while the experience of 
the whole world, past and present, nay, the experience of 
himself, proclaims aloud in his ears that human reason and its 
conclusions are most unreliable with regard to the deep 
mysteries of religion, tums a deaf ear towards it, and is un- 
willing, moreover, even to examine, patiently and earnestly, 
the evidences of God’s revelation which are brought to his 
door, and is determined to continue in his obstinacy ? 

“Whosoever is earnest amongst you,” he concludes, ‘ who- 
soever among you think it no light matter to trifle with the 
tremendous realities of eternity, let him give up relying upon 
such a broken reed as the fancies of our poor and fallible 
reason, and accept the teaching of God’s revelation and blessed 
power 1” 


The great moral defect of Hinduism is its ignorance 
of what sin really is. 


“Their dilemma is, ‘Is a thin; right because God does it, 
or does God do it because it is right?’ The latter of course ; 
because the eternal law of right is supreme. But by the 
former alternative, to which they cling, they seek to justify all 
the immoralities of their gods, Krishna, etc., as well as excuse 
the evil deeds of the Brahmans who imitate them. It was this 
which so disgusted Fr. Goreh with Hinddism, for he found in 
it such perfect confusion between essential right and wrong, in 
the strongest possible contrast to the Christian commandments 
and intuition.” (Letter from Rev. J. R. Hill to the writer, 
July 5, 1898.) 


Such an appeal ought to speak home to every heart 
whether in India or in England. Let us also notice 
how Nehemiah speaks of reason. He sees plainly that 
reason cannot discover the truths of religion, although it 
must ascertain the grounds upon which we accept the 
faith. This is a distinction which must be borne in 
mind whenever we hear him speaking of the possibilities 
of reason, He was haunted by a morbid ar lest his 
reason might be assailed by some conjecture adverse 
to the faith, but never by any fancy that reason might 
discover some fresh truth which he might embrace 
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upon the strength of his own imaginative convictions, 
nor would he reject any truth because his reason could 
not solve the difficulties involved therein, 

This chapter may fitly close with the following re- 
muinigcences of Nehemiah at this period, kindly furnished 
by tne bees Rev. Dr. William Hooper, C.M.S., now of 

usu 


(“In the earlier part of my story at least, I shall take the 
liberty of calling him by his Christian name, ‘Nehemiah,’ 
as all my thoughts and feelings toward him, at least those 
connected with those days, cluster round that name; and it is 
the one by which I always addressed him to the end, indeed, 
I could not bave brought myself to address him by any other.) 

‘* Before first coming to India I had heard of Nehemiah asa 
renowned convert of Benares, the place for which I was destined ; 
and when I embarked there was put into my hands a little 
book with the nom de flume *Dwij’ (lit. ‘twice-bom, 
commonly used for ‘ Brahman’), which of course I read with 
very special interest on the voyage. When I reached Benares in 
November, 1861, I was very pleased to find that the mission- 
aries there (C.M.S.) had already arranged that he was to be 
my Pandit. He was then engaged with Mr. Fit-Edward Hall 
in the preparation of the English edition of what I still con- 
sider to be his greatest literary production, viz. the ‘ Rational 
Refutation of the Principal Systems of Hindu Philosophy ;’ but 
in the middle of January, 1862, he retumed, and occupying a 
room in the bungalow next to mine in the Mission compound 
at Bhelupur (the site of which is now occupied by the water- 
works, which have left not a trace of it behind), he commenced, 
both by instruction in Hindi, andalso a close friendship destined 
to last, amid many changes, for thirty-four years, and (may we 
not with perfect confidence add?) throughout eternity ; for the 
one bond on which it rested was Christ. 

“ Hindi was not Nehemiah’s mother tongue, though he had 
heard it from his childhood; and this is no doubt the reason 
why, to a more advanced scholar who needs to know all the 
niceties of the language, he was not a perfectly reliable guide, 
as indeed he always said himself; but for the right Sanskyit 
word to express the theological or philosophical idea wanted, 
I have never met his equal. The details of his teaching, 
however, would not interest you; but I may mention two 

L 
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incidents of this time which will illustrate two features of his 
character. One day, a8 he was teaching me in my study, a 
boxz-wala (ic. seller of things contained in boxes) came to the 
oor with some stationery. Already taught by my neighbours, 
I began to beat down the price ; but being unable to persuade 
him, [ asked Nehemiah the right price. His answer revealed 
both his utter (indeed excessive) unworldliness, and also his 
scrupulous tendemess for the rights of others, He first said he 
did not know, and he always gave the price asked for a thing 
he really wanted; and then, with a pained look, he asked me 
whether the man could make a living at the price I wanted to 
give. Another day he told me, as soon as he came, that late 
the previous night a young Brahman had come to him from 
Jabalpar, having run away from his father, and wished to 
become a Christian. He had first refused to entertain a run- 
away son; but when the lad insisted that he had come with a 
simple and earnest desire for salvation, he admitted him to his 
room, and taught him for months afterwards, till the boy's 
home-sickness got the better of his religious earnestness, and 
he left, never to return. 

“In the work set before him, he never brought his own 
opinions forward, however much they differed from those of 
others whom he respected. And no doubt this union of 
modesty and conscientiousness was at the bottom of that 
painful state of chronic uncertainty which marked the period 
of which I am now treating. He was vcry much disturbed by 
a book by a certain ‘Taylor,’ who bespattered the characters 
of the chief Fathers of the Christian Church in a way which 
(strange as it may seem to us) shook his faith a good deal in 
that of which he already regarded them as pillars. But apart 
from this, he often told me that, while he had exchanged 
Hindiism for Christianity on an undoubted conviction that the 
proof of the latter vastly surpassed that of the former, yet he 
could not be sure that some day some new argument might not 
be found, which would turn the scale the other wa) He was 
also very guarded in the way he expressed Christian truth. 
One Good Friday I preached before him a sermon on s St. Peter 
ii. 24, and having made some statements, or rather used some 
expressions of the vicarious nature of our Lord’s death which 
perhaps went beyond what had direct scriptural authority, he 
afterwards expressed to me his disapproval. This may at first 
i opposed to his great modesty, on which I have just 

i 3 but the explanation is the perfect freedom of his 
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friendship. I am indeed most fortunate in having had, during 
my first few years in the country, such a perfectly candid as 
well as holy friend. 

“ Nehemiah left Benares in October, 1864, and never made 
it his residence again. The occasion was the invitation from 
Maulvi Safdar Ali to visit him at Jabalpar. 

“At the time of his change of views as a Churchman, 
Nehemiah and I became more intimate than ever before, and 
the result was that I was very powerfully affected in the same 
direction as he had been. I am not writing a history of myself, 
so will say no more than is necessary to illustrate our friend’s 
history. But the connection between us was so great that some 
uncharitable people at home compared me to Bishop Colenso, 
and Nehemiah to the Zulu who perverted him! Nor was it 
only the influence he had on myself that raised against him a 
storm of opposition, and, in some cases, of bitter slander, He 
gradually obtained an equally strong, and perhaps more lasting, 
influence over the Bengali catechists of the Church Missionary 
Society ; so that in the bosom of that Society there was formed 
a little knot of men imbued with his spirit. This state of things 
began in 1867, but it increased very much more in 1868. By 
Easter in that year Nehemiah and myself were marked indi- 
viduals, and thé fact that nearly all our old friends had tumed 
against us drew us the closer to one another. Never shall I 
forget the night preceding Good Friday in that year, when 
Nehemiah and I spent nearly the whole night together in read- 
ing, meditation, and prayer. In short, though I seem to see 
things very much more clearly now than then, and Nehemiah 
and I have never been since so identified in views as we 
were then, yet the fundamental lessons which I then learnt 
from him have never been effaced, and, by God’s grace, never 
will, He is one of those friends whose influence on me, not 
only in the matter now in question, but yet very principally in 
that, is a ‘possession for ever,’ for which God shall always have 

ec. 


“The above-described state of things lasted, with unimportant 
variations, till I went home, Oct. 27, 1868. There were but 
three who lingered on the bank of the Hooghly on that still- 
dark morning, till my vessel was almost out of sight. All three 
were natives of India, One was Nehemiah, the tallest and the 
facile princeps of the three ; the second was a Bengali catechist 
whom he had powerfully influenced, and whom I never saw 
again; and the third was one, then a Brahmo, but alieady 
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greatly drawn towards the light, into which he came out clearly 
a few years afterwards, 

“ From this time my memory of Nehemiah becomes again, 
with some bright spots here and there, dim and vague; for it 
was only occasionally that we met.” 


Further reminiscences given by Dr. Hooper have to 
follow, but they belong to a later period of Fr. Goreh’s 
life. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
1868-1870. 


Ordination~-Mission to Mhow and Indore—Reminiscences by Rev. 
Samuet Go| 


For many years while Pandit Nehemiah Goreh was 
working with the C.M.S. at Benares, he had no thought 
of taking Holy Orders. 

As the Catholic Faith came more clearly before him, 
he learnt that the anomalies which embarrassed him 
were not due to any fault in the English Church, but to 
the introduction of foreign Protestant customs, unauthor- 
ized by her Prayer-book or other formularies. 

But now other and stronger reasons seemed to forbid 
his seeking the priesthood. He shrank from the respon- 
sibility. ¢ question was brought before him very 
forcibly, and he began to see that even in his work as a 
catechist he required a higher authority for it than 
that of the English missionaries under whom he served. 

This led to his correspondence with Bishop Milman 
and his removal from Benares to Calcutta. It turned 
out to be his final separation from Benares. 

In a letter dated May 21, 1875, referring to his work 
with the C.M.S., he says :— 


“T thought it better that I should do it with authority received 
from the Church, and asked the Bishop to ordain me a deacon, 
telling him that I did not intend to do any other work than that 
which I had been doing before. After some time the Bishop 
himself urged me to receive the Orders of Priest, and some 
considerations moved me also to offer myself for that office.” 
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“ Ordination had been pressed upon him many times by the 
Church Missionary Society missionaries, but he had always 
declined it; his unworthiness was, to his own mind, a sufficient 
reason and excuse. But he wrote a few months previous to his 

ordination by Bishop Milman : ‘ As for my receiving ordination, 
I must tell you that since I adopted the Holy Catholic Faith, 
and have become a believer in the grace of ordination, I have 
been longing for it. My object in wishing to receive it is that 
I may possess proper authority for the missionary work which 
T love to do, and that I may obtain the help of God’s grace to 
do it effectually. But should it please Him to bring the event 
to pass that I should be ordained, I only wish to become a 
missionary ; that is to say, I will only be doing the same sort 
of work which I am at present doing, or which I did when I 
was at Cawnpir, I am so full of defects in many things which 
& pastor requires, that I can never dream of taking upon myself 
the most responsible duties of a pastor. But en, as a mis- 
sionary, whether ordained or not, I cannot promise to bind 
myself to any place.” 


He was ordained on the Bishop’s own title as a 
Cathedral missionary, and for the present he continued 
to work in Calcutta among the Brahmos and others, 
Bishop Milman having also ‘instituted evening meetings 
at the Palace between Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo 
leader, and Fr. Goreh and other Indian clergy and 
agar He was ordained deacon on Dec. 20, 
1868. 

About this time the Rev. Francis Crombie, chaplain 
of Mhow, was very anxious to do something for the 
welfare of a small native Christian community living 
near that city. He thought that subscriptions might 
well be collected from the officers and other European 
Christians residing in the camp, which would enable 
him to start a private Mission, and supply it with a 
native pastor, Bishop Milman accordingly sent the 
newly-ordained deacon down to Mhow, and thus the 

Central Indian Mission was started. It is at present a 
flourishing community, under the charge of Mr. Samuel 
Gopal, a native priest. After his ordination, Nehemiah 
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Goreb, who was much averse to anything not Oriental, 
was unwilling to wear the ordinary black suit of an 
English clergyman, and was dissuaded from adopting 
the cassock, which was common to both Eastern an 
‘Western churches, and very similar to the dress worn 
by many sections of his fellow-countrymen. He made 
@ compromise, and adopted the long dressing-gown- 
looking coat worn by Muhammadans. In this costume 
he appeared at Mhow. The Commandant, Major- 
Grneral Sir John Malcolm, who was a great supporter 
of the Mission, laughingly told him that he looked more 
like a meulvi than a clergyman, after which he wore 2 
cassock, and continued this as his dress to the end of 
his life. 

During his pastorate at Mhow he was accustomed to 
walk to Indore, a military station some fourteen miles 
distant, and visit the native Christians there. There are 
always a number of native Christians where there is an 
English camp. 


“Tam glad to find that I am not become much weaker now 
tian I was some fourteen years ago. When I was sent out as 
2 missionary to Mhow and Indore by Bishop Milman (long 
lefore Fr, O’Neill went there), I used to walk from Mhow 
to Indore, and from Indore to Mhow. The distance from 
Sivapir to Poona is nearly the same, and in order to weigh my 
strength now I walked yesterday from Sivapar to Poona, I got 
tired for the last two miles. So I used to get tired for the last 
two miles or so in walking from Mhow to Indore. There was 
no railway then. But my food is much reduced since. Then 
used to eat two proper meals; now, only one proper meal, 
and that much smaller quantity.” 


He used to divide his time between the two places, 
The name of the Mission when started was the “ Mhow 
and Indore Mission,” 

Occasionally he visited Nagpir, of which the chaplain 
at that time was the Rev. George Thomas Carruthers. 
Mr. Samucl Gopal gives us an account of this his first 
meeting here with Nehemiah (Jndian Church Quarterly 
Review, January, 1896). 
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“One morning, in the year 1869, two y lads, who were 
in the habit of attending the dail; daily services-at Ail Saints’ Church, 
Nagpar, C.P., noticed an elderly man, a perfect stranger, 
attending the service. ‘There was a certain peculiarity about 
him, which pace caged notice of all. His, tall, ocklire 
figure, his peculiar ss, consisting of a white canto ike 
chapkin and choga, his devout grave demeanour so in- 
pressed these two lads, that they regarded him with great 
wonder, awe, and respect, and followed, watching pe he weat 
out after the service, to see the Chaplain—the Rev. G. T. 
Carruthers, who is now retired. Like the two disciples wio 
followed the Divine Master in Judea (St. John i. 37), it was 
reserved for these two lads to enjoy a closer friendship with 
this great Christian Sastri in years to follow, and to be influenced 
largely by his life and teaching. ‘These two lads were the Rew. 
Israel Jacob, of Chanda [now dead) and the writer of this article. 
At evensong the same day they were not a little pleased and 
surprised to see him vested in surplice and stole and taking the 
service. It was, at least to me, a sight of unusual interest 
being the first time that I ever saw a native clergyman of the 
England, This was the Rev. Nehemiah Nilakanth, 
Sastri Goreh, as he was then called. He gave an extempor: 
address in English from the pulpit, which was an account of 
his own conversion, and was listened to with great interest by 
ug all, Father Goreh was then passing through Nagar on bi hs 
way to Mhow, and stayed only a day or two. 
afterwards it was our privilege to welcome him to Chanda (for 
Mr. Jacobs and I were at Chanda as teachers in the newly- 
opened Mission school).” 


While he was at Mhow his uncle Balkrishnarao was 
relieved from his guardianship of Balwantrao, the present 
Raja of Karwi, who was much exercised at the nephew's 
conversion. He asked his former guardian whether he 
did not think the Pandit Nilakantha was sorry for having 
become a Christian, and if he could discern any signs of 
repentance in him. “Many Hindiis,” adds Fr. Goreh, 
“think that it is only shame and pride that make 
Christians refuse to acknowledge they are sorry for 
having left the religion of their forefathers.” 

After two years’ work at Mhow, where he ministered 
both to the Europeans and natives, he was summoned 
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by Bishop Milman to Calcutta. He was accustomed to 
go there to make his confessions. This time the Bisho, 
told him he wished to ordain him priest. Nehemi: 
expostulated ; it was so sudden and unexpected; he 
had not read the subjects required for the examination, 
The Bishop, however, was satisfied as to his inward call 
and his extensive scholarship. He promised he would 
give him a special paper, and so allayed his fears of 
examination, The ‘ay came, and the candidates 
assembled for their papers; but the Bishop had quite 
forgotten his promise, and Nehemiah found before him 
the same papers which were supplied to the other men, 
who had been specially preparing for it! He did not 
know what to do; but he buckled to, and answered 
what he could. The result was that he passed a 
remarkably good examination, for which he obtained 
great praise, enhanced by the blame with which the 
Bishop visited others who were examined at the same 
time and were rejected. 

On Dec. 18, 1870, just two years after he was made a 
deacon, Nehemiah Goreh was ordained a priest in the 
Church of God. 

The Rev. Nehemiah Goreh was for two years—-1869 
and 1870—in charge of this Mission. There were no 
printed reports of the work, but letters from Mr. Samuel 
Gopal, and from Fr. Goreh himself, give us various 
details. It is supported by the Station Church at Mhow, 
and superintended by the chaplain there. 

Father Goreh used to live in a small rented house in 
the bazar. Besides preaching to the people, he taught 
Scripture in the then newly-opened Mission schoo}, and 
conducted family prayers in the house of the school- 
master, Babu Jodunath Ghose ; often assisted the Rev. 
Francis Crombie, the chaplain (now Vicar of Ross), in 
the services of the Station Church, and used to walk 
fourteen miles to Indore, with his bedding on his back. 

Mr. Gopal says that he lived there, as he always did, 
very simply, and in the poorest style. He repeatedly 
refused offers of increase to his salary. He used to 
spend out of it just what was actually needed for his 
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expenses, and put the remainder into the alms-bag at 
church, 
‘When he went out preaching he used to take with him 
@ wooden cross, about a foot and a half in length, slung 
across his shoulders, This he used in illustration, etc. 
Writing to Fr. O’Neill, Sept. 20, 1875, he says -— 


“Tam glad to hear that Indore is likely to be your head- 
quarters, because, as I was there two years, I have some affec- 
tion to that place, and also because, had it not been for your 
going there, the Mission, which has been kept up for nearly 
six years, would have been most likely abolished. It is very 
strange that it was from Mhow and Indore that I wrote to 
Fr. Grafton (one letter I wrote from Mbhow and one from 
Indore, I think), expressing my great longing that some member 
of your Society would come out to India, And at that time I 
tried my best to show to him that Indore was the best place in 
all India to establish your Mission at. No doubt it was my 
interest which made me think so at the time. . . . When I 
went to Mhow I was told that I ought to preach only in the 
Cantonment (f.¢. to the Euro) and soldiers). ‘That would 
have been very miserable, soI did not mind that injunction. 
I went into villages round about, and I also went sometimes 
into the native town of Indore, and held conversations with 
the people there. Of course I did not stand in the streets of 
Indore and preach. I am, however, sorry to say I did not do 
my work as faithfully as I ought to, and so have not tried 
sufficiently to know whether working in such a way in the city 
of Indore and in the villages would rouse the native authorities 
in the town to be hostile. Moreover, a native’s going about 
in that way is very different from an Englishman's going about. 
You will be more likely to attract notice than a native. Holkar 
is not 2 nice man, and, like other ignorant and uneducated 
natives, he also must have suspicions about the motives of 
English missionaries. But how far he will oppose you I 
cannot tell. 

“TI bave one native friend at Mhow, by name Jeganpuri. 
He would become a Christian, but he has no courage, 
would be a capital guide for you to take to different vinages 
round about. So he was to me. I must say I did not meet 
with any encouragement there, and the people appeared to me 
rather hard-hearted. But one does not meet with encourage 
ment anywhere, and so one cannot blame people of one place 
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more than those of another. Besides, as I said, I did not do 
my work as faithfully as I ought, and have not tried the people 
sufficiently to make or form a decided opinion. Cantonment 
people are everywhere generally unsatisfactory, I think. ‘They 
are not natives of the place, but the pursuit of various businesses 
gathers them together in camps. And to do all they can to 
make money to spend the rest of their time in amusements 
ia all that they care to do, . . .” 


In a short letter to Fr, Benson, written soon after- 
wards from Mazagon, Bombay, Oct. 11, 1875, repeating 
what he said of the coincidence of his letter to Fr. 
Grafton from Mhow, and the reason for choosing that 
part of the country for a S.S.J.E. Mission, he says :— 


“ Mhow is a large military station, about fourteen miles from. 
Indore, which is a large town of Holkar. The Mission of 
which I was then a missionary was called ‘Mhow and Indore 
Mission.’ Partly I lived at Mbow and partly at Indore.” 


The following extracts are from the “ Reminiscences 
of Fr. Goreh,” written by Mr. Samuel Gopal, and 
published in the Judian Church Quarterly Review of 
January, 1896 :-— 


“ His liking for Dr. Pusey’s writings was so great and real 
that he almost revelled in reading his books, and his admiration 
for the great doctor developed mto real love and made such 
an impression on his mind that he used actually to dream of 
him and longed to hold personal converse with him. When 
Fr. Goreh was asked to go to England in 1876, to go through 
his novitiate at Cowley, it was the alluring prospect of seeing 
and talking with Dr. Pusey that at once settled him, for other- 
wise he was averse to perform 2 long tedious voyage a second 


time, 

“Tt was from Fr. Goreh that I first learnt to appreciate 
Church teaching. 1 was very ignorant at the time. Though I 
‘was confirmed and called myself 2 member of the Church of 
England, 1 was 2 Churchman only in name. I knew absolutely 
nothing of the real teaching of the Church, of her doctrines 
and history. It was he who produced in me a longing for 
religious knowledge and a desire for personal holiness. He 
took great pains to teach us. It was from him that we first 
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heard about the ‘ Tractarian Movement,’ and learnt to revere 
the names of Pusey and Keble. . . . 

“Tt was from his powerful example that we learnt to value 
prayer—to love to pray, and fast, and study. One little incident 
will just suffice to give 2 glimpse of his genuine eamestness 
and intense piety. During Lent he used to come to our house, 
walking in the mid-day sun, in order to read a single meditation 
from some Lenten manual. 

“From this time I looked upon him as my religious guide, 
and sought his help upon all occasions of perplexity. Many 
a pleasant hour I sat at his feet, especially at Indore, drinking 
in all the words that flowed from his lips, as he discussed and 
explained some knotty point. 

“The time that I spent with him at Indore was very helpful 
to me in many ways, I had many a glimpse into that saintly 
character, and leamt much that tended to strengthen and 
stimulate my energies. Fr. Goreh was very studious, When 
alone, he would always be engaged cither in reading, or writing, 
or performing his devotions, in the exact discharge of wl 
latter he was scrupulously regular and exact, He was most 
careful in saying his offices, some of which he knew by heart, 
He daily read his Greek Testament, and at Indore he used to 
be often seen sitting in the dear little chapel upstairs with his 
Greek Testament open before him, 

“ Father Goreh was a preacher and controversialist of no 
ordinary type. He had a special vocation to work among the 
educated natives of this country, and the numerous lectures he 
delivered at Calcutta, Allahabad, Poona, Bombay, and other 
places have abundantly proved bow he was in an eminent 
degree fitted to grapple with the subtleties of modem Ration- 
alism. It may here be mentioned what a high encomium of 
praise a former Governor of Bombay (Sir Bartle Frere) 
bestowed upon his mental calibre when he described his work 
on the Hindi philosophy as such that any Doctor of Divinity 
of any of the Universities of Europe might justly be proud of 
as its author. 

“ Another important trait in Fr. Goreh’s Christian character 
should be carefully studied. He was an orthodox Christian, if 
I may so express it—by which I mean that he believed fully 
and int intelligently in alt the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, 
and was anxious that all native Christians, especially new 
converts, should haves sound and clear grasp of these rudiments 
of our Faith. How solicitous the good Father was that converts 
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among the educated natives should hold the Faith in its entire 
purity will be easily seen from the following incident, One 
day at Indore we heard that a young educated Maratha gentle- 
man, whom Fr, Goreh had met before, and who was recently 
converted to Christianity, had come to Indore on a visit to 
some friends. It was told Fr. Goreh about this young man 
that, though he had embraced Christianity, his views about the 
Divinity of our Lord were rather vague. Fr. Goreh at once 
resolved to go and see him, and asked me to accompany him, 
But just then it began to rain heavily, and the streets were full 
of mud and water. There was not the slightest prospect of 
any cessation, and the rain poured on unceasingly. Any other 
person would have deferred the visit to the next day, but not 
so with this ardent soul! We both set out barefoot, and walked 
through the mud and rain, a distance of nearly two miles, to the 
Dispensary in the camp, and Fr. Goreh had the satisfaction of 

jolding a long and animated discourse with our friend, and 
succeeded in dispelling all his doubts. If the gentleman 
alluded to, whose name I have purposely suppressed, should 
tread this, I hope he will excuse my mentioning this incident, 
my only motive, he will understand, being to show how intense 
and real was the zeal that burned within the heart of the holy 
man who has gone from amongst us.” 


CHAPTER XV 
1871-1873. 
The Mission at Chanda undertaken by the Scottish Church. 


THE Rev. G. T, Carruthers was very anxious that the 
Scottish Episcopal Church should undertake a Mission 
at Chanda, and, while Bishop Milman was in communi- 
cation with the Primus on this subject, Fr. Goreh was 
asked to take charge of it, 

That part of the country had no Church Mission 
established in, it from Pelton to Sands No places 
were occupi yy any , save Jabalpir, where the 
C.M.S. had a station, and ‘Chhindvara’ ard Nagpir, 
where were small Missions of the Free Church of 
Scotland. 

In his letter to the Primus, Bishop Milman mentioned 
Padre Nehemiah as having been sent by him to Mhow to 
act as the Cathedral Chaplain’s missionary, as he calls 
him, “a learned Pandit, and a most devout man, and a 
special friend of my own,” 

It was not until 1873, however, that the Scottish Church 
saw its way to send anysupport. Meanwhile Nehemiah 
was dependent upon local subscriptions for his personal 

es and the keeping up of the Mission. 
‘he Government High Schoo! at the place was broken 
up, owing to the admission of certain boys of a low caste. 
‘is gave an opportunity for starting a Mission school, 
which was also supported by local effort. 

Chanda is a large town, of eighteen thousand inhabi- 
tants, the ancient residence of the Gond Rajas. It is 
walled round seven miles in circumference, with many 
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large and handsome towers and gateways at intervals. 
Two crossroads divide the city into four parts. The 
Church Mission was at the west gate, at a village, also 
enclosed by the great wall, which shelters not only the 
central city but the surrounding villages and suburbs as 
well. Two small mud houses were built for chapels, 
one within, and the other outside, the walls, for the 
Mahars, a very low caste, or rather out-caste people, 
among whom Nehemiah, as we shall see from his own 
Report for 1872, was very successful, 

In 1872 the Mission staff consisted of the Rev. 
Nehemiah Goreh, and the two catechists, Besides 
working among the natives, he used to preach and 
administer the Holy Communion to the small European 
community every Sunday morning. He was much 
appreciated by them. A good stone church had been 
erected in Chanda for their use and to God’s glory, from 
subscriptions raised among themselves, although until 
be came they could only have a clergyman three 
Sundays in the year, when the Rev. G, T. Carruthers 
came from Nagpur for that purpose. 

From the first Padre Nehemiah lived in the greatest 
simplicity and asceticism, and in native fashion, but 
his learning and high caste soon became known among 
the people. His salary was nominally £60 per year ; 
but he would only kecp what he absolutely needed, and 
returned the rest to the Mission fund. Out of this, he 
built bis little native mission-house, which he made over 
asafree gift. It was his desire to preach the Gospel 
without money and without price. 

His coming soon caused the church to be much better 
attended. The Deputy-Commissioner was very much 
struck with his simple life, ascetic habits, and mild gentle- 
ness ; and, what is also rare in places where there are no 
European clergy, in spite of his being a “native clergy- 
man,” his ministrations were well received and liked by 
English residents as well as by the Indian converts, 

The Rev. John Greatheed, who afterwards helped 
in the Chanda Mission, wrote thus to the congregation 
of Mr. Gray’s church at Helmsley :— 
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“The Rev. Nehemiah Goreh, now a member of the Society 
of St. John the Evangelist, and at present in England, 
formerly a Brahman of Benares, and weil read in the native 
Sastras, and better read in the school of Jesus Christ, was 
the first missionary. He came here Jan. 7, 1871, after two 
years labour at Mhow, near Indore. ‘His experience was that 
people were as indifferent to the gospel message as, must we 
say it? the great bulk of the professedly Christian popula- 
tion of our own towns. He first built a mission-house and 
chapel in the respectable quarter, where the people were too 
respectable to seek after the honour that cometh from God 
only. The house is standing empty in the neighbourhood of 
the” Zillah school, near to two villages of Mahars, each of 
which has already yielded some fruit to God. Fr. Nehemiah 
removed to the west gate of the city, and built a house and 
chapel on a rising ground, He found it, however, very hard 
to make an impression on their minds. First, they are 
pow ignorant, and it is hard to make them understand. 

, it was hard to drive away the superstitious 
ey in andl gods of stone.—The heathen believes that, take 
any stone you please, and put some red paint on it and perform 
a little worship, then the fe Lema the stone.—And, thirdly, 
there is the universal indi of mankind. He ‘hoped 
something from the fact that they ate Christian food. 
wards he found that these were only few, chiefly those engaged 
in Christian service, and not openly. So he tried inviting 
them to dinner, and had 2 dinner-party of nine heathen and 
some converts on the Feast of Circumcision, 1873. Then, 

again, 30 poor old bedesmen and bedeswomen came to dinner 
on the Epiphany. Then the relatives of the converts were 
willing to come, and it was a strange spectacle to see how they 
would be willing to come at one time, and again would shrink 
back, because threatened to be put out of caste by some of 
their castemen. They did so several times that day, and at 
last, towards the evening, having ventured to come half-way, 
they were drawn back by women and children, who came 
crying after them in fright. Then he had a grand dinner- 
party, to which @ large number. of Mahars came, who were 
engaged in a collie: ry eight miles from hence, under the 
patronage of the English superintendent, who himself sat down 
with them. a 

“ But all these visible symbols of the great Marriage Supper 
failed to have any effect, even in the least degree, of breaking 
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down caste prejudices, However, as one friend said, such 
attempts, ET ey, made, may bring about the desired results ; 
and they are worth making. It is of the utmost importance to 
beat down this groundless notion of caste among the Mahars, 
This is one good result of English influence all over India, 
‘The natives who travel by rail, for instance, have more or less 
to lay aside their caste rules, the caste of blood, and adopt the 
distinction by moneys, first, second, and third class of the 
English. But with all deference to Fr. Goreh, perhaps it 
would be better to let that destroy itselt 

“ But it was not all ill success. There ig a small hamlet 
close by called Gatapura. Here some people began to express 
their inclination to become Christians, and here Nehemiah did 
some rash things. ‘I thought, as one cannot enlighten these 
people’s minds by reasoning, the best way was to try to do so 
by action, These Mahars have a great dread of their gods, 
which are generally a heap of shapeless stones piled up upon a 
platform. Two such heaps of stone I kicked off from their 
place with my feet hefore their eyes. In one of these places I 
was obliged to condescend to dig them up with my finger. I 
found a scorpion under one of these gods, which I immediately 
killed. But I was thankful that it did not sting me, for had it 
done so they would have attributed it to my act of doing 
mischief to these gods. No harm, however, happened to me, 
either then or afterwards; but I do not wish any one to 
follow this example, which was rash in two ways, first, that 
had anything happened, their faith in their gods would have 
heen strengthened; and, secondly, that there is a severe law 
against these acts.’ However, shortly afterwards two men 
from this village came to see the Padre, to press him to break 
one of the idols, whose festival was being held that day. One 
of the two men had a quarrel with it because it had not 
relieved his family from sickness, notwithstanding all the 
money he had spent upon it, and they broke off the vermilion 
from the idol between them. We may say, however, that an 
act done in faith will be rewarded. So in this case. The 
young brother of one of the two men, a fine, quiet, and well- 
behaved boy, went to sleep one night in perfect health, and 
suddenly awoke saying, ‘My neck is broken, and died. Of 
course this death (by congestion of the heart) was ascribed to 
the wrath of the idols, Yet, very remarkably, his brother 
Adku, who had before been hesitating about Christianity, was 
confirmed in the right direction. In the midst of his a Bach he 
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he began steadily to be more and more firm, whereas before 
he had been rather shaky, But the people of the village were 
in the greatest: fright. Visions and apparitions began to 


man as well as Hinda, Nehemiah went to sleep one night in 
the village, and they were undisturbed. When he asked next 
morning why mo one came, the reply was, ‘ These gods are 
afraid of you.’ However, the sacrifice had to be offered, and 
Adku had, very unwillingly, to take part in it, and beg the 
idol’s pardon, and hear sharp lectures from the mouth of a 
woman who pretends that gods come into her body and speak 
through her mouth. The god told them that he would have 
killed them that very day, but, owing to some cause, he was 
absent from the spot. 

“Now Adku attends no heathen sacrifices, but, daily, the 
great Christian sacrifice, and goes with the missionary to the 
bazar, and interprets what he says in the common Marathi of 
the Mahars. Upper-class people came to sneer at this low- 
caste man professing to teach them, or, let us hope, some of 
them might have the good sense to listen. He did not like 
being mounted on a chair, but manfully made the sign of the 
‘Cross, and submitted to the exaltation. 

“His wife came in a rage, and dragged her husband from 
the shelter of Padre Nehemiah’s house to the sacrifice. She, 
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too, received baptism, Jan. 19, 1873. A few others followed 
their example, including Adku’s old father. He brought the 
catechist all his household gods. The catechist broke one of 
the principal, 2 mere suf, which had been worshipped and 
daubed with vermilion for a hundred and fifty years, until it 
‘was more than a pound in weight.” 


Besides ministering to these poor out-caste folk, he 
used also to seek to influence and hold discussion with 
the Brahmans, but he made no way with them. The 
Mahars were accustomed to treat him with the same 
respect as if he were stil! a Hindu, called him Sastr? 

Wa, 

Mr, Samuel Gopal (/ndian Church Quarterly Re- 
view) says :— 


“His advent in Chanda created quite a sensation among 
all, especially among the poor Mahars, who looked upon him 
as a great Sadhu (a saint), and used to call him Buwa, a term 
of great veneration applied to a religious teacher or guru. 
His holy and austere hfe, his living in a small hired house in 
the bazar, his simple fare of dal bhat (curried pulse and rice), 
his earnest and genuine piety, his ardent zeal and his long and 
fervent devotions, his accommodating himself so readily to 
every circumstance, marked him out as a missionary of no 
common type. I well remember his first public preaching in 
the old market place, the Bagad Mandi, of Chanda. People 
flocked to see and hear him. It was certainly a strange sight 
—a venerable looking man, clad in a cassock, with the wooden 
cross slung round his shoulders, so unlike any one they had 
ever seen, who talked to them in their own language, who 
seemed to belong to them, and yet so different. Again, speak- 
ing of his special work among the Mahars, who were chiefly 
weavers, he says as they are busily engaged during the day, it 
was found difficult to get them together. He therefore used 
to go to them at nightfall, taking his own light and oil, and 
used to sit for hours preaching and teaching them,” 


“The Chanda and Central India Mission Report for 
the year 1873” contains a long account of his work. 
He found that many of the Mahar heathen ate Christian 
food, and allowed the converts to eat with them after 
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their baptism. Hitherto they had eaten together in 
secret only, but he was anxious to make it an open and 
recognized act, for the system of caste was not properly 
in force among them. For a time this was very 
successful, The masters of those among them who 
were in service were encouraged to press their accepting 
the invitation. Then every Monday a large number of 
poor Mahars who used to come for charity were given a 
dinner. On one occasion nearly thirty came. He used 
to tell them about the absurdity of caste, etc. Another 
time, he persuaded an English gentleman, Mr. Lynn, 
superintending a large number of them who were work- 
ing as coal miners in a neighbouring village, to come 
himself along with them. This gentleman entered into 
the scheme, came and sat with his men, and insisted on 
bearing the expense of the feast. Some tried to create 
a disturbance, but Mr. Lynn’s presence and influence 
prevented it. But caste was too strong. The others 
threatened excommunication, which they call vital 
defilement. 

The Report Bed on to tell of a very successful 
confirmation. Very fortunately for them, the Bishop 
visited Chanda soon after the baptism, and so was able 
to seal the new converts, There were eight of them, 
six men and two women. The heathen were invited to 
see the giving of the sacrament of the Holy Spirit, and 
were much surprised to see the candidates, whom they 
regarded as unclean, sitting among the highcaste! The 
little mud chapel was filled, and many stood outside, 

The Mission School, established after the closing of 
the Government High School, had, in turn, to be closed 
for lack of attendance—of course the Mission, much 
more than the Government, would not recognize caste 
distinction—so the supporters allowed the money to be 
diverted to the general work of the Mission. This left 
the two teachers, Mr. Israel Jacob and Mr. Samuel 
Gopal, free to proceed to Bishop’s College, Calcutta, to 
prepare for ordination. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


EPIPHANY, 1874. 
The Cowley Fathers enter upon Work in India. 


WHILE in Calcutta, during 1868 and 1869, Nehemiah 
Goreh had made the acquaintance of Captain E. F, 
Knottesford Fortescue, a son of Provost Fortescue of 
Perth, N.B., who was A.~D.-C. successively to Lord 
Lawrence and Lord Mayo, and in that capacity resided 
at Government House. Captain Fortescue was much 
interested in two great subjects, the Breviary and the 
Armenian Church. Probably it was by means of the 
former that he first knew Nehemiah, having presented 
him with a copy of the Sarum “ Day Hours,” as adapted 
by Lord Beauchamp. This had then been recently pub- 
lished. Nehemiah had not known of the existence of 
such a book, and so he had invented a system of Hours 
for his own use, The conversation on the canonical 
hours of prayer naturally turned to the question of their 
use among members of the Church of England. And 
so Captain Fortescue spoke to him of his friend Fr. 
Benson and his Society in Cowley. Nehemiah was 
intensely interested in this, and desired to learn more. 
‘When Captain Fortescue was leaving India, in 1870, he 
asked him to speak to Fr. Benson about him. Captain 
Fortescue did so, and Fr. Benson at once sent some 
of his own published works to Nehemiah, who acknow- 
ledged them, expressing his hope that he would send 
one of the Society to India. 
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At the same time Bishop Milman of Calcutta was 
desirous that the Society should send some of its members 
to work among the natives of his diocese. Bishop 
Cotton had already been in correspondence with Fr. 
Benson. Bishop Dougias also wanted some to work 
among the neglected Eurasians of Bombay. 

In a letter kindly written to me in answer toa request 
for information, Mr. Samuel Gopal thus refers to 
Nehemiah Goreh’s great desire to see a branch of our 
Society settled in India :— 


“In the year 1873, when I was a student in Bishop's College, 
Calcutta, Fr. Goreh paid us 2 visit. He was staying at the 
Bishop's Palace, and came to see us one morning. He brought 
with him a copy of Bishop Donglas’s sermons and a letter 
addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury. He talked to us 
about the great subject of which the letter treated—the special 
need of Religious Brotherhoods in the Indian Mission field. 
How his face glowed with the brightness of holy enthusiasm as 
he talked to us of the ‘higher life.’ Probably in consequence 
of this appeal, Fr. Goreh addressed a letter to Fr. Benson, the 
Superior of the Society of St. John the Evangelist. The 
Brotherhood in Bombay followed. I well remember Fr. 
Goreh receiving the very first letter from Fr. Benson and 
another from Fr. O'Neill. How full of heavenly joy he 
appeared with those two letters in his hands! And when 
shortly afterwards he received a photograph of Fr. Benson 
~it was a carte-de-visite size and contained only the Father's 
bust—how dear Fr. Goreh gazed and gazed at the picture, and 
repeated over and over again, ‘How very much like Dr. Kay, 
how very much like Dr. Kay!’ He told us how different the 
photo was to what he imagined Fr. Benson to be—a venerable 
rishi, with a long flowing beard 1” 


On Advent Sunday evening, Nov. 30, 1873, Fr. 
Page, S.S.J.E., accompanied by Fr. Biscoe and others, 
set sail from Liverpool by the ss. MMurie/, and after 
@ good voyage arrived in Bombay on Epiphany, 
1874. The following month, Feb. 13, 1874, Fr. O'Neill 
arrived, accompanied by an associate layman, a medical 
practitioner. 

Father O’Neill went to Bombay to work among the 
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Eurasians and Europeans there, where the society still 
carries on the original object for which Bishop Douglas 
had invited them. 

Soon after his arrival, Fr. Goreh met Fr. O'Neill in 
Calcutta, We have his own account in a letter written 
to Fr. Benson, May 21, 1875 :-— 


“I happened to go to Calcutta,” he says, “for some object, 
about the end of January last year, from Chanda, where I had 
been stationed as a missionary for two years, While I was in 
Calcutta I heard the news that Fr. O'Neill was coming to 
Calcutta, I therefore prolonged my stay in Calcutta in order 

have the pleasure of seeing him. So this was quite a 
providential arrangement that thus I should meet him. I had 
the pleasure of beimg with him for some days in Calcutta, for 
we both stayed at Bishop's Palace. I, of course, became 
very fond of him. He began to urge that I should quit 
Chandi and stay with him. This, however, I could not make 
up my mind to do. I travelled with him from Calcutta to 
Dinapar, where we stopped for about 2 week, and thence to 
Benares, and thence to Allahabad. For so far was a part of 
my way to Chanda. At Allahabad my mind began to change, 
and certain reasons began to appear to me for leaving the 
position which I occupied at Chanda, and for going to live 
with Fr. O'Neill. It was, however, necessary for me to 
return to Chanda at that time, so I left Fr. O'Neill at Alla- 
habad, giving him to understand that I should most likely (for 
I was not quite certain) go to him to Bankipir; and returned 
to Chanda, My mind, however, was still wavering and 
questioning whether it would be right for me to leave the 
Chanda Mission, But soon there appeared something which 
made it appear quite plain to me that I ought to leave 
Chanda. . . . This, then, was the way how I went to Bankipar.” 


In later years he related his meeting with Fr. O'Neill 
to his friend Mrs. Pope :— 


“T stayed some time with Bishop Milman, and there I first 
met Fr, O'Neill. How can I speak of that saintly man! He 
taught me more than any one else about the Catholic Faith. 
He gave me Dr. Pusey’s books to read. I have a strange 
peculiarity; it is this. Without necessarily knowing the 
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person, I love him with an absorbing passion. I got to love 
Dr, Pusey so, though I did not know him.” 


This was in March, 1874, when the Padre Nehemiah, 
as he was by this time called, returned to Chanda after 
leaving Calcutta and parting with Fr.O’Neill On June 24 
of the same year he resigned his post at Chanda. In this 
he was succeeded by Mr. Israel Jacob, one of his 
Catechists who was preparing to receive Holy Orders, 
He left behind him nine converts. 

Of his ascetic life there he afterwards said that he 
used to live on ten rupees a month: in those days about 
equivalent to £10 per annum! 

‘The Bishop of Calcutta placed Fr. O’Neill at Bankipir, 
near Patna. There had been an S.P.G. Mission there ; 
but it had fallen away, and the Bishop was anxious to 
revive it. Fr. O'Neill had scarcely settled down in the 
S.P.G, premises there when he was laid low with a 
very dangerous fever. The following letter of Dr. T. L. 
Craister, the medical associate of the S.S.J.E. who came 
out with him, tells us abont it -— 

‘April roth, 

“You must not expect a long letter from me, as I am far 
too busy. We arrived at Bankiptr to an empty house of 
enormous dimensions, containing twelve rooms, and in a 
compound of equally just proportions, containing gardens, 
well, a castor-oil plantation, a Muhammadan saint’s tomb, etc. 
(These are the premises of the Society for the Propagation ot 
the Gospel, which has been obliged to abandon its Mission 
here, and Bishop Milman ki pays the rent for them, and 
puts them now at the disposal of our Society.) 

‘Our troubles began when we sat down on our boxes in 
this empty house. ‘The kindness of one of our next-door 
neighbours helped us through the day for food; but we were 

. tired with our night’s journey. The heavy work of carpenter- 
ing, hiring servants, getting in order, and so forth, made us 
quite knocked up, I gave way first, owing, I dare say, to my 
long journey from Bombay (one thousand and seventy miles), 
and was fearfully ill. I recovered in two days. It was a 
strange Holy Week. We could not keep it, except for Good 
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Friday, which was blessed to both of us, so solitary here. 
Easter Day we had the Celebration in the Bankipor Church, 
and a fair number attended... . We need pray, May God 
have mercy upon us. That we are doing God's work is indeed 
our only trust. While I write to you, dear Fr, O'Neill is on 


his bed of fever, Yes, truly he is very, very ill... . Dr. 
Francis, an old eon, is to call on me in a day or two, so I 
shall have the benefit of his Mr. Baroda is here too, but 


he is not of much use, as he been in fever too. He is 
nurse and interpreter.” 


The establishment at Bankipir has thus begun with 
great difficulties, But difficulties are the mark of the 
Crucified ; and, therefore, they are the pledge of success, 

On April 17 Fr, O’Neill was able to write himself, 
and to send an improved account. We have just cause 
to be thankful that the doctors were with him during 
his seizure, and, humanly speaking, the preservation of 
his life is due to the kind attention and skilful nursing 
which he received. In a letter of April 24 he speaks 
of having received a kind invitation to a place in the 
hills, and expects it will very likely be necessary for 
him to go there for change of air in order to shake off 
the remains of fever. 

While at Bankipir “Padre Nehemiah” used to say 
the Canonical Hours along with Fr. O'Neill. He also 
put himself under his spiritual direction, and at his 
advice made a Retreat of one month. Fr, O'Neill, 
unwittingly, gave him rather a hard task, He had not 
realized the great difference between the Eastern and 
the Western spirit. His disciple faithfully observed the 
month, but it must have a severe discipline. 
Speaking afterwards, he said :— 


“ When I first went to Fr. O'Neill at Bankipir he wished me 
to make a month’s Retreat, He gave me a book containing 
meditations. I could do nothing with it. I could read those 
meditations, of course, but I could do nothing more. I could 
not do anything to occupy so much time over them as I was 
told to do. So I simply spent that month in keeping silence 
and living apart by myself, as I was told, and so kept a nominal 
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Retreat of a month. I did not derive that good from it which 
would be expected when a man keeps a month's Retreat.” 


Towards the end of the year he had an invitation 
from Fr. Page to visit Bombay, and see something of 
the educated Marathi native gentlemen there. 


PADRE NEHEMIAH TO FATHER PAGE, 


“Evangelist House, Bankiptr, Patna, Oct. 18, 1874. 
“My pear Farrer Pace, 

“Thanks for your kind letter. ‘The wish to pay a 
visit to Bombay has been in my mind for some years. I bave 
seen a good deal of the educated Bengalis of Calcutta, and I 
am sorry to say there seems little hope at present of their 
acknowledging the truth of Christianity. I think the character 
of the Marathi people differs much that of the Bengalis, 
and therefore I wish to see the educated men of Bombay and 
Poona, and have some talks with them on the subject of 

ion, I wish, therefore, to come to Bombay, Fr, O’Neill 
is of going towards Delhi and Lahore. He istinvited 
by the chaplain of the latter place to preach ‘a Mission there. 
He intends to be away for a month, and after his return I hope 
to start for Bombay. The Bishop has been here, and I am 
glad that I have his consent to my coming to Bombay. 
“ With kind 


“T remain 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“ Newemian GOREH.” 


Mr. Lotlikar says that Nehemiah was for some little 
time—probably during Fr. O'Neill's absence—Govern- 
ment Chaplain of Bankipir ; being, as he supposed, the 
only native who has ever held a military chaplaincy. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


1875. 
At Bombay, 


In March, 1875, the long-looked-for visit to Bombay 
was paid, and Padre Nehemiah was finally attached to 
the S.S.J.E. Mission there. 

It is thus mentioned in the Cowley St. John Magazine 
of May, 1875 :— 


“The accounts of health from all our party in India are 

od. The Bishop’s last act before leaving was to appoint 

Tr. Page to the incumbency of Mazagon in Bombay, and to 
license Fr, Rivington and Padre Nehemiah Goreh as assistant 
curates to him. Mr. Goreh, having thus joined us, will be a 
great help in bringing us into connection with the natives of 
India, He has been delivering a course of lectures to his 
fellow-countrymen at Bombay. He dwells especially upon the 
incapacity which men have always shown for disentangling 
what is good among heathen religions from the evil which is 
mixed up with it, unless they have Christianity to guide them 
in their selections. However beautiful some extracts from 
heathen writings may be, nevertheless they do not convey to 
them that idea of God which the reader initiated in Christianity 
is able to discover.” 


On April 22 they were joined by Fr. O'Neill, who 
had just recovered from another bad attack of fever ; 
and during May all three, Frs. O’Neili and Rivington 
and Nehemiah Goreh, were occupied in lecturing to the 
educated Hindiis of the city. 
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The educated Hindis of Bombay, however, do not 
show much anxiety about the truth. Bombay is a 
thoroughly Europeanized city, where there are all 
facilities for being educated. Everything in the remotest 
degree epproaching religious subjects is carefully avoided, 
though when religious subjects illustrate any supposed 
fallacies, they may be brought in, The result is that 
young men are brought up to have a smattering of 
universal knowledge, and a supreme contempt for the 
Christian religion. They have a very keen interest in 
this world and how to get on in it, but acquire a com- 
plete indifference to anything beyond it. 

Upon the other side, in some of the large Mission 
schools is found the privilege of learning all the 
branches of science and English literature, such as they 
would obtain in the Government schools, on the con- 
dition that they first of all attend a_Bible-class. 
Hundreds of pagan youths are thus made familiar with 
the truths of sevelation, by studying sacred books 
written and intended only for Christians, and thrust 
unwillingly upon them as a condition of their being 
instructed in secular subjects by pagan school teachers. 
The result is an alarming familiarity with the Sacred 
Scriptures, which they are taught by their elder relatives 
to despise and laugh at, I think all who have ever 
worked in India will agree in the opinion gained from 
experience, that of all the antagonists to religion, none 
will be found to equal those who have a superficial 
knowledge of the Bible acquired in Mission schools. 
They did not desire it; on the contrary, it was hateful 
to them; but it was the necessary price to pay for an 
“English” education in secular subjects, 

These were among those whom Padre Nehemiah was 
so anxious to see. 

Alas! what a disappointment! 

The Cowley St. John Magasine of June and July, 
1875, speaks of his work at Bombay :— 

“ Nehemiah Goreh had finished his course of lectures, After 
one of them he got into a sort of general fight with some very 
disagreeable men, one of whom afterwards turned out to be a 
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fearful blasphemer. He seemed to be well up in the Old 
‘Testament, of which he carried a copy in his hand. After he 
retired, a very nice young fellow came up and said he was so 
grieved at my being detained by those men, as he knew they 
were not in earnest : he himself had come that evening in hope 
of getting help. He had read various books, and did not 
know what to think about anything.” 


On this Fr. Benson comments :— 


“In India, as in England, with heathen and professing 
Christians we must be content to have a good deal of labour 
spent on what we know to be, humanly speaking, hopelcss, 
Our words and our works are not lost if they are spoken and 
done for God. Captious Hinds and Mubammadans are 
perhaps not so much to blame as Christians who come to 
chi for various reasons of their own gratification, or discuss 
matters of theology with their own pride in the foreground, 
visible to every one except themselves, The seed of the Word 
has to be sown in all sorts of soils, We must not be dis- 
couraged because there is not in human nature much good and 
salt pecpared soil in which it may grow and bring forth fruit. 
As carry seeds about which grow afterwards in other 
Places, so must we always feel with reference to the Word of 

‘ruth. hose who have hearts too hardened to receive the 
Word themselves may nevertheless become agents of Christ in 
making known His truth to others. In this way it is always 
probable that God may make His Word to prevail, even though 
it seems on any such occasion to be rejected. Mien refuse 
God's truth, and it seems as if the devil had taken it out of 
their hearts by leading them to cavil and blaspheme ; but, 
after all, their evil words only serve to make it known, and so 
Christ is preached, and we therein must rejoice. Words of 
eternal life, spoken in love and prayer, with the power of the 
Holy Ghost, live on, even though the hearers may not gain the 
life which is in them. We cannot watch their progress, but 
must leave them in the care of God, There is quite as much 
need of this at home as abroad, In this respect the Divine 
Word is very much like a cannon—a large amount of the 
atmosphere is disturbed by the powder, but perhaps only one 
person is touched by the ball. We are too apt to measure the 
effect of preaching by the noise and the smoke, It is of no 
use people being frightened. All of that may be only like the 
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smoke of a great review, without any bal} in it whatsoever. 
People are quite pleased ‘not to be killed. We can never tell 
who there is far or near who may be struck down in that death 
unto sin which is so necessary if we are to live in the grace of 
our baptism. 'We must not think that the discharge Las been 
without effect because most people remain just as before. It 
is the prayer of those at home by which the power of all 
Christian preaching must be sustained. The prayers of those 
who are at home! Who are they? It is those who are living 
with Christ in the grace of His heavenly kingdom who must 
pray for those who are ‘abroad,’ whether that ‘abroad’ be in 
England or elsewhere.” 


A letter written May 11, says :— 


“ Padre Nehemiah Goreh’s lectures are over. The people 
among whom Origen laboured seem to haye been a little like 
the Brahmos. He w worked on, and at last brought in Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, who, if I remember rightly, found but a 
of Christians in his diocese fender twenty) and left but the 
same number of heathen. But Origen worked on for years, 
and Gregory was not his only disci I have come across 
some very nice young Hindis, wit whom I should think a 
great work might be done. One of them told me he had 
attended all my sermons on the Prodigal Son, at Holy Trinity 
Church, and seemed very anxious for further mstruction. But 
we are too far off to attract them to Mazagon, At the end of 
Padre Nehemiah’s lecture, Fr. O'Neill addressed them, and 
then an elderly Hind® r Tose and read as follows :— 

“ ¢ Gentlemen,—This was the last day fixed for hearing the 
learned addresses delivered on the last three Thursdays suc- 
censively & by our learned old friend, the Rev. Mr. Nehemiah 

eh, of Benares, and therefore I cannot leave this room 
without giving some expression, however inadequate, to my 
feelings of great satisfaction which I must justly acknowledge 
here to have derived from the most leamed and edifying 
discourses which we have heard read in this room. I cannot 
but consider these addresses to be best adapted to the present 
transitional state of the native mind as regards the great 
question of religion, and particularly the Vedic religion as is 
now formally professed by us. I say formally, because we are 
all more or less conscious of the tottering state in which the 
truth of that religion is thought by many reflecting minds 
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among us to be lying from the glaring light of the Western 

which we have received, and which we see daily 
approaching towards us with stronger and more rapid strides. 
‘As we cannot possibly avoid this new flood of light, we must 
adapt our eyes to its reception, partly shut and partly opened, 
for totally shut them we cannot. In this our confusion—for 
that is what I call our transitional state—Mr. N. Goreh has 
most opportunely come forward to help us to discern and see 
clearly and vividly things which we now see but in their dis- 
torted forms and colours. 

“<< Most of you, my friends, will grant that of all the subjects 
which should engage our attention in this world, nothing can 
be of so pressing and vital importance as religion, because it 
concerns not only our short life here but our eternal life here- 
after. Our science and philosophy, however great and sublime 
they appear, will be but of little or no avail to us unless we are 
well grounded in those truths which alone are to lead us to the 
holy mansions of God, the Fountain-head of all truths, If 
Christianity is this original exponent of the way which leads to 
that Fountain-head of truth and peace from which we cannot 
be misled, as our learned man friend of Benares has 
laboured most argumentatively to show, it behoves us to ponder 
the claims of Christianity well in our minds, and to make them 
the subject of our serious consideration and study. With your 
permission I would even venture here to propose an organiza- 
tion of a body of educated natives, whose object shall be to 
inquire impartially and earnestly into the claims of Christianity 
asa Divine revelation. This proposition may be carried out 
at some other meeting, if not convenient now, but in the mean- 
time I beg to vote your unanimous and cordial thanks to the 
Rev. Mr, N, Goreh, for his Christian labours for our spiritual 


“This was listened to with breathless attention, and Fr. Page 
having voted me into the chair, which I had occupied upon 
previous occasions, I put the question of such an organization 
to the vote, and it was decided xem. cn. that a body 
should be formed. I then asked them if they would like Fr. 
O'Neill to give them an address on the following Thursday, 
and they expressed a desire to hear what he had to say, So 
on the following Thursday he gave them an address, It was 
Ascension Day. Afterwards he asked them if they had any 
question to ask, and a most interesting scene followed, He 
and I sat together, and were faced by the little company, for 
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the attendance was small, and they stated their objections, and 
we did our best, with the help of Padre Nehemiah, who sat 
amongst them, to answer them.” 


The magazine remarks upon this :-— 


“The address of the Hindi has been given im extenso, 
because it seemed likely to be interesting to our readers, as 
betokening that decline of Hindi convictions which is so 
general. But we must warn our readers not to attribute much 
meaning to it. ‘This gentleman himself has been for many 
years in much the same attitude towards the Christian faith, 
‘The fact is, the Hindi mind is quite ready to recognize the 
importance of Christianity, but there is not the will to surrender 
themselves to it, as necessary for their own salvation, Is it 
not just the same with many people now in England and 
Ireland? They do not want to deny that certain things are 
true, Only, they do not want to say that they are necessary 
for salvation, The worldly heart of unbelief is the same 
everywhere, People feel it rather comfortable to live with 
Christianity alongside of them as a sort of watch-dog to play 
with, and to keep intruders off, but they have no wish to die 
for Christianity, as the one necessity of their souls, Yet 
Christianity, that is to say, the full religion of the Church of 
Christ, must be either valueless or necessary. People in India 
like to put things aside as if they were not proven. The 
defect is not in the proof to convince the head, but in the will, 
by which alone the heart can be given. One must hope, 
however, that some individual hearts will be drawn to God 
from the wrecks of Hindi religionism. It would be of no use 
for Christianity to be accepted by them on the recommendation 
of a committee. It must be the work of the Holy Ghost in 
individual souls. Nevertheless, such convictions penetrating 
society ate probably needful to prepare the way. Individuals 
are bound down in a thraldom from which they cannot other- 
wise escape, A change in the atmosphere must often precede 
the recovery of individuals from an epidemic, and so we must 
not be discouraged, and yet we must be thankful for every 
token that the Hindi mind is getting really to appreciate even 
the possibility of Christian faith” (C.S.J: Magasine, July, 1875). 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


1875. 
Doubts as to joining the S.S.J.E. 


WE have seen that Padre Nehemiah was far from being 
habitually depressed. He rose up on all occasions 
which called for action, and could enter upon any work 
for God with joyous energy. It took him out of himself. 
But then we find him also habitually relapsing into 
morbid self-depreciation, taking upon himself the blame 
if those to whom he ministered failed of responding to 
his appeal. He felt the force of his own argumentation, 
and did not realize the deafness of the adder which 
dwells in the natural heart of falien man. He reproached 
himself, as if it were his duty to cast it out. The 
Apostles asked why they could not. Nehemiah dis- 
trusted himself because he could not. He did not look 
to his own power to do anything for God. He exag- 
gerated his own weakness as if he were unworthy for 

rod to work by him. This made him distrustful of 
himself, Of the faithfulness of Christ he was sure. He 
was nevertheless harassed all the time by doubts, which 
recurred when immediate action was suspended. He 
was always fearing lest he might prove unworthy. 
This made him shrink terribly from undertaking any 
fresh obligations, although his spiritual nature recognized 
the grace which was to be obtained by the surrenders of 
faith. So it was when he was urged to seek ordination. 
So it was now. He had been very urgent that the 

N 
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S.S,J.E. should enter u; mission work in India, Now 
that they are come, s! he join them? 

With some of its members he was already working. 
He had thrown in his lot along with them. He had a 
manifest call to an ascetic life, and it was naturally 
supposed that there might be a further call to that 
particular mode of it to which the S.S.J.E. was pledged. 
He therefore wrote the following letter to Fr. Benson, 
the Superior, in which he disclosed the whole state of 

is soul :— 


“Bombay, May 21, 1875. 


“REVEREND AND DEAR FATHER, 

“Please accept my many and hearty thanks for 
the kind letter which you have sent me, What a great 
privilege and what a matter of joy it is to me that a person 
like you should think of me and consider me worthy of writing 
to. “But I know how very unworthy I am of such an honour, 
I am, however, ashamed to say that this is a fourth, or at least 
third letter which I have the honour of receiving from you, but 
I_have not written to you even a line at least to thank you. 
‘This is a shameful instance of neglectfulness and thoughtless- 
ness on my part, But now I humbly beg you to pardon it. 

“ God's good providence has brought me here. . . . 

“While I was at Bankiptr I experienced very great mental 
suffering, arising from melancholy and gloomy thoughts, a very 
great regret for leaving Chanda, and anxieties and appre- 
hensions of all kinds. . . . 

“The mental distress, however, which I experienced at 
Bankipir was very severe and at times becoming almost un- 
bearable. Just in this state Ir. O'Neill asked me if I would 
go to Bombay. I felt that I would be more happy here than at 
Bankipar, and so I said ‘Yes.’ 1 also had a great desire for 
many years, though I lacked the opportunity, of seeing the 
educated natives of Bombay--by this is meant ‘educated in 
English and in Western science, and not in Brihmanical learn- 
ing’—who have now rejected the Hinda religion and have 
adopted what they call Theism, and what is called Brihmoism 
or Brahmism in Calcutta. This was the way I came to 
Bombay. That feeling of melancholy, however, began to 
diminish even before my leaving Bankiptr. And I have been 
now quite free from it for some time past, thank God. But 1 
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must tell you that though that particular cloud is removed 
(and I suffered very severely under it, not only since my going 
to Bankipar, but from my return to Chanda at the end of 
March last year), yet I am never quite happy and free from 
gloomy feelings and anxieties, Strange to say that such has 
Been my case from my childhood, I may say. 

“And I must tell you, Father, that I am 2 very peculiar 
man: Peculiar in my viewing things, peculiar in my doubts 
and difficulties, peculiar, fearfully peculiar, even in my sins, and 
even peculiar in my bodily aikoents. I’can never ‘make any 
one understand my mental perplexities, and the reasons which 
produce doubts in my mind. Words of advice and comfort 
which help and comfort others never seem to suit my case. 
Whenever a question arises in my mind it only continues to 
perplex me, but I never come to a clear decision about it. 
‘When my mind became inclined to embrace Christianity I 
was kept for a long time in the state of doubts and perplexity, 
and it was not by coming to an questioning an 
decision that I at last was resolved to receive baptism, but 
from the consideration that I could not for ever go on 
questioning, but must decide one way or other, and that as I 
could not make up my mind not to become a Christian, so I 
must make up my mind to become a Christian. But though 
I took the step and received baptism, yet doubts and per- 
plexities have never left me. I am, however, very thankful to 
say that there is a very great difference between my state now 
and what it was some years ago. Iam not now so fearfully 
vexed and harassed by doubts as I used to be before, and 
compared with that state my mind may be said to be now 
quite calm and settled. Nevertheless I must tell you (though 
it will make you sorry to hear) that the roots of doubts are 
gone so decp in my mind that, however much I try, yet if I were 
to declare what the actual state of my inmost conviction is, I 
could not say I feel in my inmost heart fully certain about the 
truths which Christianity teaches. Such, then, has been the 
state always of my mind. Add to this what I said before, that 
I am very peculiar in my viewing things, When I read the 
Psalms, or the other parts of Scripture, or even the history and 
teaching of our Lord, I am not impressed as other Christians 
are. T-admire them, no doubt, but not in the same way as 
others do. And then hundreds of subtle doubts arise in my 
mind about them which perhaps never arise in the mind of any 
other person. From ali these reasons, and other peculiarities 
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of my mind, my progress in the knowledge of Christian truths 
and Christian experience has been very, very poor 

¥rom the same reason I find great difficulty in preaching 
sermons to Christian congregations, for I feel at a loss to 
know what I should speak. From the time that I became s 
Christian the missionaries employed me as a preacher to 
heathen (whom they call a reader or a catechist). This is 
what I have been accustomed to do, but did it in 2 very poor 
way. However, I liked this work, and there was no other work 
for which I felt much taste. So I thought it better that I 
should do it with authority received from the Church, and 
asked the Bishop to ordain me a deacon, telling him that 1 did 
not intend to do any other work than that which [ had been 
doing before, After some time the Bishop himself urged me 
to receive the Orders of Priest, and some considerations 
moved me also to offer myself for that office. I told the 
Bishop very plainly the state of my mind. Whether he under- 
stood or not I do not know. I think this statement will give 
you some notion about me. How different it is from that 
which you must have entertained hitherto, which you gathered 
from reports! And not only I have not made much progrest 
in the knowledge of Christian truths, but my knowledge of 
other subjects too is extremely limited. I was so careless, and 
‘was so much given to the habit of spending my time in useless 
things when I was a student of Sanskrit, that I learnt but very 
little of Sanskrit literature, and what I know of English is very 
little and almost all self-taught, for I never received a systematic 
training in English. You will say, ‘ How, then, were you able to 
publish certain pamphlets and have been able to give lectures 
to the educated men at Bombay?’ I answer that it is not a 
proof of great ability if I am able to write something once in 
ten years or prepare a few addresses once in ten years. ‘There 
are some subjects upon which I thought a good deal, and 1 
acknowledge, with thankfulness, that God has given me some 
talent of putting my arguments in a striking, or, it may be, 
forcible manner (for some persons have remarked so) on those 
subjects. But this my ability is extremely limited. The 
Bishop of Bombay has started a monthly paper in this diocese 
chiefly for the benefit of native Christians. He twice asked 
me to help him in this work by writing articles for it, But 1 
really do not know what I should write and how I should 
write, I find myself quite at a loss when one asks me to write 
for the sake of writing or to lecture for the sake of lecturing. 
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Iam certainly not what people are apt to take me to be, and 
it is my great misery that I do not Know how to get myself 
e when people expect from me what I cannot do. 

“T have a special reason in writing to you all this, besides 
this, that you may ray to God for me that if it be His will He 
may send His Tent into my heart, and dispel its manifold 
darkness. But E have another reason for writing to you all 
this, It is connected with the question of my joining your 
Society. You know, reverend Father, that, knowing my mani- 
fold weakness, I always shrank from the thought of entering 
into religious life. Although I wrote to Fr. Grafton more than 
once to urge upon him to send out to India some men of your 
Society, because I always longed that such men should come 
here to do missionary work, yet I never expressed that I wanted 
to join their number. When Fr. O'Neill came to Calcutta, I 
said the same thing to him. To mention the difficulties which 
I feel in taking such a step. I am, in the first place, very weak 
in body and delicate, Then the modes of living of Englishmen 
and natives differ. Some natives (but there are very few such) 
have learnt to live altogether like Europeans, but I have not 
been able to do so altogether. I find some manners of Euro- 
peans rather inconvenient to me. But these are small matters. 
‘The greater question is that, knowing what a peculiar man and 
what a worthless man I am, how shall I be able to get on with 
my Superior when I shall make 2 vow of obeying him in all 
things? Knowing how Iam misunderstood everywhere, and 
how [have constantly to disappoint people in their expectations 
of me, what shall I do when I shall find myself with 2 vow of 
obedience to a person? The Bishop of Calcutta expressed a 
wish more than once that I should be a Professor in Bishop's 
College. I know that I am utterly unfit for it, and so I have 
not aecepted the post. In what way shall I make myself useful 
in your Society if I were to join it? Reverend Father, [ama 
very weak-minded man, and to bind one’s self with promises 
for life seems to me something dreadful. And you would not 
think it strange that such a thing should appear dreadful to 
one whose faith (if faith it may be called) is so miserable as [ 
described mine to be. . . . 

“ I have not opened to Fr, Page my mind so fully yet, but I 
told him once, and that was in confession, what the state of my 
faith was, But people do not easily believe in the full extent 
of one’s ninery by such hints, I have opened my mind more 
fully to Fr. ONeill, One day Fr. Page was speaking to a 
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of nn | in such 2 ‘moguage 

“But now, if you will happen to see my lectures which I 
delivered here, and see me use there positive language, you will 
be surprised ; and I must say I myself often questioned in my 
mind whether it was right for me to use such a language, and 
even whether it would not be dishonest. 

“ Now I will tell how I persuade myself that I might use. 
such a language, and I would be glad to know your opinion also 
about it, 

“ First, as regards the arguments which I use, they do appear 
to me in a certain way complete. Still, some subtle doubts 
come to my mind abour the validity of some parts in them, but 
I try to persuade myself thus—that these are extravagant 
doubts; that in all the transactions of life in this world men 
would not admit such doubts; that what has satisfied all men 
of common sense must be satisfactory, and that these doubts 
are ted to me by Satan, who, I know, has been, in some 
other Sings, evidently vexing and entangling me in most 
‘unaccountable ways. "Besides: I know that my mind has a 

very strange weakness in this respect. In my first confession, 
though I went with great hope to confession, yet I returned 
with great sadness, for I thought that I did not attend 
properly to the words of absolution, and so have derived no 
benefit. When I received deacon’s orders I felt the same 
sadness from the same cause, and for a time that doubt used 
to produce very great mental distress in me, When I baptized 
the first convert at Chanda, I began to feel doubtful whether I 
pronounced the baptismal formula properly, and this was such 
a cause of sadness that for a long time whenever I used to see 
the face of that convert I used to feel awfully distressed in my 
mind, To give you some instances of a different kind-—after 
putting a letter into a post-office box, I often felt doubtful 
whether the letter had gone into the right place or not; and so 
about many other things... . 

“T think, in the next place, that sore in spite of doubts, I 
am determined to believe in Christianity, I must behave towards 
it in every way as if I was quite certain, and never had any 
doubts. I ought to try to “ind gbont it as certain, and algo 
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éalk shout it as certain. It would, I think, be 2 different thing 
if @ person was to pnt to me a question especially about the 
state of my conviction, Then I think I must tell him what it 
is, Here is indeed a great danger of my using positive language 
in public, But I should like to get your opinion on this point. 

“Some words of Dr. Pusey in a sermon of his have often 

led me. Ina volume of his ‘ University Sermons,’ in the 

sermon, entitled ‘ Grounds of Faith Difficult to Analyze,’ 
ete, there is this note at the bottom of e 12, ‘ What you 
have in the premises, you must have also in the conclusion. If 
the result of evidences be only that Christianity is highly 
probable .. . then our Creeds should have mun, “I believe 
that it is highly probable that there is one God the Father 
Almighty.”’ “If so, then, should a miserable man like myself, 
whose mind is not free from doubts, yet who wishes to be 2 
Christian as far as he can, and join the society of Christians, 
should such a one never venture to say the Creeds? Such a 
remark is calculated to frighten a person away who in these 
days, when almost every young student’s mind is perplexed with 
doubts by the effect of the writings of such men as John Stuart 
Mill, should venture and make up his mind to cast his lot with 
Christians. Should not such a man be deterred from saying 
the very Creed without which his baptism cannot be performed ? 

“Then, again, Dr. Pusey says in the sermon itself, on p, 14, 
‘We know that it would be a lie to say, “ I know such or such 
a thing” of which he had not absolute knowledge.’ Is this 
“I know’ here, and the ‘I believe’ of the Creed, the same 
thing? And therefore would it be a ‘lie’ for 2 miserable man 
like myself to say the Creeds ? 

“Yet I should think that since Dr. Pusey is delivering his 
sermons to the young men of the University, in order to 
st en their faith, and to persuade them not to allow their 
faith to be unsettled by the unbelieving theories that were 
spreading around, it must be taken for granted that some 
among his young hearcrs may have been unsettled in their 
faith, and he would not advise such not to repeat their Creed 
till they would quite get out of that state. 

“But to conclude, I must say with sorrow that, however I 
try constantly to persuade myself about the truth of Christianity, 
my mind does not come to the state of certainty, and however 
I try to persuade myself that my doubts are the results of a 
diseased mind, and that they are extravagant, etc. as I said 
before, nevertheless those doubts do have their effects on my 
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many kinds of to prove its truth. 
‘There is the large body of historical evidence to the 
truth of Christ’s miracles, for instance. Then there is the 
evidence of prophecy. there is the evidence of the in 


soueeive: 

“Well, then, if each of these evidences is sufficient to make 
the truth of Christianity morally certain, then the force of them 
all must be equal to that of demonstration. Thus, I say, I 
often persuade myself; but yet this consideration does not 
produce that certainty in my mind. And the reason is that 
many doubts prevent my fully being satisfied that each of these 
evidences is complete and capable of proving the point morally 
certain. But, as I said before, I force myself to think, in spite 
of the secret dissatisfaction, that those evidences are complete, 
each by itself. And as I try to force myself to think so, so 
also I speak in speaking to others. Now I should like to know 
if you think it wrong! If you do, then I must shut my mouth 
for ever. 

“Is not the state of my mind very curious? It is indeed 
very curious, and I even feel doubtful whether I correctly 
represent it, and am not understating or overstating. 

“One thing more. If I have not quite tired you by such a 
letter, I would like to ask you a question, if you will permit 
me, about something which in these days perplexes me. 

“With n Respectful regards, 
I remain, 
“Reverend and dear Father, 
“ Your most unworthy servant, 
“NEHEMIAH GOREN.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


1875. 
The Pandit's Second Visit to S.P.G. Mission at Poona. 


THE lectures in Bombay being over, Padre Nehemiah 
‘went on to Poona, the home of his ancestors, to deliver 
them there, 


“S.P,G. Mission House, Camp, Poona, June 28, 1875. 


“. . . By God's mercy I reached here safely and comfortably. 
It was raining very heavily the whole day, and I am very glad 
and thankful that I was able to travel in the second class, and 
‘was 60 very comfortable. When I arrived at the station here 
at first I could not get any one to tell me where the S.P.G. 
Mission House was. [In those days it was in the European 
quarter, called the ‘Camp’; not in the native part, called the 
“City’] But very soon I found a native Christian belonging 
to the S.P.G. Mission, and he brought me straight to the 
Mission House, where a room and a bed were kept ready for 
me. Mr. Shantowan, the catechist, lives with his family in the 
same house. He received me very kindly. I take my meals 
with him, The next day I saw Mr. Stead in the church, and 
gave him the books and the letters for Fr. Rivington. 1 took 
the Marathi service in the church on Sunday moming, and 
preached as well as I could. I went into the city in the after- 
noon with Mr. Shantowan and saw two native gentlemen. I 
spoke to them about my intention of giving lectures, and they 
both accepted the idea very gladly. One of them is a subordi- 
nate judge, and is the leader of the Prarthand samjj of this 
place. He said he would send me word and tell me about the 
time and the place at which I should give the Icctures. I had 
a long discussion with him. I am now waiting for 2 message 
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from him, One thing is very unfortunate, that this Mission 
House is very far from the city. At least, so Mr. Shantowan 
said; therefore we went into the city in a carriage yesterday. 
But I must now walk to it, and then I shall get a true idea of 
the distance.” 

He says in one of his published lectures :— 


“1 feel as if the city of Poona was my home, My father was 
born here, and was taken by my grandfather to Hindfistan * when 
a boy, and my grandfather and great-grandfather lived here. 
riginally they all came here from the Konkan, of course, as 
all the Konkanasth Brahmans who live here, and the Peishwas 
themselves did.” 


9° 


The educated Hindiis of Poona are quite different 
from those in Bombay. According to the phrase which 
has been borrowed from English theology, they are 
more “ orthodox,” that is, bigoted in their Hindi belief. 
Poona has many Brahmans who have a real belief in their 
religion. True, there, as in Bombay, English education 
has done very much to weaken this, odern science, 
for example, has taught them to lay aside as worthless 
and silly the extraordinary opinions of the sacred books 
as to astronomy ; and modern geography has made them 
see the absurdity of regarding India as the only civilized 
country, surrounded by lands which demons inhabit, and 
so on. Again, modern philosophy has put to death 
some of their antiquated notions as to the sibility of 
reconciling the hideous stories of the vices of those who: 
they worship as gods with morality, etc. All this and 
much more—without pointing out anything better to 
take its place—has English education done, Nowadays, 
I suppose, a really thorough Hindi, such as existed in 
Benares when Fr. Goreh was a boy, is hardly to be 
found among educated native gentlemen. Old-fashioned 
Hindiiism is confined to the uneducated women-folk, of 
whom thousands believe every absurd story and theory 
just as firmly as their ancestors two thousand years ago. 


3 ‘The name “ Hindisten” belongs to the region between the 
Sntlej and Benares, but not to or the Dekhan. 
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I remember once calling upon an educated gentleman, 
the head master of one of our Government schools, who 
was said to be “orthodox.” In our conversation I 
asked how he, with his modern education—he spoke 
English fluently—could possibly believe in the fables of 
his gods, and especially how he could reconcile with our 
fuller knowledge of morality the extremely immoral 
conduct of the god Krishna, the example of whom as a 
god must necessarily influence the lives of his worshippers 
(and he is one of the most popular deities of the present 
time), but whose vices were so enormous that they were 
actually regarded as a proof that he wasa god, in being 
able to do such things! This gentleman, I found, was 
ready to defend all ; “but,” he added, “you cannot under- 
stand this, They were received by us as allegories, not 
as matters of history. Just as you have the Song of 
Songs in your Scriptures, and many other parts that 
cannot be accepted otherwise than as allegorical, so 
have we,” I related this to our dear friend when I next 
saw him ; but he told me such allegorical notions were 
utterly unknown to Hindiis before we came among them 
with our English education. 

‘We may notice in ing the difference between the 
allegories of the Old Testament and those of Hindiism. 
Human actions in the Old, Testament may often be 
taken as allegories of Divine mystery, although they in- 
valve sin in the persons who did them, What is sinful in 
man, because it is a violation of the moral law under which 
man is created, may sometimes allegorize the spiritual 
relationship of the Creator to His various creatures, 
because those relationships involving, as they do, what is 
supernatural, are necessarily at variance with the ordinary 
relationship between man and man. An action that 
would be sinful between two equals may illustrate, even in 
human narrative, what would be justifiable between a 
superior and his subordinate. A superior has a right to 
interfere in ways which would not be permissible for 
an equal Much more may the Infinite Creator inter- 
pose in human affairs in such a manner that no created 
being could do. In fact, the Divine interposition in 
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human affairs must of necessity always be such that no 
ordinary laws of human morality can apply to it. 
In an allegory the contrasts are as important as the 
tesemblances. 

But God in Scripture is never represented as doing 
anything unworthy of God. Human acts and even 
human sins may supply allegories of Divine action and 
Divine mystery, but the Divine conduct is in no way 
compromised thereby. God is not represented as be- 
coming man upon those various occasions, so as by the 
claims of His Divinity to override the laws of human 
morality. No Divine action can ever be an allegory, 
for an allegory is the representation under one set of 
circumstances of some mystery whose truth belongs to 
another set of circumstances: and God is unchangeable ; 
God is true ; God is supreme ; God is eternal. 

God’s actions therefore always belong to the unchange- 
able substance of the Divine nature, which the variable 
relationships of human life may serve to illustrate, but 
can in no way affect. What is sinful in the conduct 
of holy men, as Abraham and David, is not justified 
because it may be recorded in the sacred narrative 
with the intention of illustrating some Divine mys- 
tery. Man’s sin does not become identified with God's 
truth. 


When, however, God became /ncarnatein the Person of 
Christ, there was no action performed by Him unworthy 
of His Divine nature. He never used His Divine 
claims as justifying Him in violating the moral laws 
under which He had created man. Thereis no allegory 
about the life of Jesus Christ, although there is continual 
mystery in everything that He did. He acted in a 
double order of existence, as being both God and man, 
but He always acted in a way as perfectly worthy of 
His Godhead as it was also perfectly consistent with 
His manhood. His acts were all of them one, but two- 
fold. They were Divine acts under the form of human 
weakness. They were human acts glorious with the 
inherence of Divine power. They were all of them 
mysteries. They were none of them allegories They 
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were wrought in the indissoluble unity of His Personal 
Being. They were twofold in their relationship to 
things and persons round about Him in this lower world. 
‘They were indissoluble in holiness, being wrought by 
the power of the Holy Ghost proceeding from His 
Divine Person and sanctifying His human nature. 

On the contrary, any attempt to justify the acts of 
Hindu gods by an allegorizing theory only shows that 
those mischief-workers were not gods. Such allego- 
rizing points indeed to the fundamental evil of Hindi 
theology. The god of Hindiism is not a personal, 
conscious, and self-existing substance, but a vague, 
unsubstantial, mutable imagination, having no eternal 
morality, because he has no eternal love. He is not 
a pattern or principle of holiness to his worshippers. 
The thought of Divine holiness is lost in abstraction, 
and consequently the call to men to be holy like Him 
is equally lost. Thus the mist of illusion pervades all 
creation; such allegorizing of sinful incarnations neutral- 
izes all idea of Divine holiness and human sin. Nothing 
is holy, nothing is sinful; for everything is only 
phenomenal. Truth and substance are no more. 

But we must now return to our Pandit. This is 
Nehemiah’s own account of his lectures. He writes 
from the S,.P.G, Mission House, Poona, probably about 
July, 1875. The letter bears no date. 


“J have already delivered three of my four lectures, two in 
the Free Church Mission school, and one in another house 
farther in the heart of the Brahman population. I first went 
to see a man who is the leader of the Prirthana samj here, 
and told him about my intention of giving lectures. He very 
gladly accepted the idea, and said he would make arrange- 
ments for them. He told his friend to make arrangements, 
who is a tcacher in the Free Church Mission school, and he 
arranged that the lectures should be in their Mission school, 
which is certainly the best place for that purpose. He spoke 
to the missionary and settled everything with him and wrote to 
me about it. 1 felt a great difficulty. I saw that if I refused 
it, it would be a cause of a great deal of ill-feeling. Fortunately 
Thad Fr. Rivington here to consult with, He advised me not 
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to refuse it, and so I delivered the first two lectures in that 
school, I soon saw the evil of it, however, for I found it 
necessary to tell them what Christianity I believed, that is, that 
which the Catholic Church has always taught, I wrote a 
paper of a little lecture by itself, in which, among other things, 
I wrote this also. This I had to read at the time of the 
second lecture. I felt how unjust it would be towards the 
Scotch missionaries to read such a paper on their premises, I 
thought, however, that there was no help but that I must read 
it. At the time of the second lecture people themselves 
mentioned this necessity of removing to another house, and I 
gladly accepted it and gave the third lecture in that house. At 
each time a great crowd of men came. I suppose all, or at 
Yeast most, of the Prarthand eamj men were present at cach 
time. Two of their leading members made very long speeches 
after the end of my first lecture. At the second, one of them 
was unwell, but the other was present, and again made a long 
speech after the lecture. At the third, again, both were present, 
and made long speeches after the lecture. You will say all 
this is very encouraging. But please listen to the other side. 
It was clear from the long speeches of the two gentlemen after 
the first lecture that they did not at all understand my - 
ment! Mr, Stead is a witness of it, for he was present on 

occasion. And what is still more sad, I had put forth that 
very argument to one of those gentlemen (the leader of the 
Prarthand. samij) when I went to see him, and though the 
same was again put forth before him more completely in 
the lecture, yet he was quite blind to the force of it. Well, I 
wrote out a paper of a little lecture by itself, and put down 
the same arguments briefly, but as plainly as ABC, and read 
that paper at the second meeting before reading the second 
lecture. One of the gentlemen was sick, and so did not come, but 
the other was present, and made a very long specch at the end 
of the lecture. This speech, too, was as wide of the argument, 
both of the first and the second lecture, as their first speeches 
were. I wrote out another paper, putting my arguments again 
very briefly, but still more plainly, and read this paper before 
beginning the third lecture yesterday. And those gentlemen 
spoke again after the lecture, but it became very plain how 
entirely they misunderstood me. _Is not this very discouraging ? 
‘What can you do after this? What is the use of delivering 
lectures to such men? There is anothcr thing: these men 
speak last, and in their speeches they say many things to produce 
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laughter, And the hearers think that they have quite upset 
what I have said, and they go away with this impression, 1 
do not think there is any man among the hearers who under- 
stands or appreciates what I say, for if there had been any, he 
would have come to me, At any rate, the speeches of these 
men must take away any good impression which the lecture 
may make upon any one’s mind. So I am now quite in despair 
about these men, 

“ July 9.—There was another thing. When it was arranged 
that feta give the lecture in this new house, my Christian 
friends told me that it was not safe. For on another occasion 
when a native Christian performed 2 Christian Kirtan (a 
narrative, sung and accompanied with music) in this town the 
people raised a great tumult, and were going to beat the 
Christians, and they saved themselves with great difficulty, and 
still they were pelted. But I did not believe that they could 
do so to me, for in the first two lectures given in the Free 
Church Mission school they were all very quiet, and I thought, 
moreover, that they had done so on the former occasion 
because it was a Xir/an, an imitation of their custom. How- 
ever, it appeared that they were ready to beat me, and I did 
get a few pokes on my side and a knock on my hat. And a 
strange thing it was that the four Christian brethren who were 
with se, and who were supposed to protect me if an occasion 
required, went down before me, thinking that I had gone down 
before them, and so left me alone in the room above! How- 
ever, the Lord was with me. One of those gentlemen who 
spoke was still in the room, and he protected me, and brought 
me safely down and out in the street, where, however, I got 
one more poke, but wo got immediately into our carriage and 
came home, The pokes and the knock which I got were not 
violent, but they were the beginning of what was about to 
follow, I think, “The staircase is rather dangerous, I think, I 
thought, however, I would still deliver my last lecture in the 
same rooin, for T think a little care and caution will save us, 
and that room appears to be the best place for the purpose. 
‘Me, Stead, however, thinks it best to deliver the next lecture 
in the Mission House. It has not got large rooms and is far 
from the city. I do not believe for a moment that the Theistic 
leaders themselves put up those men to do these mischiefs, as 
the Christian brethren here seemed to be inclined to think. It 
is the young fellows, and I think, adherents of Hindaism, who 
are angry at one of them turning a Christian, who do these things. 
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“And now what do you think of these things? At first I 
felt greatly encouraged and wished to urge upon you to come 
here and help me. I even spoke to one of these leaders about 
this. He said then they would be very glad to hear you.” 


Besides giving these lectures, Nehemiah spent four 
months in Poona, taking part in the S.P.G. Mission 
services, and giving instruction to the catechists. He 
also gave an account of his conversion at the Poona 
Missionary Union connected with St, Mary’s Church. 
There was a very large attendance, especially of Euro- 

pean gentlemen, who were very much struck with his 
ity and bearing. He sometimes also ministered to 
the English congregation at St. Paul’s, Poona, where he 
was always | well received. This is rare when a “native 
cler man” addresses 2 European congregation; but 
oreh was so evidently a gentleman that they could 

os but respect him. 

The following is from the S.P.G. Report for this 
year t— 


“In his Report to the Bombay Diocesan Committee of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, in 1875, Mr. Stead. 


sa} 

ree wish to put on record the valuable services which the 
Rey. Nebemiah Goreh, of St. John’s Mission, Cowley, rendered 
to the Society's branch in Poona during a residence of more 
than three months. 

“He gave daily instruction to the catechists, held Sunday 
services in Marathi, and delivered several lectures to a large 
number of the most influential Brahmans in Poona, ‘rhe 
interest excited by these lectures was real, and, I trust, perma- 
nent. I deeply regret that from personal causes Mr, Goreh 
was unable to finish his course of lectures and prolong his stay 
in Poona. I consider the Socicty for the Propagation of the 
Gospel much indebted to him for the valuable services he 
rendered this Mission. The example he set the catechists 
and native Christians of all communions, and, indeed, all who 
had the privilege of knowing him, of an unworldly, self-denying 
life, of a strong, earnest faith, founded in deep humility and 
clear intellectual conviction, bas, I trust, been lost upon none 
of us,” 
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In a letter of his own, depreciating his services in his 
usual manner, he ex, a hope that perhaps Poona 
would be the best place for his residence at present ; 
and that after the weather became more favourable he 
might go into the villages and preach. “I do not like 
the spoilt people of large cities,” he adds. This letter, 
not worth quoting in full, ends with a very sorrowful 
lamentation at his inability to preach, being horrified at 
being asked by Mr. Stead to preach to his English con- 
gregation at St. Paul’s, “He does not know,” he ends, 
“that I could only write four lectures and nothing more. 
Think, then, if you will find such a mad man like myself 
of any use to you.” 

In the letter just quoted, which describes his lectures 
at Poona, he states that he had received a letter from 
the Archdeacon, asking him to take charge of the S.P.G, 
Mission at Kolhapiir, the missionary, the Rev. James 
Taylor, being invalided to England. This, however, he 
refused ; and letters from him continue to be dated at 
Poona till the end of September. His friends, the 
Prarthan4-samajists who attended his lecture, met him 
privately from time to time ; but it soon became evident 
they were not favourably disposed towards Christianity. 
By October he was back again at Mazagon, in Bombay. 

Meanwhile Fr. O'Neill had placed himself in Bishop 
Milman's hands, and been appointed to Indore, in the 
Holkar’s territory, This was one of those places which 
Nehemiah Goreh had pointed out as being suitable for a 
Mission of the S.S.J.E., being outside British dominions 
—a healthy country and a virgin soil. On the way to 
this place, Fr. O'Neill was quite prostrated by the 
fatiguing journey, and obliged to break it at Cawnpir. 
He, however, quickly improved under the Rev. J. Reu- 
thers’ kind attention, and was enabled to preach a 
Mission to the soldiers—a work for which he was 
peculiarly adapted. He wrote from Indore as soon as 
he arrived there, begging Nehemiah Goreh to return 
and again live with him. 

“T need not tell you,” he answers from Poona, Sept. 20, 1875, 
“ how glad I would be to be with you. But I am ignorant. 

° 
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pray God to show me His will clearly, and enable me to do 
it, . . . I am so glad that my brother (Govindrao) and cousin 
(Venkatrao is my cousin) came to see you. O pmy for them. 
« .. Lhope they will come to see you again when you come 
‘back to Allahabad.” 


His cousin Venkatrao, or Vyankatesh, was the second 
son of his uncle Balkrishnapant, born six years after 
Nehemiah's baptism. It is therefore evident that he 
could not have had much personal knowledge of him ; 
but, as the Rev. J. R. Hill said, he ever “had a tender, 
warm regard for every one of his relatives. I have no 
doubt whatever that he prayed for each one by name 
every day of his life;” and in this young cousin he 
would recall his affection for his father when both were 
young, for the uncle and the nephew used to play 
together when he was a child. There were but twelve 
years of difference in their ages. 

On Oct, 11, 1875, Nehemiah wrote an important letter 
to Fr, Benson :— 


“ REVEREND AND DEAR FATHER, 

“T just write to you a line to present to you my 
best thanks for your very kind reply to my letter. You do not 
deal with the particular things which I wrote, but give a general 
reply. Doubtless it is because you think it best to reply in 
baat way. May God bless your words to me to the good of my 
soul. 
“'T must tell you that of late my mind is becoming more and 
more inclined actually to join the Society. I pray God to 
make the thing still more plain and clear to me. It is my 
desire, or rather it is my prayer to God to give me the grace 
to do whatever it is His will I should do, You, no doubt, 
pray for me, so there is no need of asking you to do 50, 

“Tam now going to join Fr. O'Neill at Mhow. I do not 
know of any help I can be to him, but my being with him will 
‘be a comfort to him. . . . 

“ With due respect, I remain, 
“Dear Father, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“NEHEMIAH GoREH.” 
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In another letter, sent from Indore, Dec. 10, 1875, 
he dilates further on this call :— 


“ Father O'Neill has told you about my intention of joining 
the Society, and I am now waiting to hear instructions from 
you about the course which I am now to follow. I do not 
wish to say much on this subject except this, that about three 
months ago, when I was at Poona, I to feel a desire of 
taking this step. I wished to give if time to think more 
about the subject. From time to time a thought of one thing 
or other would come into mind, and would for a time shake 
the resolution ; but again, after a while, the resolution would 
return, and it went on becoming more and more fixed, and so 
‘on the Eve of St. Andrew’s Day, during the offices of Vespers 
and Compline, suddenly impelled by the Collect of the 
Festival, I began to say in my mind that at this very time I 
ought to resolve once for all to adopt the Religious life; and 
accordingly, immediately after the services, 1 said to Fr. 
O'Neill that I had so resolved. I hope all this has been from 
God, and that He will help, support, and guide me.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
1875, 1876. 
With Father O'Neill at Mhow, Indore, and Silotiya. 


In his own reminiscence of his life with Fr. O'Neill at 
Indore he says :-— 


“Father O'Neill felt himself called to a life of 
poverty than the Cowley Fathers even tage li and 
asked me to join him, We went to Indore, where he lived 
with the natives, Fr. O'Neill could not sit cross-legged as we 
do, for English people never can, and so he used to recline 
when we sat at mealtimes. I once made Fr. One ang. 
T said I thought it was wrong to use pepper, for if we li 
such coarse food to mortify our appetites, we ought not to take 
pepper, which in some degree made the food more palatable. 
But Fr. O’Neill did not agree with me, and pepper was 
admitted at our meals. At last Fr. O'Neill was 
to buy himself a chair and table, but it was a miserable place 
for him ; and even of the scanty food we had be scarcely took 
much, but gave his breakfast generally away to lepers and sick 
people.” 


On his arrival at Indore Padre Nehemiah wrote to 
Bishop Milman :— 


“I prefer going among these people and telling them the 
simple Tserich ot iar etal’ ta ube holding of discussions 
with the hard-hearted people of such places as Calcutta, 
Bombay, Poona, etc. Before visiting Bombay, however, I 
had an idea that the Maritha people were different from 
the weak-minded Bengalis, and that they would give careful 
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consideration to the reasons which I had set before them, 
Experience has taught me that I was mistaken. It seems to 
me that these people must be left to themselves for the present. 
Byandby they will come to soc the bollowness of the new 

theories they are at present setting forth in order to evade the 
necessity of embracing Christianity.” 


It was a tt delight to Nehemiah to think he might 
go back to Eis ola scene of work. He was a little dou! 
ful, however, whether, having been licensed to Bombay, 
and lent by Fr. Page for a time rather than transferred 
to Indore, he ought to leave. He therefore got permis- 
sion from the Bishop, and so felt the call settled. 

In his letter to Fr. Benson detailing his inspiration 
to join our Society, he says :— 


“You must know that there are now two sorts of men in 
India: those who are educated in the English language and 
notions, and those who know nothing about them, Those 
who leam English consider all religions to be false—their own 
as well as that of other nations. Now, the people of Bombay 
ere of this description. And in such cities as Bombay many 
who are not educated in English imbibe the views of the 
young men who do leam English. Now, the other sort of 
men in India, who are not spoiled by the bad influence of 
English education, believe in all religions, only they think that 
each nation ought to keep to its own religion. Such are the 
people of this country up to this time. Now, I think I can do 
something among these people here. I am not so learned as 
to be able to write always learned lectures for those educated 
men, In the four lectures which I gave in Bombay 1 simply 
brought out those ideas and arguments which I have been 
constantly thinking over in my own mind to support my own 
faith, ever since (I may say) I embraced Christianity. But I 
have no power constantly to bring out new ideas and thoughts, 
and deliver learned discourses which alone can satisfy educated 
men, I lived in Calcutta about three years with this very 
object, namely, that of disputing with educated men of that 
city. Ido not remember any instance in which I have been 
abie to convince a man by my arguments. I only had an idea 
that I would find the people of Bombay and Poona different 
from those of Bengal, but I have discovered that they are not 
different.” 
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We may notice here how Nehemiah generalizes 
while speaking of his failure. This introspective habit 
influences all that he says about himself. Allowance 
must always be made for this. That his arguments did 
not always fail has been manifest in the conversion of 
Safdar Ali and his friends, a victory for Christ which 
was of more far-reaching consequences than any impres- 
sion, such as might be ex; from the adhesion of an 
ordinary audience. His “Rational Refutation” was 
also, as Dr. Muir said, a noble trophy of a lifetime. 
Both in the practical, personal, and in the literary, 
intellectual side, his ministry was singularly effective 
from the beginning to the close. 

We are apt to think that the “many mighty” ought 
to surrender themselves to Christ. Nehemiah felt that 
the vigorous intellects which he addressed ought, above 
all others, to be convinced by his reasonings, But our 
Lord warns us that this is notto be expected. St Paul’s 
experience at Jerusalem, at Athens, at Corinth, at Rome, 
exemplifies that hice ‘Arcopaenia = Scie stay the 

feat acher in the ink what an 
Sodiente! Nevertheless how few were moved by the 
heavenly message! 

In his lectures, and frequently in letters, Nehemiah 
speaks of the meaning attached to “educated natives,” 
#e. those who have been educated in English, and have 
therewith adopted English ideas, 

In Fr. O’Neill’s letters we are told something more of 
the progress of the two missionaries at Indore :— 


“ Meanwhile I have, after some search, found a vacant house 
in the city, towards that end of it, and taken it till we can get 
our own built, which ought not to be long. I would rather 
not have had a house in a somewhat busy street as this one is, 
but after several days’ search we could only find two vacant 
houses, and for various reasons I thought this the more suitable 
forus. This, in fact, is two houses, and has four rooms, and 
we shall be tolerably private in it. 

“The Holkar invited us to a great dinner to meet the 
Viceroy. All the English gentlemen in the station were 
invited. I thought it was best not to go.” 
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“Indore, November 30 [1875]. 

“We came into our city house on Monday, but are still 
somewhat unsettled. ‘The owner did not move out for two 
days after we came, and then there was cleaning to be done, 
etc, At first it seemed scarcely reverent to celebrate in a mud 
cottage, with a very rickety table for altar, but we have not 
omitted to do so daily. all, our bodies are of clay, and 
I suppose, too, our Lord’s house at Nazareth was not much 
better than this. 

“Iam very glad we have come here, Our street is not a 
noisy one, very few shops. The Musalmin neighbours are 
very friendly, ‘There is a fine bathing-place only five minutes’ 
walk from our house, and though frequented by Hindés, no 
one has objected to our bathing there, to the Padre’s surprise, 
for he thought we should not be allowed, as it is connected 
with a Hindd tomb.” 

“ November 27 [1875] 

“Thank you for your letter of Oct. 28, which arrived last 
Sunday. Iam glad that you think it is not desirable for us to 
be in a hurry to settle in any place. I have quite felt the truth 
of what you say, that missionaries cannot fix for themselves 
when and how they will plant the gospel. It is better to be 
without any fixed residence until a Christian community is 
formed which demands a resident pastor. On this account I 
have taken no further steps for the building of a but outside 
the city, I think we had better go on here till God shows us 
reason to move. There is room for four in this house, but if 
there are four of us I think it would be wise after a time to 
separate and put two elsewhere. 

“We are so occupied with visitors all day that we have 
difficulty in finding time even for the very necessary work of 
translating the Catechism into Hindi. A Moulvie, who lives 
near us, spends a great part of his day in our verandah. 
Although I have no great hopes of his conversion, I do not 
gtudge the time, for hearing him and the Padre talk helps me 
in learning the language. ‘This street contains a little knot of 
Shiahs,! and he is their teacher. They are very friendly to 
us, perhaps because they are a persecuted sect themselves, 
Moreover, they are not so strict and. bi, as the Sinnis, 
Our most hopeful inquirers are some Hindiis, of the Bajamwah 

1 The Simnis and the Shisbs are the two great divisions of 
Muhammadans. 
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caste, whose occupation 21s to provide muse and singing for 
are from the south, and are very 
ignorant aay but a they listen with the greatest attention, and 
with exclamations of pleasure, and assent to the si of our 
Lord and the truths of our religion. They declare they 
will worship the one God only and Jesus Chsist, and the last 
time they came they asked to be taught how to worship Him. 
I told them “iat was not to be taught to all people, but only to 
those who wished to become Christians, for I think it better to 
reserve the teaching of the Lord’s Prayer, etc., for catechumens. 
A great difficulty faces us, if God is pleased to convert 
these people, viz. How are they to live? Can they play for 
, ett., when every ceremony and festivity of the Hindus is 

mixed up with idolatry ? 

“If they would have any other tendo, ud is not open to them. 

in India goes by caste. ‘ill you then solve this 
difficulty? Some of the Musalmins to come and listen to 
the gospel and express their approval. 

“A very interesting man came to us yesterday, whose occu- 
pation is going about singing (only these ames Musalmins 
are allowed to sing). They are said to be Pantheists. He 
assented to all we said, |, but I suppose took it in his own sense. 

“You must not suppose that I know the language because I 
speak of teaching these people. They can barely understand 
my words, and I their Hindi less, only the Padre comes to my 
assistance.” 


“December 4. 


“We are very busy here. So many people come to hear 
the word of God, that scarce anything else is done in the day 
besides eating and prayers and bathing (sometimes). What 
will come of it we do not know. We do not look forward as 
if we could anticipate the future, which is in God's hand, but 
to me it is very encouraging that so many should listen with 
attention and faith. 

“Only you must know they are very dud/—so dull as I think 
you never knew people in England (i am speaking now of the 
lower castes, especially the Bajamwah people, who are our 
chief audience), They Aave the moral sense. Our Lord’s 
history touches them. But they have never any memory. 

“ Again, some of the young men and lads who come sre 
‘wanting in seriousness. 

“ If you were here you would be immensely interested. Our 
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only confidence is in God, that it is His work. We cannot see 
the end of it, 

“ They speak such a curious jargon that I can scarce under- 
stand anything they say; the Padre not all, But I can make 
them understand me to a great extent as long as I confine 
myself to simple narratives. However, of course, the Padre 
does all the work and T only join in now and then. 


“ Indore, December 1x [1875]. 

“We are still very busy, instructing people almost all day. 
Often we are prevented reading from the Scriptures together 
(which we have arranged to do after Terce and Matins) by 
people coming to see us, and we generally go on till seven or 
eight p.m., having our lamp in the verandah. You might imagine 
with so much teaching we must have a great number of people 
preparing for baptism; but if you will consider what great 
numbers of Christians listen to sermons without doing what the 
preacher tells them, and how strange and incomprehensible 
Tauch of Christian language is at first to heathen ears, you will 
not wonder when I tell you we have only one reaily satis~ 
factory inquirer, who seems quite in eamest, Even he 
stipulated that if be came to us for instruction we should not 
use force to make him a Christian, and one of his serious 
inquiries was whether Christians danced naked in their 
churches! There is a widespread fear that the intention of 
the English is to make the people Christians by either 
stratagem or force, and so they tremble lest we should some 
day force food into their mouths and so defile them. One 
of the Bajamwah people came to us, with earnest protesta- 
tions of his sincerity, to be received as a catechumen, We 
explained to him the prayers, and took him with some of his 
friends into the house. The rest stood outside, being afraid to 
enter. When I closed the door that we might have quiet, 
some of those outside to calt out; a panic sei: our 
little Sak eel they all got up and fled. Since that time 
the Bajam: ile have gone back. Our most hopeful man 
now is a conahn os or P yoldsmith, ‘There is 2 wrestler also, whose 
disposition seems good. A professional ascetic came to us 
once with a Sastri who was very drunk, The sonahs were 
brought to us by Thomas Fenwick, the preacher, whom I 
mentioned, a Plymouth Brother, very sincere and good 
apparently. He comes here once a month to preach from 
Khundwah, where he lives. 
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b “Our servant hes had fever all the week, but is getting 
etter. 

“Our greatest obstacle is, I think, this suspicion of the 
people, It is the unanimous belief that missionaries are paid 
by the English Government, and I do not know whether our 
denial of it goes far to remove the belief, However, the grace 
of God can do all things. 

“The Holkar is gone to Calcutta to see the Prince. His 
people say his only religion is to please the English. Our 
authorities, on the contrary, say he is a bigoted Hinda, vey 
unfriendly to the English Government, Both are agreed that 
he is a great tyrant. 

“We must not be surprised at having many inquirers and 
small immediate result. Nor must we be disheartened because 
the natives misunderstand our position in secking to convert 
them, Was it not just the same with St, Paul at Athens? 
How many came curiously to hear the things he had to say! 
How few remained! Again, how they misunderstood his 
errand. It is difficult for us to conceive of a Christian inspired 
Apostle being so misunderstood that they thought him actually 
to be a setter forth of strange gods, We can scarcely fare 
worse in India.” 

“Indore, Christmas Day [1875). 

“My pEAR FATHER, 

“T have to thank you for two letters, one which 
arrived on Tuesday, and another of December 2, which came 
yesterday to brighten our Christmas Eve. To-day is the one 
day in the year in which we are celebrating simultaneously with 
you in Oxford—your celebration at midnight, and ours rather 
before sunrise. I suppose the Feast of the Nativity has never 
been celebrated in Indore before. We sang the Adeste 
Fides, When and how God will bring worshippers to 
Bethlehem we know not, but I suppose if we live and wait 
we shall see, 

“T have been thinking much of what you have said at 
different times about a more contemplative life, and more 
prayer and intercession. The fresh difficulties which a 
of circumstances brings in prayer one only leams by 
experience. 

“Our inguirers have fallen off the last few days. We are 
always hoping and always being disappointed. That one of 
the Bajamweh people in whom I placed most confidence is 
now accused of instigating the son of a poor widow to steal 
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her few rupees, It is true that the Padre never trusted this 
man, although I did. But the fact is, no European can read 
a Hindo—except he has a miraculous gift of discerning of 
Spirits! At least, so it seems to me.” 


«Mhow, January 1, 1876. 

“My pear FATHER, 

“T came over here on Wednesday, and am staying 
till Monday. Mr. Davis had previously asked me to come 
over and spend a Sunday with him and talk over the Mission 
here; and as I had an attack of fever on Christmas Day, I was 
glad to come over for a change. I have got much better 
since I came here, and hope to go back strong. We are very 
fortunate in having such a good friend here. He is very 
anxious for me to take up this Mission, so I daresay it will 
come to that, ‘The difficulty to my mind is the school. Asa 
missionary agency I cannot estimate schools very highly. 
Still, when one is established, as here, one does not like to 
drop it, and the General of the station is very much interested 
in it, 

“I went to the giving of prizes on Thursday (a great farce to 
me who know what the natives are). There are about 
five English-learning boys on the books and twenty-five Hin 
Attendance was very irregular. A few are Roman Catholic 
Christians. The Parsee school, which we visited afterwards, 
seemed a more vigorous institution, perhaps three times the 
number, in a magnificent building—children of all creeds— 
almost all learning English. 

“The Mission House is a good-sized native house in bad 
repair, with a nice-sized piece of compound between two high- 
roads. If we had it, it might be utilized, I think, for training 
one or two young men for catechists or clergy, as well as for 
schools, 

“There are perhaps seven or eight native Christians here 
besides the Roman Catholics. Padre N. comes over here 
to-day, and I think we shall have a Hindi service to-morrow 
as well as the English one. This is only about twelve miles 
from Indore city.” 





“Indore, Jannary 8, 1876. 
“We came back from Mhow on Monday. The change 
quite restored my health, except only my foot, and that, I think, 
ia now nearly well, 
“There is no doubt that the English have found out how to 
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live in India, and in general enjoy extremely good health, 
Good food, ’ good house, moderats but regular ‘work, riding 
and driving, keep an Englishman in good health, W’¢ have to 
tmst in God to preserve us and to live by faith, He Who has 
made us can keep us alive. I think that younger men—say of 
twenty-five—would be able to stand the strain of roughing it. 


sick men. Please give him my best love. I daresay he will 
write to me. 
“S. W. O'NEILL.” 


Early in January, 1876, the Indore Mission was much 
blessed and strengthened by the arrival of the Rev. John 
Greatheeds which enabled the work to be extended 

ere. 

On March 2 Fr. O'Neill writes from _a new address, 
“ Silotiya,” where he was staying with Padre Nehemiah 
at the house of Jaganpiri. He speaks of it as a little 
village of a hundred people, situated to the north of 
Mhow, about seven miles from it, and some twelve or 
more from Indore. They arrived a few days before, on 
foot, a bullock cart carrying their furniture and other 


Jazanpari was a farmer, who combined teaching with 
agriculture, A Hindi by birth and education, he was 
one who had no belief in Hindiism, and looked forward 
with a philosophical calmness to the time when Christi- 
anity would be the prevailing religion ; but he did not 
seek it for himself, and turned out rather badly in the 


end. 

Father Greatheed felt with Fr. O'Neill the need of 
founding a seminary which would enable catechists and 
others to have a more definitely theological training. It 
is an important work, as the ignorance of “Mission 
Agents” is not infrequently a great hindrance in missions, 
Fr. Greatheed was just the man for the purpose. He was 
a Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge: a man fall 
of zeal and energy, with 2 gift for acquiring languages, 
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“The plans which present themselves to me are of this sort. 
To stay at Silotiya (I told you that Jaganpori had offered to 
build us a house) till the end of the month, and then go into 
Indore to commence our services for the native Christians, and 
keep Passiontide and Easter with our brethren ; after that t» live 
at Silotiya, with occasional visits to Indore, till after the rains. 
‘Then go to the Bhils, an aboriginal tribe, very skilful with bows 
and arrows, truthful even to acknowledging their crimes; 
drunkenness is their chief fault. Accepting the English rile 
readily, they live in separate families, but are under chiefs, 
over whom is a British Bhil agent, or protector and magistrate. 
‘They have there beadlguarters at a place called Sirdapir. Their 
nearest village is only ten miles from Mhow. 


On March 24 Fr. O'Neill began, to arrange for the 
Society’s new house at Silotiya. It was to have two 
cells just the size of those in the Mission House at Cowley, 
and a chapel twice as large as a cell, a verandah all 
round to keep off the rain. It was to be raised on a 

linth three feet above the ground, that the floor might 
Be dry. The roof was of reeds with a layer of mud, for 
the purpose of keeping out the sun; the walls three 
feet thick at bottom, and tapering up to the roof, For 
windows, small holes under the caves sufficed to give 
light and air without heat. 

Father Greatheed writes :— 


*<Sitotiys, Easter Tuesday, April 18 [1876]. 
“Dear FATHER SUPERIOR, 

“Here I am spending the Easter holidays—not 
very profitably, perhaps; but it is a change, and a new and 
necessary experience. The weather is beginning to get warm ; 
as Jaganpiri said this morning, it rains down fire. Permien 
[pow the Rev. Thomas Permien of Allahabad, who was one of 
the first students of the seminary at Silotiya] and I have ventured 
out about three o'clock to the shelter of a mango tree, there to 
say Nones and Evensong. We are surrounded by palm trees 
aa very high most of them, many of them dwarf shrubs— 

iving the country a wild, fantastic appearance, something like 
Sores landscapes. We went into Mhow this morning, and 
have got some mutton—a contraband article among Hindits— 
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and we shall have to cook it ourselves. Since then we found 2 
beautiful spot, well worthy of an artist's pencil—an immense 
(comparatively speaking) hole in the ground, and a well at the 
bottom. The roots of a fig tree formed a large ladder, by 
which we could climb down, if one preferred it to the dangerous 
pathway; 2 tree had fallen all across the well, for the con- 
venience of bathers, who would find it otherwise difficult to 
climb the steep banks. On the ground above was a grove of 
many trees of an immense size, equal to any English timber, 
spreading a grateful shade for man and beast, and here we 
spent the day, and said offices and read and wrote sermons 
and cooked and bathed ; but the shade could not protect us 
from the hot winds, which are something like a gust of wind 
down a chimney. Here, however, and in this month, they are 
comparatively innocent. At Allahabad they are scorching, 
causing something like sunstroke. To-day (Friday) is com- 
paratively cool; I suppose there is a steady breeze from the 
north-west. v. have been making arrangements with the 
labourer who is building the walls of our villa that he is to be 
paid for what he has already done—ten rupees for two ‘hands’ 
(cubits) high all round, and something more in advance— 
because he is in debt with his grocer, or baker, or whoever he 
may be. (I suppose the common people live on credit fora 
year.) Then he is to have two coolies to assist him at x anna 
or 2 annas (14d. or 3¢,) a day, and I hope our work will go on 
merrily. Inmagine a well with the usual slope down, forming 
an arrangement ‘by which the bullocks draw water, and the 

Tittle ditch that carries the water into the fields; a sort of 
threshing floor, where Jaganpiiri’s three bullocks are tethered, 
and a man sleeps at night, and then the mud walls of our 
country house rising in the midst of a field, where there are no 
trees or other residences. When we get into it we shall plant 
some plantains, and make it less solitary; but at present as I 
lie down to sleep inside the future chapel and count the stars, 
I am strongly reminded of Jacob sleeping in the future Bethel. 
‘We know that our Lord's posterity are more numerous than 
the stars,” 

“* Mhow, Easter Saturday. 

“Y came here this moming. What a contrast between Mhow 
and Silotiya! The little village, with the mud huts, its dung- 
heaps, its wells, conduits, buffaloes, dogs, mango trees, palm 
trees, and the imposing infantry and cavalry city. I had no 
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idea it was so large. Quite a London to my inexperienced 
eyes! As great a contrast between the cowshed oratory and 
the sleeping under the stars and these English furnished rooms, 
at which the gharry-wallah stared as he squatted on the door 
mat; and as great a contrast between the English carriage in 
which Fr. O'Neill has just driven up, and the rough gharry—a 
long, narrow body between two wheels, or skeleton ‘ota body, 
the tyre of one of the said wheels requiring the driver to get 
down and hammer it with 2 stone from time to time. 

“Joun GREATHEED,” 


“*Mhow, April 29 [1876]. 

“My DEAR FATHER, 

“T have had a pleasant week here, except for my 
anxiety about Silotiya—whether the house will ever be built, and, 
if it is, who will live in it with me. The Padre has gone out to 
day to look after it. eee eee 
to go out myself, unless it is absolutely necessary. He 
trusts Jaganpari, and I gob by his advice in all such questions, 
If it was not for this business I should have gone back to 
Indore, for Mr, Davis returned yesterday. We are staying. on, 
however, i in the dak bungalow; then we can see how things 
will go. 

letter from Watkins to-day tells me that he is forwarding 
to us a recent convert of Kirk’s,a Bribman called Charles 
Heratal. 

‘En this station there is far too much work for our chaplain 
~~four hospitals, three schools, married soldiers, officers, Eura- 
sian officials and helpers, besides the regular Church services, 
the Bible classes, and the great body of rank and file, and all 
scattered over a great camp, the sun making it very difficult to 
go out in the middle of the day. One thing, too, very desirable 
is that chaplains should be attached to regiments instead of 
Stations. Imagine the labour of getting to know a fresh 
regiment every year! And how can the men get confidence 
in their chaplains? Is there any chance of reform in such 
matters ? 


“S$. W. O'Nert.” 


« Friday, June 1, 1876, 
“Dear FaTHER SUPERIOR, 
“tt is some time since I wrote, and now I have 
nothing to send except gossip. We have been twenty days in 
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our new house, are very well satisfied with it, as it is airier than 
the old one, or it may be that there is more air stirring ; but 
one room is better than several small ones. The climate 
is de tful, quite unlike what one would expect; for just now 
we have frequent cloudy days, which are very much like an 
English summer day, except when the sun comes out. Saw 
some sheet lightning the other evening. The he, days are quite 
long now—light till half-past seven or eight. The winds some- 
times have a soft, whispering sigh, which sounds like English 
autumn breezes, and ‘ blowing up for rain, and zephyrs by the 
seaside, and a thousand tender, melancholy sweets. 

“ The chief engineer of the State railways has kindly put two 
carpenters at our sar disposal, and they have been at work all this 
week putting up shutters to our windows—-the only screen 
against rain, which the builders had, after their manner, put 
off doing—-and making a lattice-work fence of split bamboos for 
our little garden. ‘The builders pretend to be dissatisfied with 
four rupees rent, and therefore refuse to do anything towards 
covering in our outhouses ; and so I think we shall have to do 
without outhouses, and use our little verandah for cooking and 
So on, 

une oak walah hiss jut come, beings your letter with 
C. E. G.’s enclosure, and one from Fr. eill, in which he 
says it is doubtful if the Silotiya house “nit be ‘roofed before 
the rains. It is a great trouble... . 

“We have had our young servant Jamal now for a month, 
and he is very satisfactory, only that he is not in the habit of 
washing his own clothes ; and as he has only one or two changes, 

go for a long time unwashed. I spoke to him about it, 

he said that when he went to the bazar he always put on 
his best—truly Eastern! I endeavoured to explain that English 
people care little about the appearance of their servants in the 
bazar—those, at least, that don’t ape gentility. God grant he 
may be a Christian some day ; he is so honest (as far as one 
knows), and anxious to do his best. I think one realizes that 
Christianity is not to be a mere alteration of present things, 
but a superaddition, ot a fresh cispontion of the bones of the 
corpse, but ‘I am come that they might have life, etc., more 
abundantly,’ 

“] heard an interesting story yesterday about an aboriginal 
tribe in the south—their name I forget—a very fine, proud race. 
They disdain work. Their houses are so low, you creep in on 
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your hands and feet. A good German missionary is labouring 
among them, living as they do. They keep herds of buffaloes, 
and worship their milk, or, more probably, offer their milk to 
their devil. ‘These buffaloes are trained by their owners, or 
their fathers, to surround in hunter's style any white man they 
see; then they close in upon him and trample him to death, 
It is very dangerous for the cofite-planters, etc., unless they 
have a native with them, who, if he sees them coming, simply 
holds up his hand and says something, and they all disperse. 
“Joun GreaTHesp,” 


Fr. Greatheed added some recollections of “Padre 
Nehemiah” at Silotiya as an appendix to Mr. Samuel 
Gopal’s article in the Indian Church Quarterly Review 
of January, 1876, These may fitly be introduced at this 
place, 


“T have been asked to put down on paper my recollections 
of our dear friend, with whom and with Fr. O'Neill I had the 
privilege of being associated at Indore in 1876, Alas! Iam 
not much used to delineations of character. I cannot reproduce 
his clear-cut Aryan face, his aquiline nose, the expressive 
nostrils, his habitual cheerfulness and serenity, his gentleness, 
meekness, and humility, his sensitiveness of conscience. I 
seem to see him seated—~of course it was on the foor—ponder- 
ing over a letter to a heathen brother or to some English 
pandit, on some question of Hinda or Christian philosophy, 
which he was expressing in clear, simple English, thoroughly 
absorbed in the matter in hand; or going through the house- 
hold accounts, and pursuing the pice through chhadams, dams, 
damris (successive fractions of pence or farthings), represented 
by cowries ; or standing sunning himself under our low verandah, 
in the winter sun, 

“T remember that he went for a walk in the neighbourhood 
of Indore, and came upon a hermit—who had built himself a but 
near the river, with a little garden, which he kept in beautiful 
order—a fine, tall, coal-black man, who had been a soldier. 
He was a real hermit, and did not care to go into the city and 
‘beg with the rest of the mendicant fraternity, whose monotonous 
song saluted our ears every morning. He trusted in Providence 
with a true, deep, religious devotion; and then Fr. Goreh 
confided to me that this quiet retreat near the river was nearer 
his idea of a Christian ascetic’s abode than ours in a busy 
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quarter of the city, in an angle of the street and a lane, doors 
everywhere ; with tom-toms and beggars, and Muhammadans 
reciting the Quran, and dogs and fleas ad # 

“ He seemed so delicate’ and it was eo hard for him to chew 
the tough morsels of bazar meat in which we sometimes 
feasted, that I could not conceive that he could live to the age 
to which God has spared him to his fellow-workers here below.’ 


CHAPTER XXI, 


1876. 
The Brahman Novice of the Society of St. John the Evangelist 
in England. 


WHEN it was proposed that Padre Nehemiah should go 
to the Mission House at Cowley for his Novitiate, he was 
all the more ready because it would give him an oppor- 
tunity of seeing dear Dr, Pusey, whom he had already 
known so long reputation and by reading his books. 
He often told us how much he him. 

The time was now come for him to leave India _a 
second time. He accordingly left Indore, where Fr. 
Greatheed was now duly in: led as Fr. O’Neill’s com- 
panion and fellow-worker, and after a somewhat tedious 
voyage, of which I have no record, except that they 
had head winds against them nearly the whole way, he 
arrived at Southampton on Tuesday, June 27, 1876, 
“Fr, Benson,” he says, “met me on board and kissed 
me and welcomed me to the Mission House.” 

His first impressions of Cowley are not favourable, 
Many years afterwards, speaking of it to a friend, he 
remembers, with a kind of horror, his arrival and stay 
there, 


“At once I felt miserable. Oh, those cold cells, in which 
one has no privacy! That horrid English food, and then Fr. 
Benson tokd me to wash the floor of my cell. I told him at 
once I could not do it, and to send some one else. Those 
Fathers do menial work. I have seen Fathers washing the 
Mission House stairs, Oh, how I hate the life) 1 used to cry 
and knee] down to Fr, Benson and beseech him to send me 
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away. He always said, ‘ You will be all right when you return 
to India’ The only consolation I had was going to see Dr. 
Pusey. I told him all, and he said, ‘Mr. Goreh, how do you 
feel in going through a tunnel? How dark it is! How ata 
Joss one feels! Yet, after all, that tunnel will soon lead on to 
the light, and with what joy we hail the light! Well, your 
spiritual experience is something like that tunnel; but if you 
persevere, you will come out into the glorious light.! ‘I don’t 
‘understand what he meant,’ adds he, ‘but I felt a little cooler 
in my admiration for Dr. Pusey after that sentence, it seemed 
so silly, Still I love him, only not so blindly as I did.’” 


And yet, looking back, he can speak of the happiness 
of his life at Cowley. 
Mr. Samuel Gopal! says :— 


“The dear Father (Goreh) was very reserved and unassuming nBs 
and would not talk of anything unless forced and drawn to 
‘ion It was after repeated entreaties that he would just give a 

¢ of his experiences, Of his several interviews with 
'usey he always talked with pleasure. When he was first 
ushered into the great Doctor's presence, he was, he says, 
astonished to find him looking so different from what he con- 
ceived him to be. There was no sign of any greatness about 
him—his dress was that of an old-fashioned clergyman—he 
nearly always wore an open waistcoat and swallow-tailed coat, 
and a white neckerchief—and he was so simple and jovial in 
his conversation! Fr. Goreh liked always to talk of his own 
imperfections and mistakes when giving an account of others. 
Once when he went to see Dr. Pusey he met his son, Mr. 
Philip Pusey, who took no notice of Fr. Goreh, and appeared 
yery cold and reserved, and did not even inquire who the 
Indian visitor was, He told me how, when mentioning this 
afterwards to Dr. Kay (the former Principal of Bishop's College, 
Calcutta, and at that time Rector of Great Leigh), he was 
reproved by him for this uncharitable view, and was told that 
persons suffering from some bodily infirmity (Mr. Philip 
Pusey was lame and deaf) are naturally reserved and shy 
before strangers, and Dr. Kay jokingly told Fr. Goreh to lean 
‘by heart, as penance, the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians 
in Greek, and this, I believe, the Father really did, Fr. Goreh 
said that, being introduced afterwards to Mr. Pusey, he found 
him really a very social and pleasant person to talk to” (Jndion 
Church Quarterly Review, January, 1896). 
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The difficulty he had when he first went to Fr. O'Neill 
at Bankipir and was told to make a month’s Retreat 
was increased when he was at Cowley and attended the 
Retreat there. In the same letter in which he spoke of 
the one he spoke of the other :— 


“When E went to England I joined in the July Retreat at 
Cowley, both in 1876 and 1877. But unfortunately, however, 
the Father Superior’s addresses I could not understand, and 
consequently derived no good from them ; but, if I may tell 
you my mind, and if it be not disrespectful to say so, they 
were rather wearisome to me, especially the latter one. In 
England I tried several times to make meditation. I could not 
make one, I used to take the points which the Father used to 
give. But I could do nothing beyond reading them.” 


He seems, however, to have persevered through his 
Retreat ; probably he kept these things to himself, and, 
in his humility, did not speak of them to his Superior, 
thinking the cause was some stupidity upon his own 
part ; for when the Retreat came to an end his vocation 
to the Religious life appeared to be certain. July 25, 
1876, he was admitted as a Novice, along with two others, 
one of whom was the Rev, Brother Beale, who came to 
India along with him, and afterwards died there, on the 
Feast of the Purification, 1893. 

In all probability he very much exaggerated in his 
memory the discomforts which he speaks of, His general 
bearing during the time he was at Cowley does not seem 
to have indicated any such dislike. The association 
with others brightened him up, and the whole atmosphere 
of life was illuminated for him by the expectation of 
benefit which would accrue to the Indian Mission, and 
this was the ruling desire of his life. Asa Hindi he 
could not but feel the privations belonging to an English 
climate. The changes of social intercourse as he went 
about had little charm for him, but he felt interested in 
advocating the cause of Missions under various circum: 
stances as he went to be the guest of many who were 
eager to show him kindness, If his memory lost hold 
of many tranquil experiences which soothed his physical 
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state of suffering as time went on, his affectionate nature 
was none the less sensible of many social pleasures and 
Christian sympathies, He could fully appreciate the 
character of those good people in whose house he went 
to stay, and the kind welcome with which received 
him, Where he saw there was a real desire for India’s 
evangelization he rose superior to the difficulties of his 
exotic position. Nor was he less sensible to any lack of 
spiritual devotion amongst those whom he visited, Any 
hurrying of the Church prayers or want of reverence in 
approaching Divine things was painful to him. For- 
mality and haste in Divine worship were what he could 
not understand, yet he never spoke disparagingly of any. 

As soon as the Retreat was over Fr. Goreh, as he was 
always henceforth called, became a Novice. After this, 
either alone, or accompanied by Fr. Benson, he paid 
many visits and was much sought after to speak at 
missionary meetings, 

Among other places to which he went was Cuddesdon 
College. He addressed the theological students and 
spent the night there. Here the Rev. Cecil Rivington, 
afterwards destined to be so long associated with him at 
Poona, then a student in theology, saw and heard him, 
and was greatly struck with him. He says:— 


“It was probably in the year 1876 that I first knew Fr. 
Goreh, as he came to spend a night at Cuddesdon College and 
speak to the students about mission work in India, It was 
very cold, and the present vicar of Roath, Rev. J. E. Le 
Strange Dawson, insisted upon lending the good Father his rug 
to put on his bed. It was on this visit that Fr. Goreh told me 
that when he first became a Christian the missionaries, had put 
out of his head the idea of the recitation of Sanskrit Sloks as 
being meritorious, but that now that he was at Cowley and 
learning to say the daily office, he had to try and get back what 
was good in his old HindO custom of reciting sacred texts.” 


When he left Cuddesdon, Canon Furse, the Principal 
of the College, gave him a little picture of S. Francis 
Assisi, called S. Francis Seraphicus, He forgot to bring 
it away with him, and wrote from India for it, and after 
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receiving it, always kept it in his room. This and a 
crucifix were the only ornaments he had. 

After the July month’s Retreat, he and Fr, Benson 
went to Scotland, where they were the guests of the 
Rev. J. Comper, of St, Margarct's, Aberdeen. On the 
23rd of that month, a Wednesday night, a missionary 
meeting was held, and an address given by Fr. Goreh, 
after a sermon in church by his Superior. 

Father Goreh gave an interesting account of his Mission 
work in India. He pointed out the many difficulties 
which there were in the way of the missionary out there, 
owing to the very inconsistent lives of the English and 
Scotch people living in India ; for the natives are very 
self-denying, frugal people, and the sight of the great 
luxury in which the English live is a great stumbling- 
block in the way of their belief in Christianity. The 
sight of the closed churches during the whole weck 
presents another stumbling-block ; for ¢Aeir temples 
are open every day from morning to night, and the 
people are going in and out constantly to pray to their 
gods, for they are a very religious people. Also they 
Jooked on Christianity as the religion of their conquerors, 
which made them regard it with great suspicion ; more- 
over, as till lately all the missionaries had lived much 
in the same way as the Government officers and other 
Europeans, they had felt them unapproachable, and 
looked on them, too, with suspicion, so that he had often 
felt that it was almost hopeless to attempt to convert 
these natives, unless a band of priests could be got to 
come out from England who would lead ascetic lives, 
living among the natives, and in the same way as they 
did, being free from all other ties, and able to devote 
themselves entirely to the work in a way that only 
religious men could do. He said that he had for a 
great while longed for this, but_had not seen how it 
could be accomplished, till the Cowley Fathers landed 
in India, on the invitation of Bishops Douglas of 
Bombay and Milman of Calcutta. It had been his 
happiness to be in Bombay at the time of Fr, O'Neill's 
landing there, and he had lived and worked with him 
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since then, which was about three years ago, Fr. 
Goreh then went on to give an account of the work 
Fr. O'Neill was now carrying on among the natives in 
Indore, which is a town in Central India governed by a 
native prince, For the first three weeks that Fr, O'Neill 
and he were there, they lived in a verandah outside a 
hut which had been offered to Fr. O’Neill by a friend of 
his, who is still a heathen. This hut consisted of three 
rooms; the first was the one the natives inhabited, the 
other two those in which his cows were kept, and the 
verandah running along the house next to the room 
where the cattle were. This was so low that there was 
no room for them to stand upright init. Their food was 
exactly the same as that of the natives (they never had 
animal food), and was given them by the owner of the hut, 
pot at any regular time, but they often had to wait a 
long time for it. This, Fr. Goreh said, was nothing to 
him, as he was a native, but it was very wonderful to see 
an Englishman, used to comforts at home, living in that 
way. They had a mud hut built for them, which the 
workmen were so slow over that they were afraid it 
would not be roofed in before the rainy season, in which 
case the rain coming down would entirely have swept 
away the mud walls; but that year the rain did not 
come at the usual time, so that their hut was roofed and 
ready for them to live in before the rains began. In 
that place the people flocked round them in their 
verandah, in order to be taught Christianity. In spite 
of all the discouragements and obstacles in the way of 
Christianizing India, there is a great deal being done; 
in some districts the native Christians may be counted 
by hundreds, and many a large town has its native 
priest with a native congregation. Altogether the 
native Christians in India amount to several hundred 
thousand, and the work of converting India to Christi- 
anity is going on more rapidly than the conversion of 
Europe did in the early medizval times. The reason 
why God had given India into the hands of England is, 
that she may teach it the truth of Christianity. Why, 
then, do not the British come out in large numbers to 
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help us? Scotchmen owe us a large debt, as they gain 
much wealth from India ; so you ought to give us men. 
Are there none here who can give themselves? If not, 
at least you can help us with your prayers, for now is 
the opportunity for converting India) The Hindis 
are being loosened from their old religion by the 
English education they are receiving, but, alas! they 
are not being taught to embrace tistianity. No; 
they are losing all religion, and are, instead, picking up 
the rationalistic views of so many in England, for all 
books of such views are widely circulated in India, and 
are eagerly read ; so that they are fast losing all religion. 
Have they not, therefore, a claim on Churchmen this 
country to do all in their power to repair the mischief 
done by their fellow countrymen ? 

While in England, Fr. Goreh paid three visits to his 
daughter, whom he had not seen since she was quite a 
tiny child. Her adopted father, the Rev. W. T. Storrs, 
and his family, were now staying at Great Horton 
Vicarage, near Bradford. 

Among other friends whom he saw, he renewed his 
acquaintance with Captain Fortescue, who, it will be 
remembered, first introduced Fr. Benson to his notice, 
Captain Fortescue had married in November, 1870, 
soon after his return to England; and he and Mrs. 
Fortescue gave our friend a very warm welcome to their 
house in London, where he stayed as their guest for 
some days. They were anxious to introduce him 
to Dr, Liddon, and took him to call upon him, 
but were much disappointed in receiving word that 
he had not half an hour to spare for_an interview 
during the next three weeks! Captain Fortescue was 
always much pleased with the remembrance of having 
brought Nehemiah Goreh and Fr. Benson together, 
He used to say it was the best thing he had been able 
to do in his life, 

This very dear friend of Fr, Goreh died, as Major 
Fortescue, on Whitsunday, 1886. RLLP. 

He also paid visits to H.H. the Maharajah Dhulip 
Singh; to Mr. Gladstone, whose wife gave him a 
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photograph of herself and her husband, which he tly 
prized and gave to Mr, Lotlikar before his death; and 
to Mr. Disraeli at Hughenden. 

On November 2 Fr. Goreh was present at an 
Anniversary meeting of the “St John the Evangelist’s 
Association in Prayer for Indian Mission,” at St. 
Stephen's, Lewisham. 

A report of Fr, Gorch’s address was printed in the 
Parish Magazines of Lewisham and Cowley St. John. It 
was an account of his own conversion, in the course of 
which he quoted the saying of the Rev. Henry Martyn, 
that “it would need a miracle to convert a Brahman ;” 
and showed that such miracles were being wrought in 
India nowadays, not by man’s work, but by God's 
working, and blessing man’s efforts. He again alluded 
to the religiousness of the Hindis, and the need of 
ascetic missionaries to attract them and exemplify the 
Bospel teaching. 

fortnight later he was invited to a more important 
meeting. 

A large missionary conference in connection with the 
S.P.G. was held at Grantham, Nov. 16, 1876, over 
which the Bishop (Christopher Wordsworth) of Lincoln 
presided. Several other Bishops (Peterborough, etc.) and 
a great many clergy were present. A rt of this 
conference was afterwards poblished by Ridge, of 
Grantham, which contained Fr. Goreh’s speech in extenso, 
He advocated a native ministry for India as a necessity, 
if she is ever to have a Church of her own, and a higher 
example of zeal and devotion put before the native 
Christians by the English clergy and missionaries who 
were to pioneer the work ; especially by the establishment 
of Religious Communities. “When the missionary asks 
a respectable native to embrace Christianity,” he said, 
“he asks him to do a thing at least as hard, if not much 
hacder, than the adoption of the Religious life to an 
fl eo geo He spoke also of the missionaries being 
looked upon as Government agents trying to seduce 
the natives away from their own religion, in order to 
support the State. He ended with a strong protest 
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against weakening the doctrines of the Church by 
fraternizing with sects outside of it 

His remarks on the importance of letting native 
Christians distinguish between the Church and Dissent 
(which is in some places in India discouraged) called 
forththe indignation of someof the Dissenting newspapers. 

The next important meeting which he had was a 
large missionary conference, held at Oxford, May 2 and 
3,1877. This was the second of the kind ; the previous 
one, which was the first of the series, having been in 
London two years before. 

The authorized Report, published by W. Wells 
Gardner, shows him to have in goodly company. 
Among the speakers were his old friend Sir Monier 
Williams, Bishops Steere, Bickersteth, King, French, 
and Drs. Edersheim, Badger, George Williams, and 
many others, His own paper on “ Missionary Brother- 
hoods,” which, according to agreement, did not exceed 
twenty minutes in reading, is given, with his own 
additions, and occupies ten out of about two hundred 


ft begins with the Scripture witness to the greater 
perfection of a life of voluntary celibacy and poverty for 
the Lord’s sake, and the special suitability of such a 
life for missionaries in India, without disparaging those 
who have not received the call. He then refers to the 
general ignorance of history among his fellow-country- 
men, and their suspicions of English of all kinds as con- 
querors who have come to rule the country, or make their 
fortunesinit. “ A young man belonging to the ‘educated’ 
class told me that their dislike to the English rule even 
makes them dislike Christianity itself.” They cannot 
dissociate the teaching from the teachers of the gospel, 
whom they look on as Government officers. But when 
missionaries come out to live among them after the 
manner of Hindi life, and practise poverty and self- 
denial, they come to look upon them as distinct from 
the ordinary missionaries whom, as in the Mutiny of 
1857, they regarded as coming among them to make 
them Christians by force. 
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“Now, the mode of life of the Religious,” he says, “ might 
prove a remedy to these difficulties. But I wish to teli you 
first a little story, which will show stil! more how deeply rooted 
these misconceptions about the English people are in the minds 
of the natives. Some of you know, I suppose, that Fr, O'Neill 
bas gone out to India as a missionary, and that he had adopted 
the Religious life. I had the privilege of living with him. He 
and I went toa small village near Indore, in Central India, and 
stayed there in a poor man's house, which you would hardly 
call a house. It consisted of three small mud reonia:sa4 s 
narrow open verandah running all along these rooms. ne Of 
these rooms was occupied by him and his family, and in the 
other two rooms he kept his cattle, Part of this verandah, 
again, was for his own and his friends’ sitting, and a comer of 
it he gave to us to live in. There Fr. O'Neill and I lived in & 
most simple and thoroughly native fashion. Mats, made of 
the leaves of date-trees, served for our chairs, tables, and bed- 
steads, We used plates and cups made of leaves to eat our 
food in, and our fingers served for ms, knives, and forks ; 
and we lived on food which our gave us, which consisted 
of cakes made of meal and rice and other vegetable substances. 
Do not think that there was any asceticism / me in all this, 
for that is very much the way we naturally live. But it was, 
I suppose, great asceticism to Fr. O'Neill. Well, there we 
lived, and there we used to preach to people who came to us. 
Among them was one who was an overseer of a neighbouring 

il and a man of high caste. In the course of my speaking 
to him I said to him, pointing to Fr. O'Neill, ‘You see this 
gentleman, He has left his country, friends, and all comforts, 
and without any hope of worldly gain (for he gets no salary at 
all), and, adopting the life of such poverty, has come to this 
country to preach to you the gospel. Now, what could have 
brought him here but pure love? ‘The Government officials, 
and many other Englishmen, come to make money, but only 
Jove for your souls could have brought this gentleman here.’ 
Upon my saying this he smiled, and quoted a well-known 
proverb in answering me. The proverb was, ‘Elephants have 
two sets of teeth: one to show and another to chew with !’ 
Now, I have told you this story only to enable you to know 
more what the ideas of natives are about the English people.” 


He went on to contrast the living of ordinary mission- 
aries, simple as it might appear in the eyes of an English- 
man at home, with the much simpler life of the native : 
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the small outward observance of the Englishman’s 
religion with the constant devotions of the Indian’s, 
Hindi and Muslim, and the want of intercourse be- 
tween Indian and English, which alone can remove 
prejudices, 


“ Natives are efraid ‘of Eagtishenen, por do they care to go 
near them. The Mi rulers, when they conquered 
the country, mingled themselves among the people and became 
one with them, But Englishmen have not done so. But the 
case would be very different with missionaries adopting the life 
of poverty, and living among the natives. This I have already 
seen with my own eyes. While I lived with Fr. O'Neill and 
Fr. Greatheed at Indore, our native neighbours used to come 
and sit with us and talk with these gentlemen with as great ease 
and familiarity as they do with each other among themselves. 
Such familiar intercourse cannot fail, in time, to make the 
people know the missionaries, and to make the missionaries 
also understand the people; and when this thing is gained, a 
very great thing is gained indeed. Ob, how I should like to 
see India covered with missionaries living the Religious life, 
Sons of the English Church, I appeal to you. Know this, and 
let these words sink down deep mto your ears and into your 
hearts, that God has laid the duty of evangelizing India upon 
the English Church. Are there not many among the sons of 
the English Church who would be ready to give up all for 
Christ’s sake, and to do any act of self-denial which may be 
required in order to fit them for doing this work of God in the , 
most effectual way? I know that by God's grace there are 
now hundreds of young men in the English Church who have 
embraced true Catholic principles. But when these principles 
are truly and eamestly embraced, they ought surely to bear the 
fruits of high degrees of holiness and devotion, and of heroic 
acts of self-denial,” 


He ends this stirring appeal with a further need of 
Re us as missionaries, because of the necessity of 
te: ig the native Christians the self-denial of the 
religion of the Cross—so often kept back by the com- 
fort and ease which is often shown, and by the retire- 
ment of missionaries because of the health of their wives 
and children. 


The Rev. Dr. Wood, of Cropredy, whom Fr. Goreh 
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visited while in England, was present in the theatre and 
has kindly furnished the following vivid impressions 
which this meeting left upon his mind. 


“ Tt was in consequence of the impression produced on my 
mind by an address of Fr. Goreh at a meeting in the Sheldonian 
Theatre at Oxford, called by the Bishop for the purpose of 
discussing foreign missions, that I begged the Superior (Fr. 
Benson) to allow him to visit us at my country Vicarage and 
preach a sermon on behalf of the sufferers from the famine in 
India in 1877. 

“Bat I must first say a word about Fr. Goreh’s speech, It 
was after many of the usual addresses had been delivered on 
the subject of Missions that Fr. Goreh rose, and all eyes were 
riveted on him, It is now twenty-one years since I heard that 

but I have not forgotten it, His language was so 
simple and truthful and unexaggerated ; he could tell us, as 
being himself a native of India, so much about the work from 
the native point of view, that we felt at once that we were 
listening to no ordinary address. ‘It seems to me,’ he said, 
‘that here in England you do not realize all the difficulties in 

ing the gospel in my country. Besides the obstacles 
from language and habits and forms of thought, and the fact 
that a missionary has to cope not with ignorant savages and 
persons destitute of a faith, but with able intellectual exponents 
of ancestral religions ingrained into the very life of the people, 
you have to ¢ allowance for the circumstance that you are 
masters and conquerors. You are a very small people numeri- 
cally, ruling a vast country by force of arms and decision of 
character. We allow that, on the whole, you are good and just 
rulers,Dbetter than any we have bad before. But however good 
you may be, nations are not generally so fond of those who 
have conquered them as to accept their views and religious 
faith as a matter of course. And your religious faith, allow 
me to say, has not been put before us in an attractive form, 
and, indeed, for a considerable period, and in many places, 
has not been put before us at all. It was long supposed that 
Englishmen had no religion. That is one difficulty. 

“Here is another. You now send bere to us missionaries 
who teach apparently different religions, who are called, at all 
events, by different names, who work independently of each 
other, That does not impress us with a prejudice in favour 
of the truth of what you have to teach. 
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“* And another great obstacle is this. Europeans must live 

as Europeans if they are to live at all in India. The mis- 
sionary from England (1 do not disparage his work and his 

self-devotion) cannot, in general, adopt the simplicity of life 
of the native. He must have his horse and his carriage 
exercise; he associates with his own countrymen; he lives 
as the military men and civilians do. But in India (we may 
be mistaken, but so it is) we expect the preachers of a 
new faith to give some external evidence of their self-denial 
if they would have us adopt it. And that is almost impossible 
for the ordinary English missionary. His devotion may be 
not the less because we cannot see it. I know that what is 
very real self-denial to 2 European is nothing more than the 
everyday habits of the Indian.- When Fr. O'Neill and I went 
to Indore we were hospitably received by a native gentleman. 
He said, ‘“‘ You have come to preach Christianity. I will give 
you a home.” He took us accordingly to a corner of his 
verandah and showed us a collection of dry leaves to pleep 
upon. We lived there for some time, and lived on native fc 
rice mostly. I do not mention this to show how good we 
were. It was easy for me, but I fear Fr, O'Neill suffered 
from it. 

“You see, then, some of the difficulties before you in India. 
And there is another which I am bound to touch upon. An 
English priest can bear what it would be cruel to expect his wife 
and children to endure. If you have a married English clergy, 
you find that the married life is sometimes a great hindrance 
to the work, It is my conviction that unmarried men living 
in community would be found much more effective. And, 
last, you should use every effort, as soon as possible, to raise 
up a native priesthood, ‘That alone can give the work 


permanence.’ 

“Such was the purport of Fr. Goreh’s address. I wish £ 
could remember more of his visit to us. He arrived Oct. 20, 
1877, and stayed two or three days with us, preaching on the 
Sunday and addressing the children in church. More than 
3414 was contributed in our little country church in answer to 
his appeal. His teat was Ps. ciii, 1, ‘Praise the Lord, O ny 
soul, and all that is within me praise His holy Name.’ 
cannot recall more than the general drift of the sermon, 

“We were much struck by his sweetness and gentleness of 
manner, and felt it a great privilege to have entertained him, 
He wrote his name in one of my Theological books, adding 
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(in Marthi) the text, ‘The Lord is my Shepherd, therefore 
can I lack nothing.’ 

“T said farewell to him in the church porch. He had been 
with us at prayers, and had to leave at once to catch a train; 
so I walked down the church in my surplice, and so said good- 
bye. Jt proved to be 8 final one in this life, for we never met 
again.” 

In a letter to this English friend, Mr. Wood (written 
five years later from Poona, Oct. 26, 1882), Fr. Goreh 
says -— 

“The death of dear Fr. O'Neill was indeed (in our eyes) & 

t loss to the 's work in India, His life was the best 
great Chureh in India, Hi 
pattern of a missionary’s life, and such a life is far more cal- 
culated to win men than much preaching and teaching. But 
God’s ways are mysterious. It so happened that I had been 
removed from Indore some time before Fr. O’Neill’s death. 
This was also providential. And now by his death I think our 
Mission at Indore is given up. And I must say that Indore 
tincfered to Poona from indore © field. I was glad to be 
to Poona from Indore. There is # great field here 
for the work of a missi , and I am glad that our Society 
has established its Mission here.” 


In writing to Dr. Wood, he referred also to that 
subject which was always so vexatious to him, English 
education. 


“ We want your prayers for our work here more than anything 
else. ‘The great hindrance to the progress of the Mission work 
in India is rationalism and infidelity. The English education 
is now spreading here among the upper classes, and through it 
they not only lose their faith in the religion of their forefathers, 
but they think that all religions are based upon fables. If 
people still believed in their own religion it would have been 
easier to convince them of the superiority of Christianity over 
their own religion, and so to persuade them to embrace it. But 
Hf ie ery are fo Derenade mea who lve become rationalistic 
by reading rationalistic English books, and, in many cases, 
alas! by being influenced by unbelieving English and German 
Professors whom our Government employs in their colleges.” 


His sojourn in England (he never again visited it) 
was coming to a close. His last meeting was at 
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Lewisham, Nov. 6, the Anniversary of the St. John 

the Evangelist's Association in Prayer for Indian 

Missions, Meanwhile he had been lecturing in Scotland 
ain, 

Just before he left England he had the pleasure of 
seeing Fr. Page again, our Indian Provincial Superior. 
Fr. Page had come across in company with Bishop 
Mylne, who was invalided home, 

There was no doubt Fr. Goreh had no vocation, at 
present at least, for our Society, and so he was not 
professed after his year and a half’s probation, as was at 
first expected. At the same time, he apparently did 
not wish to be cut off from it altogether, and so he 
returned to India as a Novice. 

He did not go alone. With him came the Rev. 
Brother Beale, formerly Vice-Principal of the Missionary 
College at Warminster, who had been admitted a Novice 
at the same time, although his paralysis precluded him 
from advancing to the priesthood, and therefore he 
could not advance to become a Professed Father. The 
Rev. Cecil Stansfeld Rivington, recently ordained, who 
had been learning parish work in Cowley St. John, was 
also of the party. Besides these clergy there was also 
a detachment of the Sisters of the Community of St. 
Mary the Virgin from Wantage. These were the first 
Sisters belonging to the English Church who ever came 
to India, and they settled at Poona, where they still 
remain. 

Fr. Goreh and Br. Beale, of course, came to work 
with our Society. Mr. Rivington and the Sisters came 
for the Mission at Poona, which the Bishop had first 
taken over as an independent Mission, to be called “the 
Bishop's Mission," and which he hoped to work with 
a Brotherhood of his own and the Wantage Sisters. Of 
this more anon. 
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1877, 1878. 
The Maharajah at Panna—Lectures at Sagar. 


Eacu of the three cle: , Fr. Goreh, Mr. Rivin; . 
and Br, Beale, had the opportunity of addressing helt 
fellow travellers on the voy 

‘When Fr. Gorch ap there was some astonish- 
ment among the old Anglo-Indians at the idea of a 
“native Christian” being asked to address them, the 
bara sahibs in her Majesty's Civil Service! But their 
astonishment was turned to wrath when he spoke very 
plainly and fearlessly on the improper conduct of some 
of the passengers on board. 

‘This had roused the ire of a man like Fr. Goreh, who, 
as an Indian, was accustomed to great reserve and 
modesty among the women of his own country, especially 
when married, and in their bearing towards the other 
sex ; and he preached very forcibly against scandals, 
which some of the other more timid passengers deplored 
in silence, although they felt themselves unable to 
counteract it. 

After the sermon, a deputation waited upon the 
Captain, requesting him that he would not allow “that 
berg tees to preach any more. Many of those who 

it themselves person: aggrieved said he “ought to 
be chucked overboard rad a 
. He wrote from Gibraltar to Father Benson :— 
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* Dear FaTHer SuPERIOR, 
“They say that we shall (God helping us) reach 

Gibraltar this night, and so we have much reason to be thank- 
ful to God for bringing us thus far safely. Brother Beale is, 
I suppose, going to give you a account of everything, so 1 
need not say much about it. I only take this opportunity of 
acknowledging to you my full sense of the great kindness, 
much tenderness, indulgence, patience, and forbearance which 
you showed to me, who am a very unworthy man, 

“ I received a letter from Mrs. Storrs just in time, in which 
she said that my daughter was daily improving. 

“T remain, dear Father, 
“Your affectionate and most unworthy servant, 
“NEHEMIAH GOREH.” 


Nearly a month afterwards he records the safe arrival, 


“St, John’s Mission House, Mazagon, B 
7 ow Sanday December 16, 1877. 


“Dear FATHER SUPERIOR, 
“By God’s mercy we arrived here safely 

Friday, We have much reason to be very thankful to boat 
for our voyage was full of danger, First of all, we had to 
encounter a great storm in the very beginning of it, We had 
also a narrow escape from coming in contact with another 
steamer, and in the Red Sea we were nearly shipwrecked, Our 
ship came so far upon a rock as to touch it, We all felt the 
shock, though the Captain denied it touched the rock. We had 
rough sea almost the whole way, and our ship is very much 
given to rolling. And sometimes it rolled so fearfully that at 
one time as it rolled I actually said, ‘ Here we go,’ that is, to 
the bottom of the sea. I really could not fully believe that I 
should see the shores of India again until I saw them last 
Friday. I had never had such a voyage before. I had made 
three voyages before. Every one of them was remarkably good. 
I consider it a great mercy that my last voyage #7 England was 
not so bad. 

“1 had the pleasure of meeting Fr. one here, and I am 
goin with him to Indore next Tuesday. Rim sad to say 

looks very well, and so also does Fr. Rivingt 
“T thank you for your kind letter. I expected “o find a 
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letter here from Great Horton, ‘The Rev. W. T. Storrs,’ 
giving me an account of my daughter's health, but I was 
surprised not to find one. . 
“T remain, dear Father Superior, 
“ Yours obediently and affectionately, 
“Nenemian Gores.” 


When the party arrived in India Fr. Page was still 
in Eogieod, but he left shortly after they did, and 
reached Bombay Feb. 11, 1878. It was not, however, 
till the beginning of August that he and Fr. Goreh met 

in, 

*e AS first impressions are always interesting, the follow- 
ing letter from the Rev. Brother Beale to Fr. Benson 
will be well inserted here, and give us an account of the 
life which he and Fr. Goreh lived together for some 
time. Fr. O’Neill was away at Indore, preparing for a 
Mission at Allahabad, which he took with Fr. Rivington 
earlyin February. Fr. Goreh henceforth was attached 
to the Indore Mission until May, 1882, but frequently 
left for journeys and visits of greater or less duration 
to different places. Fr. O'Neill took him with him to 
Allahabad. 





«* Silotiya, Mhow, Feast of the Epiphany, 1878. 
“Dear FATHER, 

“ After being here nearly a week I feel I ought to 
give you and the brethren some account of the famous College 
of Silotiya. It is just twelve miles from Indore, and a very 
pleasant walk in this cool weather. From Mhow the distance 
is only seven miles. The College is a little way from the 
Village, but very near the house of our friend oganpani, He 
and his children are constant visitors. It sounds the perfection 
of poverty to live in a mud hut, but truth compels me to say 
that it looks much more like a bungalow, the mud walls being 
surmounted by a tiled roof, which forms 2 large verandah all 
round. This practically trebles the size of the house. The 
house itself consists of three rooms, a chapel, library, and 
common room in the middie. It must be beautifully cool in 
summer, but now is rather cold, as the whole is lighted by 
intervals left between the walls and roof. Fr. Gorch feels the 
cold (which is really severe during the night) very much. He 
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went on Friday over some very broken country to a village six 
miles off, it being market day, and has not been well since. 
Sloan, the only student here at present, lives in a hut a few 
yards from the house, where there is much jess shelter from 
the cold than in the house itself... . Fr. O'Neill left us on 
‘Thursday, and we rejoin him at Indore to-morrow. . . . 
“Epwarp H. Brae,” 


In a letter from Indore, dated January 19, 1878, 
Fr. Goreh writes :-— 


“A cousin of mine who lives in Panna, in Bundelkhand, is 
now here in Indore. He came to see me the last two days, 
and has promised to come to-day again. I am glad to find 
that he is so friendly with me. I did not expect it. Yesterday 
we had a long talk on religious subjects. He talks with 
interest, but I am not sure that he is really desirous to know 
and accept the truth. 

“ Father O'Neill is going to Allahabad, and I am also going 
to see my brother who lives there. This very cousin wishes 
me to go to Panna and see the Raja of Panna. Fr. O’Neill 
thinks I may do so, so I shall go to Panna from Allahabad. 

“TT feel for this poor cousin of mine. But what can I do? 
Pray for kim and for my brother, and for the Raja of Panna, 
whom I intend to see. 

* With due respects, I remain, 
“Your affectionate and obedient servant, 
“(N. Gorex,” 


This cousin in whom he takes so great an interest 
was Gangadharrao Gorch, the oldest son of his uncle 
Balkrishnapant Goreh, the one who managed his father’s 
house after he became an ascetic. He was two years 
younger than his cousin Nehemiah. The brother, of 
course, was Pandit Govindrao Goreh, his only brother, 
for whose conversion he was so anxiously hoping and 
praying. His tender love for all his relations, of which 
we have little occasional glimpses, comes out here. We 
hear nothing more of Gangadharrao, He is still living 
in Calcutta as Inspector in the Licence department, 
having left the deputy Diwanship of the Raja of Riwari, 
and founded a family, of which the third gencration is 
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living and, we trust, flourishing. At this time he was 
in the Court of the Maharajah of Panna. 

As his letter implied, Fr. Goreh accompanied Fr. 
O'Neill, towards the end of January, and visited Panna, 
taking Benares and Allahabad on the way. He 
remained there until the evening of March 6 On 
his arrival he found that the Maharajah had left the day 
before, but he returned soon afterwards. Fr. Gore! 
was charmed with the affable, gentle, and courteous 
manner of himself and his brothers, He was several 
times called to see one or the other ; on which occasions 
he was patiently heard as he pointed out the defects 
of Hindiism and the blessings of Christianity. The 
Maharajah did not personally take much part in the 
discussions, but he had two pandits present who dis- 
cussed, while his Highness himself acted as umpire. 
On some of these occasions his cousin Gangadharrao 
was also present, He told Fr. Goreh after one of them 
that his Highness had said to his people after Fr. Goreh 
had left, that they started objections, but were silenced 
by his answers, and had nothing to say. 

It is a sad episode to these interviews that they 
appeared to bear no fruit, The Raja, his brothers, and 
Fr. Goreh’s cousin were all affable and delightful in the 
extreme, and quite won the dear Father’s heart, but 
nothing as yet has come of it. The Holi festival, one 
of the most obnoxious of all the Hindi feasts, drew on, 
and the Maharajah was leaving Panna, so Fr. Goreh saw 
it was useless remaining. According to his wont, he 
blamed himself as a useless man, and attributed the 
failure of his mission to his own imperfections, 

While staying here he wrote to Professor Monier 
Williams :— 


“Py Bundelkhand, at present, bat the usual address is: 
‘Manis indore, Ceatral Indis, February 27, 1878, 
“My pear Proressor WILLIAMS, 
“Though I have delayed so long to write to you, 
you must not think I have forgotten you. Iam at present in 
a wandering state. I have been at Allahabad to see my brother. 
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I was there for some days, and tried all I could to show my 
dear brother his error, and to bring him into the light of the 
gospel, but I am sorry to say that my efforts proved quite 
fruitless, From Allahabad I went to Benares for a couple of 
days, And now Iam here. A cousin of mine is here in the 
service of the Maharajah of Panna. The Maharajah expressed 
his wish several times to my cousin to see me, and so to see 
him I have come here. He is a very nice man, and so are all 
his brothers. I have been much pleased with them. I do not 
know how long I may stay here yet. It depends upon the 
Maharajah’s will. If he wishes to see me more, and to hear 
more from me about our religion, I will stay for some time, 
otherwise will leave soon, My station at present is Indore, as 
it was when you were here, . . . My brother has received your 
‘book which you kindly sent him, and he said he wants to write 
to you to thank you for it. 

“Have you seen a new translation of the ‘Rig Veda’ in 
Marithi and English, with notes in Marithi, now being pub- 
lished in Bombay? Iam very glad to see it, I should like 
to put it in Hinda if I could find time. But I am such a 
strange man that, though I cannot say I do much, yet I cannot 
find time for anything—not even for writing letters to friends— 
and I wish you to remember that this is one reason why I am 
so backward in keeping up correspondence with my friends, 
However, 2 translation of ‘Vedas in the vernacular is caleu- 
lated to do much good to the Hindis. They do not know at 
all what the Vedas contain, and the prevalent notion among. 
the Hindds is that they contain nothing but a most sublime 
knowledge of Divine and spiritual traths, But many of them 
when they shall see what stuff these 4gni Suktas, Vayu Sudtas 
contain, will begin to think that it does not deserve the name 
of a Divine revelation. . . . 

“ Oxford is a dear place to me, and I shall never forget it, 
though probably I shall never see it again. _ 

“ Believe me to be, yours very sincerely, 
“NEHEMIAH GOREH.” 

‘Two months later he wrote to Fr. Benson on the same 
subject of his interview with the Maharajah of Panna. 
He speaks of a design to write Hindi tracts which 
might be useful to his Highness as wel] as to others. 


“ But this I must tell you,” he says, “that I can only write 
and say things in my own way. I cannot do it in ways which 
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others tome. Very often I cannot the meaning 
of ‘what others say, and even when 1 do understand ‘what they 
mean, I am unable to do what they advise me to do. The 
reason is that my mind has only been able to grasp, and that 
feebly, 2 few things which belong to the outer court of religion, 
and it is quite dull and stupid as regards the inner life and 
beauty of it.” 


There is no doubt that his inability to understand 
others often led them to suppose he was unwilling to 
fall in with their views. He was a man who had to be 
allowed a “a free hand” in what he did. And he was 
so very Eastern in his way of doing things that 
Europeans were sometimes apt to be a little hasty, and 
think him dilatory or wanting in energy. An Asiatic 
needs plenty of time, and cannot be hurried. Often, I 
am afraid, they lose opportunities that could be eagerly 
grasped by a more zealous European. 

On leaving Panna he again rejoined Fr. O'Neill, and 
they went together back to Indore, visiting Sehore on 

ie way. 

A letter written to Fr, Benson soon after Fr, Gorch’s 
return to Indore is so characteristic of his great humility, 
that it ought not to be withheld. It is a specimen of 
many others, in which he seems to find satisfaction in 
laying himself bare to his spiritual guides :— 


“I am a very unworthy man,” he writes, “ very unworthy 
indeed of the love and kindness which you have shown and 
still show to me, as well as other good persons show and have 
shown to me. I am telling you what is true, and I state it for 
a special reason. Almighty God showers down the abundance 
of His favours upon those who are most unworthy of them, so 
wonderful and amazing is His goodness! And so I have found 
in my whole past history, God has always given me very kind 
and loving friends wherever I have been. Yet I know i have 
been most unworthy of their kindness and love. Oh, what a 
miserable and mean nature and heart I have got! Yet some- 
how my faults remain hidden from their eyes; at least, they 
are not known in their true nature and to their full extent! 
And so, dear Father, I must confess, with real sorrow, that I 
have not behaved towards you as your kind and loving nature 
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and your kindness and love to me have deserved. I was ina 
most distressed state of mind in England. I was very miser- 
able; and where and when am I not, more or less? But the 
cause of it was in myself, in my own miserable, worthless 
self, and also in the weakness of my faith, or no faith, and 
also in the assaults of Satan which he constantly makes upon 
me. And perhaps this state made me so discontented and 
dissatisfied and vexed with this thing and that thing. Now I 
find that the selfishness and crookedness of my nature is so 
great that just where it is necessary for me to be grateful and 
thankful, and to show these affections in my behaviour, a 
strange ‘illusion affects my mental sight, and I imagine evils 
which do not exist, and do not see the good that exists. And 
I begin to see differently and to think differently when it is too 
late to mend the matters! Alas, alas, such has been the 
experience of my whole miscrable past life! O Lord, have 
mercy upon me, and give me a better nature and a better 
heart. And all that I can say to you, dear Father, is that I am 
truly sorry for what I am, and that I beg you to pray for me. 
My confessions to you, and my conversations with you, and 
my behaviour in England, and this my letter, will have given 
you some glimpses of my true character, And now I have got 
another kind letter of yours Jast evening, announcing the arrival 
of the ring given to me by the Mabarajab of Panna. Oh, pray 
for him much !” 


The ring above mentioned was sent to Cowley. Fr. 
Benson, writing to me from that place on Easter Tuesday, 
1878, says he— 


“received an Easter offering on Easter Eve from India. We 
have been praying for a long time for the Raja of Panna (in 
Bundelkhand), and on Easter Eve arrived a diamond ting, 
which he gave to Fr. Goreh. I hope it may be an eamest 
of his giving himself to Christ. Fr. Goreh went to speak on 
behalf of Christ to him, and his brother, who is, I believe, the 
more intelligent man of the two.” 


Father Goreh now began to carry out his intention of 
writing tracts in Hindi, principally for the Maharajah, 
ut also because he felt they would be useful to others. 
He was still with Fr. O'Neill at Indore, and Mr, Samuel 
Gopal, who, as he himself tells us, was led astray to join 
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the Roman Communion in 1875, and had now, by Fr. 
O’Neill’s influence, been restored to the Church of 
England, was with them, and reinstated as catechist. 

The end of June found Fr. O’Neill and Fr. Goreh in 
Saugor (Sagar), the former preaching in the Station 
church, and the latter delivering lectures in Hindistani 
in the Town Hall. Here they had the great pleasure 
of meeting Fr. Gorch’s old friend and convert, Maulvi 
Moses Safdar All. 

Father Goreh gives an account of this visit in a letter 
to Fr. Benson :-— 


“You have heard of our visit to Saugor? Savugor is in the 
Central Provinces. It lies between Indore and Jabalpir. 
Here is a very dear friend of mine, by name Safdar Ali. I 
stayed in his house. Just as we arrived at Saugor we found 
that my friend’s wife was very ill, quite at the point of 
death, “And at first I felt very sorry that we had come to 
his house at such a time to become an additional burden 
to bim. But afterwards I was rather glad, for it was a 
comfort to him to have a friend near him. His wife died the 
next day. Afterwards he remarked more than once that he 
should have been much more . . . by grief if we had not . . 
[the paper is tom a little in this place]. I gave an address 
to the natives of Saugor in their Town Hall as it is called. 
Fortunately the Deputy-Commissioner who was there at the 
time was a very godly man, and so he gave me permission 
(for a deputy-commissioner has power over the building) to use 
it for the purpose. There came a large number of natives to 
hear me, including the richest and most respectable (as they are 
supposed) of the people, and they were very friendly. Un- 
happily my addresses always contain only dry arguments (for I 
am not able to bring out better things than that), and I am 
afraid they misunderstood them {the paper is torn here again] 

. in which (second) meeting also I said a few words at first. 
It was my intention to give one or two more addresses, but I 
became so weak that I was unable to do so.” 


They stayed about a month at Sagar, after which they 
went on to Jabalpiir, where they remained a few days, 
and spent two more on their way back to Indore. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
1878, 1879. 
The S.P.G. Mission at Ahmednagar—Letter from Dr. Pusey. 


WHILE at Ahmednagar, an S.P.G, Mission in the 
Bombay Diocese, Fr. Goreh wrote an account of the 
Mission to his friend, the Rev. W. R. Churton, of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and another on his return to 
Fr. Benson, 


“*S.P.G. Mision House, Ahmednagar, Bombay, 
November § 1878. 
“My pear Mr. Cuurton, 

“T am very far off now. I cannot think of just 
taking a ticket for Cambridge now and coming to King’s 
College and having the pleasure of seeing you, as I often did 
when at Oxford. The recollection of those meetings affords 
me much pleasure, and your great kindness to me, of which I 
am not worthy, 1 ever remember. You will know from this 
delay of writing a letter to you after my arrival in India, how 
very bad I am in the matter of writing letters to friends. The 
thought of writing to you has always been on my mind, though 
I have only undertaken to do so to-day. But though I have 
delayed so much, I hope you will not delay long in sending me 
a few lines, for it will really afford me much pleasure. Oh 
happy England, happy English Church, happy her members if 
they only know and accept the fwre Catholic faith preserved in 
her, preserved by God’s singular mercy, from subtractions on 
the one hand and from additions on the other. And we 
cannot be sufficiently thankful to Almighty God for making 
over this our country to the English Church, that in these latter 
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days, while errors, the offsprings of rationalism and unbelief on 
the one hand, and of superstition and blind, obstinate pride on 
the other, have corrupted the most parts of Christendom, we 
should receive the pure stream of Apostolic Christianity, But 
I now wish to appeal to the faithful sons of the English Church 
at home, to their Bev, and zeal, that oy may think what 
their ty toward this country, and 1 not be negligent of it. 
ich notwithstanding Eat God made over this country to 

the English Church “od foes z aybod doubt that it was 
for the sole purpose that hurch should evangelize 
it?), yet alas, alas! many Shar tenet Christianity, some muti- 
lated, others fearfully corrupted, have already been introduced 
here and have bome considerable fruits. Has this not been so 
because the Church of England has not done her duty as she 
ought? And yet God is showing that He és with her. You 
have heard of the great progress which the S.P.G. Mission in 
these districts has made. More than 1700 persons have been 
baptized within the last few months in these districts. Now 
see the wonder. There has been an American Presbyterian 
Mission established in this place for some fifty years. They 
have been labouring and preaching in these districts for all 
these years, yet it has pleased God to grant to the English 
Church to gather the fruits of their labour into her bam. Then 
you have heard of the still more extraordinary success to the 
Church’s Mission work in Tinnevelly. Great blessing of God 
also is poured down upon her work among the people of Chota 
Nagpore and among the Santals. Her work .at Delhi also 
seems prospering. Now what effect should these facts have on 
the minds of Churchmen at home? A feeling of great thank- 
fulness to Almighty God, no doubt, but I say thankfulness to 
God, especially for pouring down such h blessing upon the work of 
the English Church, notwithstanding the ny great and culpable 
neglect ‘on the part of her members of their luty, and a feeling 

geet compunction and humility on account of the t 
neglect. For you well know how little the English Church is 
really doing for India, by examining the missionary reports. In 
this vast country of Dekhan, for instance, there are not more 
that six missionary priests. Then is it not awful (or shameful, 
may I not say?) that at present the whole vast area of the 
S.P.G. missionary operations at Ahmednagar, 1600 square 
miles, is under the supervision of ane man! Four districts, 
thirty schools, with their forty-one teachers, 188: native 
Christians (but now more), and other things connected with the 
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Mission work here, are to be looked after by that one mission- 
ary, the Rev. Mr. Taylor! . . . But now to be short, I wish to 
say to you this, Will you undertake to stir up the hearts of your 
friends, both at Cambridge and elsewhere, to make this one 
mission field of Ahmednagar districts the object of their special 
care? At present the Mission work here is making wonderful 
Progress, Just as one of the native Christians remarked the other 
day, it is like a fire kindled in a jungle which goes on spreading 
further and further! Now you all greatly desire the conversion 
of this great country, which Almighty God has given you for 
that very purpose. If, then, you will help on such a movement 
as this, one cannot tell where it may not end. But this move- 
ment does require great help, help in men, help in money. And 
unless such help is afforded to it, it may languish and fail! Will 
not these thoughts stir up the hearts of many, and make them 
willing to make great sacrifices ? 

“And I wish to tell you one thing. All these great move- 
ments, whether here or in Tinnevelly, or elsewhere, are taking 
place among men of very low caste. Mission work is making 
scarcely any progress among the high-caste ple. The 
reason of it is this: high-caste men go to English schools and 
receive education in "English science and literature. And so 

begin to perceive the absurdities at once of the old Hindi 
beliefs, But when they come to see that their own old religion 
is false, they at once conclude that all religions, and therefore 
Christianity also, are false too. Moreover, they read the infidel 
books written in the English language, and so become con- 
firmed in their unbelief, and they never take the trouble of 
examining the proofs for the truth of Christianity ; they become 
Proud of their enlightenment and liberty; they become very 
prejudiced, and give themselves to the pursuit of money and 
worldly pleasure. Alas 1 many Professors in the English colleges 
are open infidels, and their influence also does great mischief to 
the students under their training. Had this English education 
not done this mischief to the high-caste young men of our 
country, Christianity would no doubt have made great progress 
among them also. But now I fear they will not accept the 
gospel message, but will go on in their own way until they find 
ont the folly of it. But I do not say that the Church should 
not care for them, only we want men like Fr, Rivington to 
work among them. But these men seem to have hardened 
their hearts against the call of God, and it seems as if God 
would leave them for the present in the hardness of their hearts, 
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and as if He wishes to call these low-caste and out-caste men 
to enjoy the blessings of His kingdom. So it seems to me 
that the great movement in the evangelization of India will take 
place among the people of low caste, and they will be first 
raised, Then the high-caste men will begin to see their own 
folly and follow them. There scems to be now the beginning 
of that great movement, and, as I said, if the Church 

raise herself up now and help this movement, one cannot tell 
what results may not follow. 

“Yam afraid I cannot say all that ought to be said on this 
most important subject, but it is a subject which demands 
‘most serious consideration from members of the English 
Church at home. I hope you will be able to call their 
attention to it, You can ascertain facts more than I can tell 
you, by seeing the reports of these Missions. Here is a call 
from God! Here is a great opening! Will the Church obey 
the call now or not? 

“As for the English educated high-caste young men of our 
country, their case requires a different treatment altogether. 
Of course if they could be converted the whole of India would, 
humanly speaking, be converted in a very short time. But I 
said that only men with very special gifts are fitted to work 
among them. I spoke several times on this subject to some 
learned men at Oxford and elsewhere, when I was in England. 
Would that men like in England could be induced to 
undertake this work in India for the love of Christ. I say like 
not only in cleverness, but in holding fu// Catholic faith, 
For Protestant Christianity is sure to end in unbelief at last, of 
which these young men already have enough. You know Dr. 
Cazenove, of course, I think him to be a man fitted for work 
among these young men, Who could induce him to come? I 
once mentioned, when I was in England, that if six such men 
be selected, and if each of these would come to India in his 
turn and stop here during five or six months, say from October 
to pebraary or March (during which months the climate here 
is beautiful), each of these men will have his turn once in six 
years only. And remember that a journey from England to 
Bombay can be performed in twenty and even eighteen 
days. Is it too great a work to be undertaken by members 
of the English Church when the conversion of so great and 
important a country as India is entrusted by Almighty God 
into their hands? Should hundreds and thousands of English 
men and English women come out to Indie to make money, 
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snd shomt a0 few, very few, venture to come to do God's 
work ! 

“Now you will like to know what has bronght me to 
Ahmednagar. I have been lent here for a short time, at the 
request of the Bishop of Bombay. 

*T came here August 8, and I am going to leave this on 
the 25th or 26th of this month, and go back to Indore. 

“If you will send me a letter, it ought to be addressed 
either to the care of Rev. Fr. O'Neill, Indore, Central India ; 
or to the care of Rev. Fr. Page, St. John’s Mission House, 
‘Mazagon, Bombay. 

“Please give my kind regards to Mr. Hicks,’ and accept 
the same for yourself, 

“Thank you for sending me the ‘ Life and Labours’ of the 
Rey. George Williams. 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“ NEHEMIAH GOREH.” 


The spread of Christianity amongst the low-caste 
population of India is a matter for which we cannot be 
too thankful. People are very apt to imagine that the 
future suffers because in India, as in the early Roman 
Empire, so few of the mighty and the noble are called. 
The conversion of some such men as Fr, Goreh, himself 
of high caste and powerful intellect, must cause us 
unbounded thankfulness. They will take their place in 
the history of Indian Christianity as writers, teachers, 
and philosophers. But the conversion of those who have 
no caste privileges is very much more to be desired than 
the conversion of great numbers of high-class Brahmans. 
Fr, Goreh in his letter naturally takes for granted that 
the prestige of the Brahmans would give rise to life 
influence to their missionary power, but such influence, 
if it remained, would be hurtful. No one can accept 
Christianity upon the authority of worldly pre-cmi- 
nence, Christianity will not spread downwards. If the 
Brahmans, as a body, were to become Christians, they 
would not convert the low-caste population. Religion 
would remain a matter of high-caste and social supe- 
tiority. Fr. Goreh’s letter sets forth this great truth, 
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although it is not altogether what he would wish If 
the despised classes of India become Christians, they 
will be raised in the scale of human life, Christianity 
cannot fail of spreading upwards. As the poor and 
despised rise by the inherent power of Christianity, 
exhibiting the glory of the new birth in Christ, they 
become evidences of the Divine life of the Christian 
oa Thus the low caste will convert the edu- 
cated. 

The pride of superiority is a difficult thing for a man 
to overcome, however good his intentions may be; but 
it is fatal to the success of any one who would exercise 
spiritual religious influence. God exalts the humble 
and meek, In the case of Fr. Goreh himself, if there 
is a strain of morbid self-depreciation manifest in his 
letters, yet this very fact invests him with a power far 
surpassing the self-satisfaction of a vigorous leader like 
Chunder Sen. Those who seem to be naturally formed 
to be leaders of men, although they may make a popular 
stir for a time, are seldom effective in leading men 
up to Christ. The Cross is the symbol of Christian 
triumph, and God raises in glory those who are of low 
degree. 

Some years ago, a Hindi newspaper made an appeal 
to the intelligent and educated young men in the south 
of India, for it said that the Christian converts, although 
mainly from the low-caste population, were rapidly 
becoming the Parsees of that district, and if the high- 
caste population did not bestir themselves they would 
be left behind in the race of life, 

This elevating power of Christianity, when the truth 
is taught in all its fulness of doctrine and practice, is 
one of the legitimate evidences of the Divine life of the 
Christian Church. Individuals may accomplish splendid 
achievements outside the Church, but the Divine 
character of Christian life is manifested by the uplifting 
of the masses through participation in the corporate 
grace which the Church alone possesses, The pride of 
Brahman superiority does not elevate, because it is not 
a living power. It crushes and paralyzes. it hardens 
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and degrades. It is the antagonist of love, of self- 
sactifice, of progressive energy. The Divine life of 
the Church as the Body of Christ brings with it the law 
of love, the sense of responsibility, the demand of 
holiness, the consciousness of duty both towards God 
and towards man, the recognition of the Divine Image 
awakened within us into new life by the regenerating 
power of the Holy Ghost, the sacraments of grace 
building us up in union with Christ, the Head of the 
Body, and the continual necessity of showing forth the 
likeness of Christ in our daily conversation. The Christian 
Church, if accepted in the fulness of truth, necessarily 
exalts the meanest, and is ever leading the community 
and the individual onward in sublimity of aim and 
divinity of power. 

As the masses of India are gathered unto Christ, they 
cannot fail to arise and shine, for their light is come, 
and the glory of the Lord is risen upon them. 

Fr. Goreh and Fr. O'Neill were thus enjoying the 
charge of a mission in country districts where the feG. 
had had an organization at work for some time. It is 
sad that the Church does not put larger funds into the 
hands of that Fat Society, which has so large a part 
of the British Empire dependent upon it for spiritual 
necessities. Fr. Goreh’'s appeal ought to come home to 
men’s hearts, 

Fr. O'Neill writes as follows :— 


“ Mach 28, 1879. 

« Father Goreh seems quite refreshed by our open-air preach- 
ing. Ihave lost my voice, but his has grown stronger. Two 
men came to sec us to-day, in consequence of the preaching— 
the first that have accepted our invitation. 

“Tt is now exceedingly hot in the middle of the day, 
and I am congratulating myself on the prospect of escape 
from it. 

“ This will, I trust, find you all well and enjoying the Feast 
of the Resurrection. 

“S. W. O’Ner1.” 


R 
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About this time Fr. Goreh received a letter from Dr. 
Pusey, in answer to some questions which he had sent 
him, 

“ Christ Church, Oxford, 
“March 29, 1879. 
“My DEAREST FRIEND, 
“Your two questions are easily answered. 

“zr, That baptism is valid either with single or with trine 
immersion or affusion; the one may be used as symbolizing 
one truth; the other, another. Trine affusion or immersion 
symbolizes the doctrine of the Holy Trinity ; Arians abused the 
practice, to convey a doctrine of the inequality of the Divine 
Persons, So single immersion or affusion was used to symbolize 
the Unity of God. 

“2, The use of the preposition does not make any difference 
‘apparently referring to the words, I baptize ‘in’ or ‘into’ the 

fame, etc.} What is essential is the use of the water and the 
Name of the Holy Trinity. 

“In regard to what troubles you, I think that you are per- 
plexed by the word ‘certain.’ I think that you take it to mean 
that your mind is not harassed by anything contrary to faith, 
You would, by God’s grace, die rather than deny Christ. I 
should think your best way would be to avoid the word 
‘certain.’ For ‘certain’ must imply the clearness of human 
knowledge, whereas we have 2 Divine not a human knowledge. 
I could more readily think that all visible things were a mere 
Hissin that the things poe us had no real existence, but 
only produ acertain effect upon our senses, and through 
them upon our minds—than not believe Christ and His words 
to be true. I have often said in regard to the doctrine of 
‘Transubstantiation, that I do not know what the term means, 
because I know not what the ‘substantia’ of any physical 
thing is! Iam told that ‘weight’ and ‘power of nourishing’ 
are accidents. So all things presented to our senses may be 
only phenomena. Berkeley, you know, held that ali visible 
things were phenomena only. ‘ But I know that God is, and 
that He is the God of Truth, and that our Lord is the Tmuth, 
and so I believe that every word which He has said is true. 
I think the best way would be to answer in some way which 
should avoid the word ‘certain.’ ‘God has revealed it! I 
know that it isso, because He has taught it! Jesus came from 
God and has declared it to me,’ etc., etc. 
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“J should think you could avoid speaking of yourself, 1 
am sure that you do believe, only there is this mist hanging 
about you, damp and cold, which shuts out the sight of the sun, 
‘but it keeps you in life, although not with the glow which you 
would long for. God be with you. 
“Yours affectionately in C. J., 
“E, B. Pusey.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


1879. 


Native Service at Mazagon—Preaching Tour—Bithop’s 
‘Mission at Panch Howds. 


EaRLy in May the Fathers in Indore received a visit 
from Fr. Rivington, who had just returned from a 
successful mission tour in South India, the spiritual 
results of which were long felt. He found Fr. Goreh so 
poorly that it was necessary for him to have a change at 
once. So Fr, Rivington remained at Indore, and Fr. 
Goreh went on to Bombay, where Fr. Page was anxious 
to start a native Mission, and have Sunday services 
in Marathi at St. Peter’s, Mazagon (of which he was 
the Incumbent), besides weekly meetings in the school- 
room, and house-to-house visitation. This was accord- 
ingly begun May 25, 1879, at 9.30 am. at a service 
which Fr, Goreh took. He also preached there to “a 
small but attentive Christian audience.” At another 
queries of the city, called Umarkhadi, about a mile from 

lazagon, Fr. Black began work among the native Jews, 
or Bent-Israelites. 

‘The church was used for Marathi services as early as 
1876, but, for want of a Marathi-speaking priest, these 
had gradually fallen through. On May 9 Fr, O'Neill 
went to England until the following October. Mean- 
while, Fr. Goreh left Bombay once more for Poona. 
Here Bishop Mylne had begun his work in the city, 
The old Mission House being in the camp, or European 
quarter, was very convenient. The Bishop had purchased 
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a large house in the native quarter, called Panck Howds, 
from the jive tanks or cisterns just outside its walls. 
His desire was to have it worked by a Brotherhood, 
with which intention some priests lived together there. 
This scheme fell through. After a time the S.S.J.E. 
took up the work. The Rev. C. S. Rivington, who 
came to India with Fr. Goreh on his return, remained 
on after the change. The Rev, A. G. Day was also 
there, There was as yet no church there. 
Fr. Black writes :-— 


“Fr. Goreh and I came here on Monday (July 7), a8 there 
is an important opportunity for Fr. Goreh here among the 
catechists, and I am devoting myself to Marathi.” 


A little later on he writes :— 


“ You would be yery pleased with our work here. It is very 
id. ‘The Marathi services are very nice. A choir of native 
joys, beautifully trained, in white cassocks and surplices, sit 
cross-legged on mats on the floor, . . . Fr. Goreh is very well, 
aod very much interested in this work, He said the other day 
to me, ‘Oh, ésx’¢ it nice here? Such services! This is what 
India wants 1'” 


In a letter to Fr. Benson, dated Nov. 8, 1879, he speaks 
es highly of the Bishop's Mission at Poona, and of Mr. 
C. S. Rivington’s method of working it. He was not, 
however, eager for manifest results. 


“As for genuine conversions,” so he writes, “the work is 
very discouraging among the orthodox Hindus also. ‘There 
are some special reasons for it which I sometimes mentioned 
in my addresses in England. So one is often ata loss to know 
what to do, I think ore prayers must be the principal work 
of the missionary in India under the present circumstances. 
Since, then, the missionary’s work is hard and discouraging 
among all sorts of people here in India, though in different 
ways, it makes me think that one may work among these 
educated men also— the work may be discouraging—if 
one feels that one is fitted for such a work. But you will say 
that I have already said that I feel more and more that I am 
not fitted for work among these people! Well, I said, indeed, 
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that I feel so more and more, yet I have not come yet to a 
positive conclusion that I am not in eny way fitted for work 
umong these men. I want to try a little longer. But if 1am 
to take up this work in real earnest, I must be left to devote 
myself entirely to it. For unless I do, and if my mind remains 
unsettled, not knowing but that I may have to leave here to- 
morrow, I cannot do anything as I wish; for my intellect is 
very weak. Icannot do different things at once, Nor can I 
do anything ina hurry. I have 2 great desire (and have had 
it for years, yet have not been able to fulfil it) to prepare some 
addresses after giving my mind entirely to the subject, of 
course) and deliver them here, and go through the great towns 
of the country, like Ahmednagar, Kolhapor, and wherever there 
are these educated men, and deliver them there. Then perhaps 
I shall come to a positive conclusion that I am adtogether unfit 
for work among these men, and then shall have to give up all 
ideas about it for ever. So much about this subject!” 


In November Mr. C. S. Rivington planned a preaching 
tour for him. He and two of the theological students, 
Mr, Narayan Athavale and Mr. Shadashiv Lotlikar, and 
another, went to some villages around Poona, Among 
others they visited Dehu, a place much resorted to by 
pilgrims, being the supposed birthplace of Tukaram, a 
very popular Marathi poet, and the place where he 
miraculously disappeared. 

The weck previous to this was spent in prayer and 
fasting, as a time of final preparation. On the Sunday 
night before they started there was a solemn service 
held, in which God’s blessing was specially asked upon 
the expedition. The party knelt at the foot of the 
altar steps, while the congregation interceded for them 
in silent prayer. 

At Dehu they had a difficulty as to lodging. They 
were refused the use of the Dkaramashala, or public 
rest-house. The man asked a large sum, which they were 
not disposed to give ; and then the Hindis threatened 
to throw them intoa well. A young man about cighteen 
years of age accepted a tract from them, and seemed 
favourably disposed towards them, on which he was 
confined in his own house, and then sent away from 
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their influence to another village. Matters grew worse. 
There were signs of open attack. Narayanrao wrote 
secretly to Mr. Rivin, telling him the state of affairs, 
The next morning the Hindiis were prepared to show 
open hostility to the party, as they were all datie/e, or 
“polluted” Brahmans. Now they were rather astonished 
to find an Englishman in their company! Mr, Rivington 
had arrived about 2.30 in the early morning, having 
posted in haste from Poona. The village officers became 
exceedingly polite! The incident served to show how 
bitter the feeling against native converts still was, and 
how they would give it expression if left to themselves. 
Fr. Goreh alludes to this in a letter to Fr. Benson, and 
gives the true cause of the opposition. 
“St. John's Mission House, Mi » Bombay, 
“December 1, 1875. 
"DEAR FaTHER SUPERIOR, 

“T wrote to you a letter from Poona about three 
weeks ago, I hope it has reached you by this time. I left 
Poona last Thursday (to-day is Monday), and am now here. 
Soon after I wrote to you from Poona, Mr. Rivington wished 
me to go, with three of his theological students, to preach in 
the district. So Iwas on a preaching tour for twelve days, and 

in several villages in the Poona district. In my last 
letter to you I said that as the missionary’s work is very hard 
and discouraging among the ‘educated’ natives . . . in one 
way, so it is equally hard and discournging among the un- 
educated also in another way. So we in our preaching tour 
among the villages met with nothing but discouragement every 
way. People in and about Poona have been long acquainted 
with the name of missionaries and their preaching, and they 
are now sick of it, and the only way in which they meet us now 
ig that of joking and making fun at us, and treating us scorn- 
fully and in anger. The reason of all this is what I more than 
once stated in England, but your people cannot understand it. 
It is inconceivable to them. They are apt to think that the 
natives would sce things as they themselves see, and they can- 
not imagine the depth of ignorance in which the ‘uneducated’ 
natives of this country live, and so your people cannot conceive 
why they should be involved in all sorts of strange misconcep- 
tions. Our people do not believe Englishmen to be spiritually 
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India, They know that they have taken their country, and 
they think that they are intent upon taking everything else from 
them, and their religion among the rest. And our countrymen 
look upon us, the native converts, as the most wicked of all 
men, know that men do all sorts of wicked things for 
the sake of money, or ‘belly,’ as they say. And so they can 
very well believe that we have given up our religion for the 
sake of money. But they cannot possibly imagine that any one 
can give up the sacred religion of the Vedas, and his faith, 
from any good motive. Of course they have never dreamt of 
the process of reasoning by which we have come to know that 
the Vedas, Smritis, and Puranas, etc., are not what they pro- 
fess, and what they have been believed to be by our forefathers 
from the earliest times. The mass of our countrymen, I say, 
have never dreamt of the process of reasoning by which we 
have come to know this. Z4cy have no more doubt of the 
truth of the claim of those books than of the existence of the 
earth under their feet or of the sun and moon and stars over 
their heads. They ascribe to us, therefore, that motive for 
giving up our old religions Which dlone, under the circum- 
stances, seem to them credible. Who can blame them, then, 
for joking at us and for treating us scomfully? In whal other 
way ought such wicked scoundrels, as they believe us to be, to 
be treated? Your people can hardly imagine all this, Nor, 
strange to say, do even native converts themselves realize this, 
because they themselves have become enlightened, and cease. 
to realize the true state of mind of their own countrymen 
whom they leave behind! But you can understand now what 
little hope there is of these people being converted by our 
means, or by means of English missionaries, that is, those who 
have taken our country and are now ruling over us. Remember 
the story which I related in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, of 
a village man quoting the proverb of elephants possessing two 
sets of teeth, when I showed him what a self-denying life Father 
O'Neill was living. Of course 1 do not like to say that our 
countrymen are blameless in this respect. Were their own 
hearts good, they would listen patiently to our reasons which 
many of us try to show them with all love, gentleness, and 
humility, and thus would come to see our reasons as well as to 
know our hearts, and then would find reason to change their 
opinion about us. But this they generally do not do, and so 
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remain ignorant of us and of our reasons. And thus it comes 
to pass that mostly the converts which come to the lot of the 
English missionary are such as our countrymen think us a// to 
be; and the behaviour of such converts only increases the con- 
victions of our countrymen that we are all scoundrels! There 
is no lack of real, sincere men, men who would give up anything 
and practise much self-denial for the sake of religion; there is 
no lack of such men, I say, among the people of India, but 
such men think it their duty to keep themselves as far from us 
as they can, It is then but very rarely that a really honest 
man chances to find out that missionaries are really preachers 
of truth, and that Christianity is the only true religion, and so 
he embraces it. But now I wish to come to the subject about 
which I especially wanted to write to you. Such being the 
cases of the ‘educated’ and of the ‘uneducated’ natives of 
this country, and the missionaries’ work among them both 
being so fearfully discouraging, though from different causes, 
the work which, by God’s grace, Mr. Rivington is now doing 
in Poona is of the utmost importance. I have not seen such 
an excellent institution in India anywhere! ‘The Catholic 
discipline and the Catholic worship which Mr, Rivington has 
introduced there, and which he is carrying on there so wisely, 
prudently, and patiently, secms to me eacellent, and, by God’s 
gace, ray bear much fruit. To bring up a Church in thorough 

-atholic faith and worship and discipline is a very great thing. 
Such a Church would shine like 2 light in the midst of the 
darkness of this country, and would be likely, by God's grace, 
to draw men to the true faith. But the work which Mr. 
Rivington is doing at Poona wants help of more men; if such 
help is not given it may come to grief. Oh what a great pity it 
would be to let such a work come to grief for want of help! 
What a pity that all those so many young men (from Oxford) 
who promised to come out for this Mission at Poona have at 
last failed | You know the idea of this Mission was that it was to 
be conducted by men living the Religious life. In my opinion 
Religious life is the thing wanted in India to teach us what 
true Christianity is. Protestantism has taught us that it is not 
necessary to rise early and to praise and worship Gad before 
everything else. We (they say) think such a thing quite un- 
necessary, and even foolish, and that we can very well go to 
heaven without any such thing. Unless Catholicism teaches 
us something different there is very little hope of India’s 
becoming Christian in any true sense. Mr. Rivington has 
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what is called a Theological College. Oh how im- 
portant a thing it is to train men in good Catholic Theology. 

Bat if things go on just as they are at present this College 
will remain in name only for a time, I fear, and then come to 


nothing, . 

“Can you’ not send some help for such an important work ? 
Surely where the work seems likely to produce good in this 
generally most discouraging field of Mission work—the work 
in 


i 


“Your most obedient and affectionate Gon, 
“NEHEMIAH GOREE.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


1880, 
Father O’Neill and the Holkar. 


Fatuer O'NEILL visited his own Mission at Chanda 
for two months in the summer of 1880, and returned to 
Indore July 29. At this place at that time Fr. O'Neill 
was getting into difficulties. He had taken to selling 
religious books and tracts in the streets, but the police 
warned him that as they were Christian, the sale of 
them could not be allowed. However, the people 
bought, and so he sold. At last, one of his agents was 
taken up and imprisoned. The magistrate refused to 
take bail, and sentenced him to a fine of Rs. 50, or two 
hundred days in gaol. Fr. O'Neill thereupon told the 
magistrate that it was he who was liable, since the agent 
merely acted under his orders, adding that they recog- 
nized the Holkar's authority in temporal matters, but 
that things spiritual belonged to God, in consequence of 
which he declined to leave off what he was doing. He 
thus gave his testimony and was ordered out of court, 
Prabhadas, the young agent, went to prison, Fr. O'Neill 
was much grieved at not being allowed to accompany him 
or go instead, He thereupon wrote out a full statement 
for Government, and summoned a mecting at the Camp 
to consider what steps should be taken towards the 
agent’s release. General Sir H. Daly, hearing what had 
happened, immediately wrote to the Holkas, saying the 
boy must be let out of prison at once, So, after one 
day’s impris$nment, Prabhadas was released with a 
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warning; the Holkar meanwhile complaining of Fr. 
O'Neill’s conduct as “very annoying.” Prabhadas 
behaved very well and modestly during the whole affair. 
As he had been baptized only two or three years before, 
his courage and discretion much pleased Fr. O'Neill. 

Father Page came over to Indore to consult with Fr. 
O'Neill just before things came to a crisis. His letter 
to Fr. Benson relates the progress of four years in that 
Mission, and thus an account of the life ted by the 
missionaries :-— 

“Indore, July 29 [1880]. 

“My DEAR FATHER SUPERIOR, 

“T¢ is four years since I dated my letter from Indore. 

“There are changes since then. The house at Silotiya 
where I stayed on my last visit is no more. It is given up 
and tenantless, On the other hand, a house here, behind and 
in addition to the old one, with 2 chapel on the upper story, 
has been added to the Mission. 

“There is the same poverty as before in the building itself 
(several raps on the head remind me that the doorways and 
verandahs average only about five feet in height), its furniture, 
and all that pertains to it, 

“ The same very frugal meals of rice and its accompaniments, 
with a glass of water, are spread on the floor twice a day, at 
11 a.m, and 7 p.m. There is certainly a bedstead in that part 
‘of one room in which I sleep, which there was not before, but 
I prefer the floor as being safer and more comfortable. 

“The cottage next door is occupied by the catechist, Mr. 
Samuel Gopal, and his family; and there is another house at 
the end of Indore which the Mission rents for three or four 
Christian lads, the children of the Mission who now have 
some employment in the city. 

“A few people drop into the house during the day, as before, 
to make inquiries and get instructions of some kind, and 
would-be catechists are still sent here to be trained for their work. 

‘A casual visitor might be tempted to ask, What progress 
has been made during the last four years? 

“It certainly is not at once apparent, though I believe it is none 
the teas real on that account. Weare pushing people in Bombay. 

“TI do not mean by any means that Fr. O’Neill does not 
work, only that preaching and mission machinery (if I may so 
call it) is not the special feature of his method of winning the 
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heathen to Christ, though they form part of it. He cares much 
for the native poor. Mr. Gopal visits at their own homes, the 
sick, lame, maimed, and blind, for whom there are no institu- 
tions in this city, and distributes to them monthly a good sum 
of money in very small sums. If any one should take exception 
to this, one answer is, that more than the sum distributed is 
saved by his own abstemious mode of life. 

“In a great city an individual is generally but little known ; 
but of those who are known, perhaps few are more so than 
Fr. O'Neill. He is almost the only Englishman living in the 
native city—perbaps the only one ; and as he is constantly seen 
there, curiosity, if nothing better, asks, Who is he? What 
does he do? Why does he live here? And thousands must 
now know that he is a Christian missionary, a man of simple 
habits, good to the poor, and a friend of all who seck his 
acquaintance, and, what is more, an ambassador from God to 
teach men about Him. 

“This is not supposition. I have walked with him several 
times through the city, and by the conduct of many of the 
people it is easy to sce that he must have won their respect, 
and that he has many friends, both known and unknown. You 
would be rather surprised to scc the hearty salaam which the 
keeper of the idol temple just opposite our house always makes 
when he sees him. No doubt there are mixed motives for this 

I will not add more, but leave our friends who are 
interested in the Indore Mission to draw their own conclu- 
sions, If they be like mine, they will believe that Indore, like 
Samaria of old, is ripening for the harvest, though those who 
gather it in may not be those who are now sowing the seed. 

“R. L. Pace.” 


It is interesting to know that ten years after this, in 
the year 1891, two men were baptized, one of whom said 
he had been converted through Fr. O'Neill’s preaching, 
although he did not come forward at the time, This 
shows how little we ought to judge by appearances. A 
conversion long hidden and resulting in voluntary self- 
surrender at last, is much more valuable than what takes 
place under a sudden impulse. Here we see a man not 
only applying for baptism himself, but bringing his 
friend, PRthough’ probably Fr. O'Neill was quite unaware 
that God had touched the listener's heart. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
1881. 
At Mhow and Nagpar. 


ON Jan, 14, 1881, Fr, Goreh delivered his lecture to the 
educated native gentlemen at Mhow on the “Duty of 
Accepting the True Religion.” 

He was careful to let audience know that he was 
never a reformer, but having been brought up as a strict 
Hindi, he retained full faith in Hindiism till he became 
a Christian. 

He contrasted the darkness of Hindiism with the 
light of the gospel, and begged his hearers to inquire 
into it and to have the courage of their convictions. 

This lecture was afterwards published by the North 
India Tract Society, Allahabad. It was followed by 
another, which he gave at Nagpiir, and of which he 
writes to Fr. O’Neill :-— 


“Nagpiir, Central Provinces, January 31, 1881. 
“Dear Fatuer, 

“By God’s help, I delivered my first lecture last 
Saturday. I had not thought that I would be able to get it 
ready 50 soon, But Mr. Rambhajirao Mahadik, my friend, to 
whose house you went with me one moming, said to me that 
last Saturday (being the last Saturday of the month) was the 
best day, and that I would not get a convenient day this week, 
some festival and some marriage being expected to come on to 
occupy the time of native gentlemen. However, God helped 
me to get the lecture ready for delivering on Saturday. 
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“Two Scotch missionaries were present, Mr. Weston and 
Mr. Douglas. 

“I read an extract from Mr. Baba Padmanji’s book in 
Marathi, and also 2 note from my ‘Letter to the Brahmos’ 
of Calcutta. They all listened quietly. At the end I said to 
them that now I should like them to have another meeting, 
and I would at that meeting like to hear their thoughts, and 
then I would think over them, and the next time I would tell 
them what I had to say in answer to them. For I like this. 
I think that a discussion by questions and answers given 
immediately at the time never brings out any results, We 
cannot think of the very right answers at the time, and both 
parties say just what comes to their mouth at the time, and 
Several persons begin to say and answer, and one says one 
thing, another another, and it only ends in a confusion. They 
thanked me for the lecture, and said they would appoint a day 
and let me know, The next day (Sunday) I got a letter from 
Mr. Rambhajirao Mahadik, saying that some of the native 
gentlemen present at the lecture wished to see me at a certain 
native gentleman's house in Sitabaldi, at four p.m. that day 
(Sunday) ; so I went there at four p.m. Mr. Rambhajirao 
went with me. It is a nice house; and a nice room with nice 
carpets was shown to us for the meeting. Some four or five 
other native gentlemen were present, but we were expecti 
some others, who were the principal men, to begin the dis- 
cussion. 

“Then a note came from the principal man among them 
that the Deputy-Commissioner engaged them in the office work, 
but they would come a little late ; answer was sent to them 
that we would wait for them till six p.m. I am sure the 
hi was caused by necessary duty, and it was not a 
pretence, We waited there for two hours, but they did not 
come, and then we came away, but those who were present 
said that they would appoint another day and let me know. 
They seem really desirous to have such meetings, and this is 
just what E have been most desirous of ; but oe ose Dotted 
patiently and rly, as hastiness wot only spoil ie 
iatter.” I of coue, cinnot tell what the results of such an 
attempt would be, but I feel that I shall at least feel satisfied 
when it is tried. 

“I am feeling pretty well, and I think my health must be 
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On Nov. § he reached Calcutta, where he was the 
guest of the Oxford missionaries in their house, then at 
154, Bow Bazar Street, and gave his proposed lectures. 
He writes to Fr. O'Neill :— 


“Oxford Mission House, Calcutta, November 8, 1881. 


“Dear FATHER, 
“By God's great mercy, I arrived here, as I was 
hoping, last Saturday morning. The day 1 arrived I gave 
myself a holiday, as I wished to read the Church news, 
especially at this stirring time, when the Church Congress was 
held and the E.C.U. had a special meeting for Mr. Green 
(Rev. S. F. Green). On Monday I began my work a little. 
But from Monday, that is, from yesterday, I have given myself 
to my work, In my first lecture which I wrote while at Indore 
I made so many changes that it is not now readable by myself. 
So I have to copy it out; and that I have been doing since 
yesterday. And I wish to have another lecture ready before I 
would give notice of giving lectures. For I am not so clever, 
and it takes me a long time to write even one Iccture, and 
even after I have written it I begin to sce faults in it here and 
there, and then I make changes. All this requires a long time, 
considering also the interruptions which come. You know 
that my great object in coming to Calcutta has been to deliver 
lectures. I do not think much of conversation, What | have 
been now for years longing to do is to say all that [ have to 
say before an audience, and then to hear what any of them has 
to say upon what I had said, and give a reply to him, not in a 
conversation, but in another well-prepared lecture. However, 
I was a good deal interrupted yesterday by two men that came 
to me. One of these men, a young man, by name Jogendra 
Mitra, appeared a nice and eamest-minded man, 

“ Thank you for your letter of All Saints’ Day. Mr. Hooper 
was very kind to me, He asked me to preach in the Sigra 
Church (Benares), 

“ Yours affectionately, 
“N. Goren.” 


“November 23, 1881, 
“Dear FATHER, 
“Thank you for your letter of 20th, I gave my 
first lecture last night in the Free Church Institution, The 
attendance appeared to me very small, that is, according to my 
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expectations, though it was much larger than it was at my 
lectures at Bombay. They wish me to repeat the same 
lecture in one or two other places, which, God helping me, I 
sball be very glad to do. My second lecture is to be on next 
Tuesday, and so Iam very busy. After my second lecture I 
shall see'a little more what opening there is for my work here. 
But to tell you briefly even in this letter ; it has been for a long 
time _a matter of conscience with me. I feel that i shall have 
to give account to Almighty God on the Day of Judgment of 
my doing and of the talents which He has given tome! And 
what shall I answer Him if I go on doing nothing in which I 
may use those talents, but pass my days as I have hitherto 
passed? And I feel that there is not time now for thinking and 
considering and deliberating about the matter, but I ought to 
do at once what I find myself able to do, for perhaps I have 
not much time left to live upon this earth; at any rate, if what 
I can do now I put off till next year, I may not have Strength 
enough to do it next year. My case is not like yours, who 
have got yet many years to live upon this earth. You see, I 
have almost anticipated what [ wanted to write after another 
week, and about which I wanted to keep perfect silence till 
then, But the uncertainty now of my letters reaching you in 
good time has led me to write this.” 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


1880, 1881. 
‘Welcomes his Daughter back to India—Lahore—Chandia—Mhow 


tear. 


Towarps the end of February Fr. Goreh had the t 
pleasure of secing his daughter again. It will be 
remembered that she left India in company with the 
Rev. W. T. Storrs (who had adopted her) as far back as 
1865. All this time she had remained in England; 
but at the advice of her t friend, to whom she was 
much like-minded, Miss Frances Ridley Havergal, the 
poetess, she returned to her native land, to consecrate 
her life in the service of the Lord among her own 
people, in 1880, Her father had seen her while he was 
in England in 1876, but of course not since. 

Father Goreh returned to Indore July 29. In November 
he went again to visit Chanda, encouraging the Rev. 
Israel Jacob, who had by this time been ordained and 
put in charge of it, and looking after his converts there. 
Tt was, however, only a visit of three weeks. He was 
frequently on the move, visiting Amritsar and Lahore. 

This northern tour was his first visit to that part of 
India, God prepared a new work for him, It was his 
first time of coming in contact with the Arya-samajists. 
Qn March 5 he delivered a lecture to native gentlemen 
at Lahore. 

In his “ Existence of Brahmoism” he refers to this :— 


_ When at a meeting at Lahore, convened to hold discussion 
with the Brahmos, I said that while the teachers of the Vedanta 
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taught on the one hand that God and we are one, they also 
taught, on the other, that God is distinct from us, and we 
ought to worship Him. A Brahmo gentleman said with great 
vehemence, ‘ They were not idiots!’ This shows how ignorant 
they are of the true notions of Hinddism” (p. 37). 

“* St. John’s Divinity School, Lahore, March §, 1880. 

“Dear Farner (O'NEILL), 

“T stopped only two days at Amritsar. ‘The first 
day I got such a chill that I felt unwell and did not go any- 
where, The next day (Sunday) Maulvi Imaduddin came to 
see me in the morning. In the evening he invited me to 
dinner. After dinner we had along talk. He began to ask me 
about my views about Church doctrines. Then I expounded 
them ; he seemed to like them and to agree with me entirely. 

“We talked of confession and absolution, of keeping a 
crucifix and pictures, and of the Real Presence of Christ in the 
Holy Eucharist. He seemed to agree with me entirely in 
ali these points, The next day (Monday) I came with my 
daughter to Lahore, I gave a lecture to the educated natives 
bere on last Thursday. After the lecture some of them ex- 
pressed a desire to arrange another meeting, in which they 
would, according to my request, give me their thoughts. This 
meeting is going to be on Tuesday, and then I should like to 
say something at another meeting on neat Thursday, 

“ T have not been yet able to comply with the wish of Mr. 
Shitreff about giving lectures to the Divinity students here, 
for I was too busy with my Iccture. But I will sec if I can 
speak to the students a little next week. I am also thinking 
of giving a lecture to the educated natives at Amritsar next 
Saturday. Maulvi Imaduddin also expressed a wish to have 
more talks with me, and I should like to do so. 

“T already told you in my last letter from this place that the 
Railway Chaplain here, Mr. Ansell Jones, is a good Catholic, 
He has made his church very beautiful, in which, Mr. Shirreff 
told me, you once preached. But at that time that church 
must have been in a very bad condition. 

“ Yours affectionately and obediently in Christ, 
“NEHEMIAH GOREE.” 
“Indore, Central India, The Feast of St. Mark, 1880. 

“Dear FatHer SUPERIOR, 

“ Many thanks for your two very kind letters. I sent 
you only one lelter and you have written to me two to thank 
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me for it! Your second letter was sent to me at Lahore. I | 
showed it to my daughter. She liked it very much. In fact, 
she is far more able to appreciate and enter into the spirit of 
the deep spiritual thoughts with which your letters are always 
filled than I am. One reason is that she is properly educated, 
like English ladies and gentlemen. Secondly, she is a better 
Christian than I am. I have been a Christian now about 
three and thirty years, and yet I remain up to this day only 
struggling at the very threshold of Christianity! You have 
heard, of course, of my going to the Panjab to see my daughter. 
I had arranged that I should go and meet her at Benares (her 
birthplace), on her way from Calcutta to Amritsar in Panjab 
(for she landed at Calcutta). But she was ordered (as she 
told me) to go straight to Punjab without stopping anywhere, 
Then I gave up all thought of seeing her. She, however, wrote 
to me asking me to go to see her at Amritsar, When Fr, 
O'Neill knew of it he ordered me that I should go. How 
strange! I passed fifty and six years of my life without ever 
having seen the country beyond Cawnpir on that side of Indi 
And now all of a sudden I went as far as Lahore. Now it was 
for the first time that I saw (but at the distance of some 
fifty miles) the glorious HimiAlaya, the place of the severe 
austerities of the old Rishis, if there be any truth in the stories 
of the Puranas. I found it very cold in Panjab; In fact, I 
felt the cold there in the same way as I felt in England. 
Panjab is very cold in the cold season, and rvzy hot in the 
hot season. But I went there towards the end of February, 
and usually it begins to get warm about that time, But they 
had rain there at the time when [ went, and that brought back 
the cold. Ali the time I was there (and it was about three 
weeks, I think) I felt the cold very much, So in that respect 
I was very uncomfortable, Otherwise I enjoyed my visit very 
much. The C.M.S. missionaries were very kind to me. 
also had the pleasure of meeting our old friend Bishop Trench 
at Amritsar, He and I both stayed at the house of Mr. Clark, 
the secretary of the C.M.S._ I gave two lectures at Lahore, 
and the same two I gave again at Amritsar. The second one 
was to the Arya-samAjists and the Brahmos. 


Mauivi Imaduddin, to whom he here refers, was a 
convert of his own convert, Maulvi Safdar Ali. He was 
at this time a pastor of the C.MS. in Amritsar. He 
was ordained deacon in 1868, and priest in 1872. He 
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received the degree of D.D. from the Archbishop of 

Canterbury 1884. The letter shows the wonderful 

power of argument which Fr. Goreh possessed in leading 

others on to accept the truths of the Catholic Faith, even 

though by education and other circumstances averse to 
em. 

July 4 he paid another visit to Chanda. He was always 
very fond of this Mission, and used to say he should 
like to die and be buried there. The heavy rains had 
made the journey between Warora and Chanda very 
dangerous, causing floods. Only a fortnight before, 
two Government officers had a very narrow escape, the 
boat of the one capsized, and the cart of the other was 
carried away with all its contents and not recovered for 
a day or two. Fr. Goreh was himself rather afraid of 
crossing a river two miles from Chanda; but as Mr, 
Israel Jacob had come to meet him and was determined 
to press on, he submitted rather than be considered a 
coward. As it turned out, they had a very narrow 
escape, and did not reach their destination till past 
midnight, when they said the Zz Denm in gratitude 
to God for His mercies. 

He left Chanda July 28, and went on to Nagpir, 
where he was the guest of Mr, Theophilus J. Taylor 
(now the Principal of the Grammar School, Karachi). 


“ Nagpir, Cential Province, 
“Care of T. J. Taylor, Esq., Bishop's School, July 28, 1881. 

“Dear FaTHER [O’Nett], 

“By God’s mercy, I arrived here to-day, all safe. 

Good Mr, Jacob, who is always so very kind to me, accom- 
panied me to Warora, Yesterday as we stopped at a certain 
place to take a little breakfast, “vo scorpions were discovered 
in my clothes, one in my cloak and another within a fold of 
my bed-sheet. i imagine that they came from the Sarai of 
Bhandak, where we slept at night. [ sat, while travelling in 
the cart, on those clothes. I once put on the cloak also. But 
God did not allow them to hurt me, either in the way or in 
the Sarai while sleeping. 

“We had very nice meetings ) with the native gentle- 
men of Chanda on last Sunday and the Sunday before that, in 
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the Government Zilla School. At both the times it was very 
wet, yet a great many came.” 

During this visit to Nagpir he was asked to preach 
at the Station, or English Church. After Evensong he 
dined with the Commissioner. The conversation turned 
upon his sermon, which was a clear statement of the 

tholicity of the Church of England as expressed in 
her formularies. The wife of this gentleman was 
particularly struck with what she called his “new 
teaching.” She begged to know more about it, With 
his usual courtesy and willingness, he wrote her a long 
letter, which was published in a fuller form when he was 
staying at Poona in 1884. It contained a defence of 
his position as a Catholic member of the Church of 
England. On this, as on all occasions, he acted with 
the utmost deliberation. No one ever investigated the 
grounds upon which to take up a religious position more 
steadily than Fr, Goreh, 

It was a gross mistake on the part of some few who 
had been his friends, especially his fellow-countrymen 
who became Christians in denominations outside of the 
Church, when they spoke and wrote of him as an impul- 
sive man who “took up” with Catholicity and Ritualism 
as a new thing, being fond of change. Nothing could 
be further from the real facts of the case. He made no 
change, without a very serious and searching examina- 
tion, and gave up nothing that he formerly held until he 
had very thoroughly sifted it, and found it wanting. As 
he advanced in Christian experience he saw deeper 
meanings in what he had previously held. His grasp 
of Catholic doctrine had now been strengthened by the 
earnest study of more than sixteen years, It was no 
mere impulse which led him to publish the result of that 
study. He sought to satisfy this lady’s inquiry, but in 
no hurried way. To her his teaching seemed to be a 
matter of novelty, but upon hearing that sermon she 
‘was apparently in a general way convinced at once that 
it was true. Yet we see that he did not follow it up with 
a written vindication or explanation until three years 
afterwards. 
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The tract was entitled, “Do I truly and honestly 
believe in the Doctrines of the Church of England which 
T have solemniy professed to believe by subscribing the 
Prayer-book and Articles?” 

In the Preface he states the object to be the removal 
of the utterly mistaken notions which many English 
Church-people have, that Catholic truth is foreign to 
that Church, and that those who teach it are dishonest. 
Alas! that notion is not wholly removed even in this 
day, Partly it is due to ignorance of what the Church 
avowedly teaches, partly to unfounded prejudice. The 
tract, which consists of a short letter and five long notes, 
is intended to meet such cases. 

Father Goreh says :— 


“ For my part, I cannot, after haying renounced one human 
religion, even though it bas been handed down by our own 
venerable fathers, pila, Vyasa, Sankaraéarya, etc., submit 
to another human religion, namely, that devised by the Privy 
Council! I accept the teaching of the English Church because 
I believe she teaches, in their purity, the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church, against which, the Word of God says, ‘the 
gates of hell shall not prevail.’ 

“Tam not an Englishman. I was not brought up as a 
member of the English Church. I ‘was not told from my 
childhood’ that the English Church ‘was the true way to 
eternal salvation.’ I was a Hinda, and while a Hinda I did 
not care even for Christianity, much less for the English 
Church. But it was truth when apprehended by me, by the 
gtace of God, that made me renounce the religion in which I 
was brought up, and embrace Christianity. If was, however, 
Providence that brought me into the English Church. For as 
there were several Missions, belonging to different bodies of 
Christians in Benares, where I was at the time, and as I did 
not know that their differences concerned anything essential in 
Christian religion, I might have joined any of them. But 
though brought by Providence into the English Church, yet the 
circumstances in which I was placed were not favourable 
either to my correctly learning or valuing the distinctive 
doctrines of the Church; but I held views which are held by 
such Protestant bodies as are orthodox as regards the doctrines 
of the Holy Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atonement, etc. Only 
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I was consistent. Not believing in the distinctive doctrines of 
the Church, I did not even care to call myself a member of the 
Church, though I did not think it necessary formally to leave 
the society in which Providence put me. And had I continued 
to be of the same views, I would never have offered myself 
as a candidate for Holy Orders in the Church. But it was 
truth again when apprebended by me that made me accept 
the teaching of the Church. And as I trust that it is not 
Prejudice that prevents me from seeing the weight of the 
Roman arguments, so I also trust that my heart is not de- 
ceiving me when I say that it is not the fear of the sacrifice 
which submission to Rome would require me to make that 
keeps me back from submitting to her. God, Who, by His 
great mercy and mighty grace, enabled me, a most weak and 
most timid creature by nature, to make a much greater sacrifice 
when from a Brahman I became a Christian, thirty-six years 
ago, livi a8 I then did, in a city like Benares, would, I 
trust, enal ble me, by His mercy, to make that sacrifice also, 
should 1 feel it ty duty to join the Church of Rome. But { 
do not feel so, nor have I ever felt so. On the contrary, n am 
very thankful to God for bringing me, by His Providence, into 
the English Church. I do not mean to say that cverything is 
satisfactory in the present state of the English Church, 
‘we must remember that we are on carth and not in heaven, 

“ One great mistake that men often make is that they expect 
here things of heaven, But the greatest blessing which I enjoy 
in the English Church, is that while I have, and can, hold in 
her all the Catholic and Apostolic doctrines, I, even as a priest 
(1 am glad that I have not the responsibility of a bishop in the 
English Church), am not obliged to submit to, or subscribe, 
any doctrine, or to do any act, by doing violence to my con- 
science. Considering how man is ever prone to corrupt 
religion, how, either through enthusiasm or excessive credulity, 
he is apt to be led into superstition, or through want of the 
spirit of faith and humility he is apt to pare down to the level 
of natural reason what is supernatural and mysterious in 
religion ; and considering how Christianity has been exposed 


* It was far more difficult then, especially in = lace like Benares, than 
it is now for a Bahman to become a, Cbtisiian’ The rapid spread of 
English edacation bas made, and i daily making, 2 ‘reat thangs io the 
views of the eration. I donot say that, a3 a rule, they are made 
favourable, te 3 Chifstianity, but they have lost’all faith’ in thelr own 
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to the danger of being corrupted in both these ways during 
these eighteen centuries, and, alas! has actually been corrupted 
in a very large measure, both by unauthorized additions and 
by wilful detractions; the preservation of the pure and Apos- 
tolic Christianity in the English Church; a Church which is 
not an insignificant portion of Christendom, but is one whose 
branches are spread over all the parts of the world; and the 
miraculous revival in that Church during the last fifty years, 
are, it strikes me, an additional evidence of the Divine origin 
of Christianity which the goodness of God has presented to us 
in these days. And let those, whoever they are, and of whatever 
dignity, who from the very beginning of this revival have been 
continually doing something or other to hinder it, and still 
do so, take care and refrain from doing so, lest haply they be 
found even to fight against the Holy Spirit of God. 

“T feel I ought to bring before the educated men of India 
the thoughts which I have got in my heart. I think I ought to 
bear my witness before them, whether they will hear or forbear. 
When I have done this then may I say, ‘ Lord, now lettest 
‘Thou Thy servant depart in peace,’ etc. 

“ Yours affectionately, 
“N, GorEH.” 


At Indore again in April, 1882. His dear friend 
Maulvi Safdar Ali was visiting there, too, and helping 
Fr, O'Neill in making his revision of the Psalter in Urdu, 
and Brother Beale was awaiting his recall to Bombay, 
having been lent to Indore while Fr, Goreh was away 
in Caleutta. 

In May he left Indore finally for Poona, to be with 
the S.S.J.E. 

He never again visited Indore. The Mission there 
was given up owing to the death of Fr, O'Neill, All 
the force possible had to be concentrated at Poona, 

During this year his uncle Balkrishnapant Goreh died 
at the age of seventy-one, leaving his widow Ananda Bai 
{a third wife, and aged forty-scven) and descendants to 
the third generation to carry on his name and line. I 
do not find that Fr. Goreh after he had been baptized 
ever met him again ; but his sons were numbered among 
the kin for whose conversion he yearned and prayed. 

Father O'Neill was back again at Indore by October 17. 
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on which day Fr. Goreh left for Calcutta to lecture to 
the Brahmans there. On his way he stayed for a few 
days at “Sacred Benares,” his birthplace, from whence 
his next letter was written to Fr. O’Neill. 


“ Benares, November 2, 1881. 
Dear Faruer, 

“TI began this letter yesterday, as you see, and then 
came a Brihman, whom I have known for many years, to tell 
me the story how he was once quite at the point of becoming 
Christian, and how some pandits put other thoughts into his 
mind and prevented his taking the step. Ihad a talk with him 
for a long time, I think he is sincere. His name is Gopinath. 
I hope you will make his case a subject of your prayers. When 
he left I took some cocos, and began to say the Office for 
None. Before I finished it, a relation came to see me. 
He is none of those whom you have seen. He at first appeared 
any. He would not shake hands with me. He spoke 
with much prejudiced mind and anger, but afterwards appeared 
to be changed. He took me in his ekka to some distance 
on his way home. Asked me to correspond with him. We 
shook hands with each other as we parted. His name is 
Baripant Goreh. I hope you will pray for him. My visit to 
Benares has been very interesting to me. I have seen several 
pandits, Got the information I wanted. They all treated me 
very kindly. I wanted to see some followers of Nanak, and I 
met here such as not only knew Nanak’s book, the Granth, 
but are leamed in Sanskrit also, They could answer my ques- 
tions very intelligently. 

“NEHEMIAH GOREN,” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


1882, 
S.S.J.E. at Poona—Death of Father O’Neill. 


BisHoP MYLNE, having asked the Society to take 

charge of his Poona Mission, and Fr. Benson having 

accepted the responsibility, Fr. Page wrote to Cowley 
follows 


“Bombay, May 11, 1882. 


“My pear FaTHER Superior, 

“ Agreeably to your telegram, we shall take up the 
Panch Howds Mission at Poona on June 1. I am sure you 
were right in regarding the Bishop's urgent ee that we 
should do so as God's call to our Society to lengthen our 
cords in India. 

“ Mr, Cecil Rivington had been single-handed so long that 
it was impossible for him to continue to carry on his growing 
work. Both men and means became a necessity. 

“ He is doing an excellent work, and has laid the foundation 
of the Mission well. The words of our Lord to His Apostles, 
‘Other men laboured, and ye are entered into their labours,’ 
secm true of the work at Poona, now committed to our care. 

“Mr, Rivington wilt continue to work there much on the 
same lines as he has been doing, but the rule of the Society 
will be kept in the house. I doubt not we shall draw a good 
deal of help from Poona, May He Who has given us the work 
put into the hearts of many both here in England to 
provide the means necessary for our increased expenditure. 

“ Our taking the Mission at Panch Howds will, I trust, also 
be a help to the Wantage Sisters in carrying on their good 
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work. Hitherto, we have always helped each other in such 
ways as we could, and now we shall be able to strengthen 
each other more than before. They will enjoy the same 
independence in their work, and carry on their English and 
native school and native hospital as before, and continue to 
Orit would urgently ask the prayers ofall (ore special bl 

“T would urgently the prayers fora. jessing 
on the Poona Mission. We sI keep this work specially 
before God during Whitsuntide. 

“Our first great want is a native church, At present the 
native congregation worships in the chapel belonging to the 
Mission House, which, besides being much too small, ought to 
be kept for our own private use. The Bishop will give his first 
year's donation of £85 for this purpose, for he fully sees the 
Importance of it. I believe his liberality will lead others to 
follow ; and if so, we may quite hope to commence the church 
this year, We ought not to be content to put up merely a 
building, but the first native church in the city of the Brahmans 
ought to speak of the majesty of God and the devotion of His 
people. 

“We should build in the spirit of the Bishop of Truro, that 
we may be worthy of the telegram which Dr. Butler sent him 
on the day when the foundation-stone of his cathedral was laid: 
‘They dreamt not of a perishable house, who would thus 


build’ 
“RL. Page.” 


‘This was the first public announcement of this new 
work of the S.S.J.E. 

At this time it was under the sole charge of the Rev. 
Cecil S. Rivington, himself an Associate of the S.S.J.E., 
and under his careful personal superintendence it con- 
tinued for several years longer. is associates had left. 

Mr. Rivington continued as the practical head of the 
Mission ; and it was not till Sept. 1894 that a Father 
of the Society (Fr. Relton) could be spared from Cowley 
to be its permanent Superior. 

No sooner had our iety taken over the Mission at 
Poona than Fr, Goreh was placed among the staff of 
clergy working there; and, although he was frequently 
absent on missionary journeys, this became his home 
ever after, until the last year of his life, Even then 
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Poona was his home; for there was his room, and there 
were his books. 

He writes a very cheerful letter to Fr. Benson soon 
after his arrival, joyful at being there, although he was 
ill when he came, and continued so for some time after. 
He seems to have regarded it as a more hopeful sphere 
of work than Indore, He confessed a preference for 
Calcutta and Bengal to both. There was more earnest- 
ness, he thought, among the educated people of that 
part of India. 

A letter which Fr. Rivington wrote by the same mail 
gives an insight into the kind of people among whom 
they were destined to work for many years—the young 
men of Poona :— 


“Panch Howds, Poona, July 3 [2882]. 

“Ms prar Farmer StPERior, 

© Let me give you a few hurried glimpses of Poona 
life, We are much more in the city life than at Bombay. 

“On Sunday week, not feeling very well, I thought that 
instead of going to church a few mules off (for the little colony 
here has to go miles away for afternoon service, as the Sisters 
live at the other end of Poona, and the service is held there in 
the afternoon), I went for a stroll in the city, ‘The scene is 
much what one sces from the top of Ludgate Hill just after the 
Queen or Prince has passed along, before the carriages and 
cabs and carts have recommenced their business—the streets 
full of human beings only, but in this case almost all men, and 
of parti-coloured dress. Here and there some one, seeing a 
white face, would stop and ask a question. First a young 
fellow stopped in the crowd whom I had come across ‘a few 
days before under the following circumstances, I went up one 
evening with ¥r. Goreh to the temple built in honour of Par- 
butti, which overshadows the city of Poona, looking down on 
it from an adjacent height. Presently the Brahman priest came 
out, and asked who Fr. Gorch was. Great was his astonish- 
ment at finding that his family was of Poona, and that he was 
a Brahman. He asked him what he had got by becoming 2 
Christian, Fr. Goreh tried to make him understand that 
religious blessings have to do with the interior, not the outer 
man. He told him he had a power over sin which he did not 
Possess as a Hindo. The priest said, ‘What sin?’ Fr. Goreh 
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quoted a passage from the Bhagavad-gita, in which Arjuna 
speaks of man being carried away by certain sing, being natu- 
rally and universally under their dominion. I watched the 
man’s countenance as Fr. Goreh the lines in the ariginal 
Sanskrit! There is a fascination in the Sanskrit tongue to such 
men. They are spellbound directly they hear it, He hada 
disagreeable manner, overbearing, sensual, and cunning, but 
for the moment he seemed quieted by the sound of the Sanskrit. 
Presently he got so loud and almost insulting that I stood up, 
and we soon left, But there was a Brahman boy standing by 
all the while, a nice-looking fellow, who, it seems, had been for 
a short while at school here, and now was doing nothing but 
serving in some way in the temple. Government supports 
about eighty of them! Fr, Goreh tried to persuade the boy 
that he ought to be learning something at school. It was this 
boy that I suddenly met this Sunday evening. I stopped to 
speak to him about school, Seeing a European talking toa 

linda boy, others stopped, and this led to some talk. Two 
or three young fellows insisted on accompanying me home. I 
told them we should be glad to see them any time they liked 
to call. One afternoon, as we were sitting in the verandah, five 
young fellows suddenly walked in; their leader was one of 
those two or three who had accompanied us back on the 
Sunday evening. After a little talk, I said I feared about their 
sincerity. 1 described a number of swine putting their snouts 
to the ground and fidgeting about for something to cat—always 
something to eat. Some one suddenly throws to them some 
beautiful pearls. ‘They sniff at them, and turn away from them, 
They don't want such things. So, 1 said, with young men’s 
hearts, who are occupied only with the things of earth. One 
young man so very earnestly and beautifully denied this, that I 
was encouraged to go on. I quoted a passage from one of 
their own books. They asked to see it. Alas! the only book 
where I could find the passage was locked up, and I had not 
the key. But I thought in despair I would see if Fr. Goreh 
was in. Happily, contrary to my expectations, he was. So he 
talked away ; and soon Cecil came, and quite charmed them. 
‘Well, they went away, and came again the next Saturday. We 
thought they had come to talk again—but no! They wanted 
us to come with them where some friends of theirs were waiting 
for us. Off we went, on and on, for a mile and a half through 
the city, till we were invited to go up some stairs, and there 
we found ourselves in a sort of dormitory, decked up for the 
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cap Oe sable and two lights s, and in it a few other 
roung men. lore more came in, young men and boys, 
Jo'the number of sixty or thereabouts, ‘One young man 
delivered himself of a speech, and another and another, We 
three—Cecil, Fr. Goreh, and myself—sat in three chairs pro- 
vided expressly ; all the rest sat on the ground. ‘Then we were 
asked to say something. Cecil said something about education, 
and I combated the assertion of one that the great thing in 
life was to become clever. Then Fr. Goreh was pressed to 
say something on religion, and at once the scene became 
exciting ; but as we had been invited to come again next 
Saturday, and our time was nearly up, I thought it better to 
tell them we would renew their acquaintance that day week. 
Altogether it was an interesting little episode. 

“On the whole, I think the difficulties of Mission work are 
not greater than in Bombay, though very different. 

“One day Fr. Goreh and Cecil and a converted Moulvie, 
Safdar Ali’ (a convert of Fr. Gorch's, who is staying with us), 
went to call on a young man at the Deccan College—a Govern- 
ment college near Poona. In the course of conversation the 
young men loudly proclaimed their position, saying, ‘We are 
atheists, we are atheists ; we don’t want a blind faith.’ Such, I 
fear, is the real tendency of our secular education at present. 
But I have not yet heard before of young men in India eagerly 
proclaiming themselves atheists. 

“There is great difficulty in obtaining any room where we can 
speak frecly. [ have the use of the Native Library for three 
Sunday evenings, beginning at the end of this month, but on a 
sort of understanding that I shall not indulge in comparisons 
between our religions, To-morrow 1 am lecturing in a room 
where I hope to get both Europeans and natives; but as the 
mail goes this evening, I must reserve my account dill next 
week, 

* We are in enormous want of a church in which the Sisters’ 
people and ours here can worship together. But we want the 
Sisters first to settle in this quarter. : 

“We have undertaken another great mountain for removal, in 
consenting to take over the work in such a place as Poona. I 
hoje our friends will realize this, and help us all the more with 
their prayers and alms. I can’t speak too highly of the begin- 
ning which Cecil has made, as I dare say Fr. Page will have 
told you. 

“Luxe Rivinctoy,” 
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Father Rivington's lectures to young students, etc., 
were carried onfor sometime. A little later in the moath 
Fr, O'Neill visited Poona, and, with Fr. Goreh, attended 
one of them. <A very large and orderly assemblage of 
Hindiis and English was present. There was no attempt 
at interruption as when Fr, Goreh lectured at Poona 
before, while he, under shelter of his European brother- 
priest, was of the greatest use in the discussions, which 
were at this time encouraged, and followed the ad- 
dresses. 

July 18 is the last date I have in connection with Fr. 

O'Neill's life, He was again associated with Fr. Goreh, 
both of them being present in a large concourse of 
heathen and in an effort to win them to Christ. He 
did not remain long at Poona, for we find him writing 
from Indore again on Aug. 6. He returned, finding the 
city attacked with cholera, and his own servant suffering. 
He managed, by the help. of God, to ring, him round, 
Soon afterwards he was himself seized. The weakness 
of his body, which had for so long been nourished by 
food such as the natives alone were accustomed to, and 
especially the badness of the water which he was obliged 
to drink, made him an easy prey. Aug. 31 he passed 
away, after fourteen days’ illness, Brother Beale, who 
has also been called away from us, was the only other 
member of the Indore House at the time, but Fr. Page 
went up from Bombay in answer to a telegram, and was 
able to assist him in his last days. Hedied in the house 
of a kind officer who had removed him to it, as his own 
was absolutely devoid of every comfort, and of many 
necessaries. Soldiers,to whom he was much attached, 
carried him to his grave. And there his body sleeps 
awaiting his perfect consummation and bliss in God’s 
eternal and everlasting glory. May he rest in peace! 

Father O'Neill was one of the earliest members of the 
Society. As a mathematical master at Eton, he became 
acquainted with the Rev. T. T. Carter of Clewer. His 
ordination took place in 1861. He was assistant curate 
to Mr. Carter, and afterwards, for three years, worked 
under Mr. Butler, the Vicar of Wantage. He was 
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professed as a member of the S.S.J.E., after the usual 
Novitiate, in 1867. He died Ang. 28, 1882, aged 45. - 

It was afterwards remarked, that “loving” and 
“gentle” were the two terms most generally used in 
speaking of him. 

With his death the Mission at Indore ceased. In 
fact, there was nothing to lay hold of which could be 
carried on, Fr, O'Neill himself was the Mission, by 
his wonderful life, and though he quitted it by death, 
we may be sure that many results of the Mission at 
Indore are still living before God, ready to be revealed 
at the last day, The Apostle bids us present our bodies 
a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, through 
Jesus Christ ; and prayer thus offered to God, as it was 
by Fr. O'Neill during eight years of Mission life in 
India, will certainly have abundant answer. The wide 
spread of his influence with various classes of persons, 
often remote from him in their religious habits and 
opinions, was very remarkable. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
1883. 
Pandita Ramabai—Hindi Widowhood. 


Iv was soon after Fr. Goreh was connected with the 
Panch Howds Mission that he became acquainted with 
the Pandita Ramabai, a learned Brahman lady, who was 
at that time a member of the Prarthanad samaj. She was 
of the same caste as Fr. Goreh himself, 2 Chitpavan 
Konkanasth Brahman. Unlike Hindi women in general, 
she had been highly educated in Sanskrit literature 
under her father’s care. When he died, she became 
the object of much persecution because she resolved to 
remain unmarried until her education was complete, 
Her advanced views upon female enlightenment also 
exposed her to much obloquy. She had wandered two 
thousand miles with her brother on foot, and this gave her 
much experience of Indian life, which only caconrsged 
her spe mate £0. Sovote ‘berseit 2, Hinde om ed 
yet further outraged principles of Hindiism 

mi ing a gentleman who, Fhough highly educated, MD. 
and B.L. of Calcutta University, belonged to the $udra 
caste. Her married life was happy but brief She was 
now left alone with her little daughter Mano, whom she 
brought to Poona, and there she settled. She was thus 
brought to know Fr. Goreh in September, 1882, as 
she attended the meetings of the Prarthana-samajists. 
She used to expound the Puranas. The sale of a book 
which she wrote, entitled “Skridharma,” upon the duties 
of woman, enabled her to pay her passage to England. 
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Her conversations with Fr. Goreh led her to see that 
the position of the sama4j was quite untenable. Never- 
theless, her prejudice against Christianity was so great 
that she would not take the further step of giving 
herself up to Christ. 

Father Goreh was surprised when the Anniversary 
meeting was held at Pandharpir to find her attacking 
the very arguments by which he knew he had convinced 
her of the futility of the samaj. She even went further, 
and wrote to a native newspaper that nothing would 
induce her to embrace Christianity. 

However, she set sail for England, and after a short 
time the Mother House of the Wantage Sisterhood 
became her home. Here she and her child were baptized 
on Michaelmas Day, 1883. In September of the follow- 
ing year she became Sanskrit Professor at the Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham, 

Father Goreh was the instrument of her conversion. 
While she was in England he wrote her a long letter, 
which he afterwards published as 2 Marathi pamphlet, 
upon the Evidences of Christianity. It was printed 
at the Panch Howds Press. In this letter he clearly 
proved that it was Christianity, and Christianity alone, 
which taught all that the reforming party advanced in 
favour of pure Theism. 

This letter brought about an entire change in her 
views. Upon the receipt of it, Ramabai wrote to a 
friend -— 


“You will be glad to know that I have become a catechumen, 
Fr. Goreh preached to me from India. His humble, sweet voice 
has pierced my heart. Oh what a mighty power of preaching 
he has! I think no one would have had the power of turning 
my heart from the Brahman religion but Fr. Goreh.” 


We cannot be too thankful for this conversion, In 
itself it is none the less to be accepted with thankfulness 
to God because of any subsequent unsettlement. 
Ramabai went from England to America, while she was 
yet young in the faith; and here she was exposed to 
temptations which she was not prepared to resist. 
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She found herseff in the midst of those who called 
themselves Christians, each holding various elements of 
the Christian Creed, while a general spirit of indifference 
led all to laxity of thought, not holding truth as a 
supreme Divine reality. Many were Agnostics and 
Unitarians. They regarded her with much esteem 
because of her bravery in repudiating Hindi supersti: 
tions. They applauded her proposed work of charity 
in establishing a school for Hindi widows, They re- 
garded strictness of Church life and doctrine with scorn. 
It is not wonderful that, finding herself thus alone 
amidst a wild sea of antagonistic opinions, she lost her 
spiritual footing. In fact, there was no Church influence 
near at hand to hold her up. 

Finding that her grasp of faith was weakened, Fr. 
Goreh wrote a further letter, which was published in 
1887, at the Anglo-vernacular Press in Bombay. It was 
entitled, “Proofs of the Divinity of our Lord, stated in 
a Letter to a Friend.” 

Of course the arguments are such as are generally 
known, but he lays es: stress upon that which in 
his own acceptance of istianity caused him to realize 
the truth of our Lord’s Divinity, the Personal Godhead 
of the Holy Ghost as evidently taught in Holy Scripture. 
As He is the Spirit of the Son, it follows that the Son, 
from whom He proceeds, must be Divine. This was an 
argument which he worked out for himself. He did not 
perceive that it is the very argument which our Lord 
Himself uses in vindicating His own Divine claims when 
addressing the Jews. Jesus appeals to Ps. 1xxxii,, where 
the inspired Psalmist calls them gods to whom the word 
of God came. This text, claimed by the Socinians as 
being an instance of those being called gods who are 
only men, is really the very argument of Fr. Goreh, 
The Jews had the promise of a Divine life in the new 
covenant which God would make with man, by pouring 
out His Holy Spirit. From this covenant they fell ; 
but the covenant would be accomplished. Messiah 
therefore was to give the Divine nature. The Jews, by 
virtue of Abraham’s promise, were to be gods, partakers 
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of the Divine nature. The Jews fell away and died 
like men. Upon their fall all nations of the world 
should receive the blessing promised through the Seed 
of Abraham. He who should thus give the Divine 
nature must himself be God. “If He called them gods, 
unto whom the word of God came, say ye of Him, 
Whom the Father hath sanctified, and sent into the 
world, Thou blasphemest ; because I said, I am the Son 
of God?” (John x. 35, 36). 

The treatise is remarkable, He shows that instead of 
Christianity being a Western religion forced upon the 
Hindis, it is Brahmoism in its various stages which 
is Western throughout, casting aside elements of truth 
which are the essential characteristics of Christianity, 
and these are found, however distorted and degraded, 
as elements of Oriental tradition in the Hindi Triad 
and the Avatiras of Vishnia. 

The Western teaching, beginning from Ram Mohun 
Roi, has not helped but hinder the purification of 
Hindi mythology, which the acceptance of Christian 
truth would have effected. 

It is not wonderful that, after being so much dazed by 
religious diversities in America, Ramabai lost her faith, 
and Fr. Goreh lost the influence over her which he had 
exercised in the few years just preceding. However, 
they remained friends to the last. Ramabai was engaged 
in an excellent work, having opened a home for Hindi 
widows at Poona. Many of these widows have become 
Christians, so that Fr. Goreh’s work goes on growing. 

A new influence came to bear upon Ramabai in 1892, 
when an American Evangelist visited Poona after 
preaching in various parts of Indore, with special letters 
of encouragement from persons high in office, He 
gathered large attendances, Ramabai’s heart was again 
stirred with the love of Christ. She now regarded her 
acceptance of Christianity as an intellectual change, 
while she looked to the later teaching of this Evangeli: 
Dr. Pentecost, as having effected the real conversion of 
ber heart. But the original acceptance of Christian 
truth was the substantial conversion, although its 
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devotional power was stifled by the atmosphere of 
semi-Christian unbelief into which she was plunged. 
The later awakening could not have taken place with- 
out the previous dogmatic acceptance of Christ. The 
seed of grace had been sown in her heart and the truth 
of Christ had been brought home to her intellect. With- 
out this, the stirring appeal of the American preacher 
would have had no material on which to act. 

Ramabai has written a book which is of great interest, 
describing the condition of “the high-caste women in 
India.” 

We may picture to ourselves the grandmother of Fr. 
Goreh when the patriarch of the family died. How 
bitter and hopeless was the mourning of the caste- 
bound family. See widow Lakshmibai, dressed in her 
finest robes, with a fortune of golden-bejewelled orna- 
ments on her head, her breast, arms, hands, and ankles 
garlanded with sweet-smelling flowers, and anointed 
with the odorous sandal-wood ointment, her ancient 
beauty perhaps restored with pigments, She falls on the 
necks of her children, wailing and shrieking over the 
calamity that had befallen her house. Then, decked 
thus as for a festival, she must go through the terrible 
degradation of widowhood. Her bright clothing and 
her jewels must be taken away, never again to be 
assumed. All her hair must be shorn off close. No 
pity could now be shown, Had not her sins, cither 

lore or since her present birth into this age, bewitched 
her husband, and caused his death? It would be an 
impiety, and rank rebellion against the will of the gods, 
to take the side of or show sympathy with her who was 
so justly punished. Did she, in her blind hopelessness, 
try to resist the snatching away of the favourite gems? 
‘Were it even the thickly bejewelled nose-ring, it must 
be wrenched and torn off, even to the mutilation of the 
face, rather than be allowed to remain. 

Then, despoiled of all the earthly goods she cared for, 
an old torn or coarse robe would be flung to her (she 
must never wear others, or more than this one sheet-like 
covering). Her close-shaven hair must never be suffered 
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to grow again. Henceforth she must be set aside, and 
do the more menial work of the house; daily must be 
content with a single meal, and that at night; doomed 
to constant fasts. 

No wonder that in olden times, before Lord William 
Bentinck, just three years after this, abolished the 
abominable custom, a widow preferred to became a safi, 
#.e. devoted to Sita, the pattern wife, the faithful spouse 
of Siva, himself the god of the Gorch family ; and to 
give up her life, perishing on her husband’s funeral pyre. 
Horrible as the practice was, it had its less revolting 
aspect, In most cases the widow would meet her death, 
drugged with powerful intoxicants; the consciousness 
that she would not only escape the terrors of widowhood, 
but also find salvation, as the Hindis believed it, along 
with her husband, would act as a powerful motive to 
brave the flames, Hence, no wonder that the sari 
pillars are so often seen in India, and the custom 
lingered on long after the Act forbidding it. Even ten 

later, and in so prominent a family as that of 
jit Singh, fifteen of his wives and concubines, so it is 
said, burned themselves alive with his corpse. 

The schoo! for widows which Ramabai has carried on 
now for several years is of course intended for those 
whose widowhood begins in early years, often in very 
childhood, It is a work which must bring a blessing on 
those who are engaged therein. It is a work which 
should draw the souls of those who direct it from the 
miserable widowhood of fallen nature, worse than even 
the Hindi enthralment, to the bright consciousness of 
the new bridal to which the soul is called by espousal 
to Christ in the sacraments of the Christian Church. 
“Christ loved the Church, and gave Himself for it; 
that He might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing 
of water by the word, that He might present it to 
Himself a glorious Church, not having spot, or wrinkle, 
or any such thing; but that it should be holy and 
without blemish * (Eph. v. 25-27). 


CHAPTER XXX, 
1883. 
‘Visit to Pandharpar. 


PANDHARPUR is a town situated upon the Bima river, 
which, after rising in the neighbourhood of Poona, flows 
in a south-easterly direction until it joins the Kistna. 
The united stream debouches in the Indian Ocean 
somewhat to the south of Masulipatam. It is a place 
of great sacredness in the eyes of Hindiis. Vithoba, 
an incarnation of Vishnu, is specially worshipped there, 

All rivers are sacred in the estimation of Hindis, 
some more so than others. A river is a goddess in 
their mythology. The junction of two rivers is regarded 
with great reverence. Hence the great Mela, of which 
Fr, Congreve's letter will furnish an account, is held at 
the junction of the great rivers, the Ganges and the 
Jumna. 

The Rev. Narayan Vishnu Athawale invited Fr. 
Goreh to visit him again at Pandharpiir, 1882, to see 
some members of the Prarthanaé sam4j who were there. 
The following account of this visit is copied from the 
Cowley Magazine :-~ 

“« Pandbarpir, January 23, 1883, 

“My pear FATHER, 


“ At the stion of Rev. Fr. Goreh, 1 beg to send 
you a short account of our work at this famous Hindd sacred 
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“ For the last eight months we have been staying at this place, 
and soon after we came we opened a day-school for low-caste 
boys, which has been very well attended up to this time. The 
number of boya in the school is at present fifty-three, and four 
girls, All the boys are of fair age. Rev. J. Taylor lately 
examined the school, and was much pleased by seeing the 
progress the boys have made in so short a time. 

“*T must tell you that the people of this town are not as much 
reformed in their views as those of Bombay, Poona, and such 
other large cities, through the influence of English education 
and by intercourse with Europeans. They have strong caste 
prejudices amongst them, and are very superstitious and bigoted. 
At was therefore very hard for us Christians to obtain a house 
in the town amongst such people. However, by God’s gracious 
providence, we found some friends of more enlightened views, 
and through their instrumentality succeeded in obtaining a 
good house, When we opened the school for low caste, how- 
ever, people began to feel great dread of us, as they saw that 
we observe no caste distinction and touch the people of low 
caste freely. They began to shun our company, and feared to 
come in contact with us, lest they should become defiled by 
our touch, Some of them began to upbraid the owner of the 
house we live in, and tried to persuade him to tum us out. Soon 
after this, cholera broke out in the town, and the little know- 
ledge of homceopathic medicines I had made them come to me 
for aid. By availing myself of this occasion, though I had to 
work rather hard during such a time of pestilence, and the 
wonderful success which God gave me in treating the patients, 
we won their confidence and friendly feelings towards us. By 
this means God graciously removed the obstacles from our way, 
and I am thankful to say that now many people love us and 
are friendly with us and also hear what we have to say to 
them. 

“Soon after we came to Pandharpir we got acquainted with 
a little community of Prirthand samaj at this place. The 
members began to come to us very frequently, and discussed 
with us on religious subjects. The result has been that some 
of them have begun to see what Christianity is, and are partially 
convinced of its truth. I, moreover, found some of them, 
especially two, real seekers of truth and in earnest, one of them 
being a leading man of the samdj, and very intelligent and 
sincere, I therefore invited Fr. Goreh for their sake, His visit 
was of great benefit both to us and to these men. 
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“We have hired a amali house in 2 public place of the town, 
where we receive people who wish to inquire gbout religion, 
and talk to them twice a week. We also go frequently to 
our friends’ houses and to those who are acquainted with us. 
‘Last week I zecompanied the Rev. J. Taylor to some of our 
out-stations, where we have Christians and schools, We had 
nice preachings and meetings af these places. 

“ Pandharpiir is a pretty town on the banks of the river Bhima, 
and contains 1700 inhabitants. It is visited by lacs [hundreds of 
thousands] of pilgrims from all parts of India, chiefly thrice a 
year, and even a fortnightly pilgrimage amounts to 3000 at 
jeast. Fr. Goreh was very much struck by seeing the devotion 
of the pilgrims, though it is misdirected, and you can imagine 
how much work there is for missionaries and Christians to do 
at such a place. 

“The house where we live is a pretty good and comfortable 
one, having 2 nice courtyard to it, it is termed in our Marathi 
language a math or monastery, as it was formerly built and 
occupied by a Brahman hermit. There are two other maths 
near to it, where regular hours are observed in forming 
religious devotion. We have set apart a little portion of our 
math and turned it into a chapel, and another portion into a 
small room for any priest who may visit us occasionally. We 
live here in a quite simple way and in our native style. We all 
sit down on the floor, and a carpet and cushion is spread on it 
for visitors to sit on when they come to see us. 

“ Thus we live and act and try to do what we can, by God's 
help, for the coming of our Lord’s kingdom on earth and in this 
town, full of heathenish devotion. We wish to extend our work 
if we can, but we want help for this. We have had to expend 
up to this time Rs. 78 for furnishing our chapel, for paying the 
rent of our meeting-room, for medicine and for our school, etc, 
This sum-we had to find out of our own little income. Some 
occasional help from those who love the Lord Jesus Christ and 
His Church will strengthen our hands to do more. 

“Naravan Visoyu ATHAWALE.” 


Father Goreh gives his own account of it :— 
“St. John's Mission House, Panch Howd, Poona, India, 
December 21 (Feast of St. Thomas), 1882. 
“Dear FaTHEn SuPERior, 
“T dare say you have heard of my visit to a place 
called Pandharpir. "Phere ina Christian friend of mine there, the 
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Rev. Namyan Vishou Athawale, He belongs to the S.P.G. He 
ited me to see some members of the PristhanS samaj that 
live there. The Prarthana samaj of this country is very much 
like the Brahmo sam4j of Bengel. My visit to Pandharpor was 
most interesting to me. Pandharpar is the most sacred place 
in this Maratha country. The god of the place is called 
Vithoba, whose ‘they believe to be the same as Kyishya, the 
incarnation of Vishyu, whom they believe to be the Supreme 
God Himself, Now, Pandharpar is most famous for the i intense 
bhakti, that is love and devotion, which the worshippers of Vithoba 
show towards him. ‘Thousands of people go on pilgrimage to 
Pandharpar from all parts of this country twice a year. These 
pilgrimages are called Ashadhi (which takes place in the begin- 
ning of the rainy season) and Khartiki (which takes place in 
the beginning of the cold season). I was present at the latter. 
Many thousand pilgrims came there from different parts of the 
country, some from a distance of four or five hundred miles, 
They stop there four or five days. The principal devotional 
performance at Pandharpar is called Kirtana. There is ‘a 
gathering of several hundreds of men and women seated in & 
circle on the ground, with no studied separation of the sexes, 
and behind the sitters are many standing. The principal 
actors form a kind of inner semizircle’ or rather form three 
rows, one standing behind the chief performer and two on his 
two sides. The chief performer or ‘the leader speaks a few 
sentences in Marathi, then gives @ poetical quotation, which is 
instantly caught up by the men’ who stand in rows behind and 
on both sides of him, with cymbals and other instruments in 
their hands, There is alsoa drum. And these men repeat it 
again and again, chanting it most enthusiastically, leaping on 
their feet or moving their bodies. The quotation may be one 
like the following © “Naki sukha kona aliya sansari,’ * Happi- 
ness falls not to any who comes into the world,’ or again, ‘ All 
earthly things are vanity ; therefore draw thy heart away from 
them, and elevate thyself to the worship of Vithoba.’? Having 
quoted such texts, and having chanted them most enthusiasti- 
cally with the men that stand behind him and on his two 
sides—and the airs in which they are chanted are often very 
sweet to our ears—he discourses a little on them, ‘treating of 
the shortness of life and vanity of all earthly joys,’ and then he 
would chant the words ‘Tuka’—Tukaram 2 great Marithi 
4 In this description of the Kirtana I am using words and sentences 
which are wed by Dr. Murrey Mitchell, for they suit my purpose.—N. G- 
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saint and poet, says—‘ Our refuge—Hari’s feet—ne’er faileth ; 
nothing else availeth; all else pains thee.’ This ia a sample 
of the Kirtana. In several places on the ample sand of the 
Bhima river such Eistanas ier going on during the 
igri time, and sometimes go on quite through the 
Fight! ‘Ob the enthusiasm and the devotion of these people ! 
‘You would say, ‘How could they feel devotion to a god like 
Vithoba, that is, Krishga?’ But there is such a mixture of 
error and truth in the Hinda ion that foreigners cannot 
understand the state of the Hinda mind. Could one but 
remove the prejudice against Christianity from the Hinda mind, 
and their erroneous notions about it on account of its connec- 
tion with those who have conquered their country, I believe 
the Hindis would make most devout Christians, But I speak 
this of the true Hindfis, not of those who are being made hard- 
hearted infidels, or at best rationalistic Theists, by the English 
education, 
“ NEHEMIAH GoREE.” 


CHAPTER XXX}. 


1883, 1884, 
Conversions at Panch Howds—Letter from Canon Churton—~ 
Ranchi. 


THE year 1883 was a very busy one with Fr, Goreh, 
especially the latter half of it. He was at the Mission 
at Poona, and saw many “advanced” Hindis. The 
visits did not generally give much ground for hope, but 
among his other work Fr. Goreh was engaged in one 
which was very encouraging. 

‘When the carpenter's shop was started at Panch 
Howds, as there was no Christian available for instruct- 
ing the boys in their new trade, a “ Tailinga,” or Telugu 
heathen man of good character, was engaged by the 
Rev. B, Dulley, then in charge of the Mission, and 
brought from the neighbourhood where he was at work, 
He had some conversation about Christianity with some 
missionaries once while working at Ahmadnagar; but 
during his intercourse with the lads he became more 
and more convinced of the power of Christianity upon 
the daily life of Christians, No doubt the boys, like 
others, were not always “as good as gold.” There 
would be times when they were lazy—perhaps even 
some attempts to “scamp” their work, answer back, be 
impertinent, etc.; but nevertheless they were not like 
other boys. The carpenter-master was increasingly 
struck with the difference. Their general good conduct, 
devotion during prayers, evident desire to do their duty, 
and rise up after repeated failures, etc, made him feel 
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that Christianity had a real power over them which was 
unknown in paganism. 

He then went to various Christian services. He did 
not attend the Panch Howds service at first, for he was 
sensitive, and feared lest the missionaries might suspect 
he was eye seg in order to curry favour. Still, he did 
not sce in other Missions just what he had seen among 
his own boys brought up in the fuller teaching of the 
Catholic Faith. So he sought Fr. Goreh, and asked 
him to explain what the Dissenting preacher objected 
to. Then he attended the Church service, and used to 
sit turbaned among the other pagans at the services to 
which they were admitted. At last he could hold back 
no longer. He gave in his name as a catechumen, and 
attended regularly, kneeling in the catechumens’ seat. 
Of course they were not allowed to be present at the 
Holy Mysteries. 

Then began his troubles. His wife learned that he 
was under instruction as a Christian. She left him. 
She would no longer live with him. She returned to 
her father’s house, taking the little children with her. 
This was a great blow to him. Nevertheless her natural 
love remained, and every day she would go and put 
his dinner on the doorstep, lest he should suffer on her 
account, but would not pass the threshold. This went 
on for a long time—a year or more—until he was bap- 
tized. That event took place on August 25, 1883, when 
he was about thirty-five years old. His own fidelity 
had a similar effect on his wife Sakubai,a young woman 
of twenty-five, to what the good conduct of the carpenter 
boys had on him. She, too, was convinced, and in turn 
visited the Sisters, received instruction, and became a 
catechumen, Sheand her son, Augustine, aged seven, 
were baptized August 9, 1885. One child, however, a 
little girl (a pupil of Miss Hurford’s High School), had 
meanwhile become a child-wife, and her boy-husband's 
parents would not hear of her becoming “ polluted,” and 
kept her at their house. This was a great grief to the 
mow restored parents; but they were not tried long. 
The boy-husband died. The girl becoming a widow, 
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was of course of no use to any one. She was therefore 
allowed to return to her parents’ house. She, too, was 
baptized Jana Karuna, when thirteen years of age, 
April 20, 1889, and thus the whole family was added to 
the Lord. This story of Christian influence—almost 
unconscious influence—did not stop here. Not very long 
after, the wife’s mother, Radhabai, aged fifty, had learned 
to see the power of the Gospel as it was shown in this 
Christianized family, and she, too, came forward, was 
prepared and baptized August 6, 1890, and was 
followed by her husband, Saccharam Rajaram, a gold- 
smith of seventy-five, who was baptized Sept. 28 
following, It was very delightful to see this Christian 
family all united together in the great act of worship 
at the Church of the Holy Name. The reverence of the 
old patriarch, Saccaramrao, was very touching. He 
lived an exemplary Christian life during the remainder 
of his sojourn, and died an edifying Christian death. 

During this month Fr. Goreh was living with Sada- 
shivrao likar, 2 Brahman convert, now in Priest's 
Orders, in a house situated in the quarter named 
Shukrawar Peth, right among the Brahman com- 
munity. Some of the divisions, or pefhs, of Poona 
are named after the days of the week, or the planets, 
which, as is the case with ourselves, give their names 
to those days: thus Raviwar, or Sunday ; Somawar, 
or Monday ; so Skukrawar, or Venus day ; Freya's day, 
Friday. Other divisions are named after names in their 
Mythology: thus, Panch Howd is situated in Vetal Peth, 
ée, the ward of Vetal, a goblin or evil spirit, the king 
of the pishachas or ghosts of vicious men. Truly it is in 
“Satan's quarter,” “where Satan dwelleth,” that the 
S.S.J.E. has been called to lead the Holy war. 

Living thus, in the very heart of the city, and in native 
style, these two disarmed much prejudice. Beneath them, 
on the ground floor, was the Mission school, under 
Yeshwantrao, a Christian, assisted by Hindi masters, 
They had an oratory in the house for their own use. 
It was a large house. They occupied it till 1885. 
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It was Fr. Goreh’s idea and wish to gather together 
three or four high-caste converts, who should live in the 
heart of the city. A scheme was proposed to buy a 
house for this purpose ; but never further developed. 

At first they were subject to a deal of annoyance 
from their neighbours, especially y a Brahman copying- 
clerk, who had read infidel books and used to attend 
their meetings, so as to oppose all who spoke for Christ. 
He used to waylay people coming to see Fr. Goreh and 
Sadashivrao, and ridiculed Christianity. Others in the 
streets used to call out “Tukaram” to Fr. Goreh, 
Rather inconsistently ; for Tukaram was a most popular 
Marathi poet of the Sudra caste; and the only object 
in the cry would be as an insult to Fr. Goreh’s caste, as 
if he were a Sudra, instead of a high Brahman ! 

Mr. Lotlikar tells me that he and Fr, Goreh visited 
nearly if not quite all the prominent members of the 
Prarthana samaj, the orthodox as well as Sudharalele, 
reformed, Hindiis of Poona. Among visitors at this 
house in Shukrawar Peth, Narayanrao Navalkar and 
his son Harichandrarao were very constant, Mr. 
Narayan would often bring papers of his own writing 
for Fr. Goreh and Sadashivrao to read over before 
publishing. Fr. Goreh, however, used to take the oppor- 
tunity of speaking very plainly to him on the responsi- 
bility he incurred. He had long ago encouraged Baba 
Padmanji to become a Christian, although he himself 
remained outside, Sometimes he would be moved to 
tears when his friend spoke more seriously to him. He 
was very much in earnest as a young man ; but trifling 
with Christianity hardened him as he grew older. As 
he was known to be not a Christian, Fr. Goreh very 
often used to appeal to him as arbitrator in his dis- 
cussions with pagan gentlemen. His father, Raghunath- 
rao Navalkar, was a very strict Hindi; but two of his 
five sons became Christians, 

About this time Fr. Gorch received a letter from his 
friend the Rev. W. R. Churton, of King’s College, 
Cambridge, which touches upon an interesting topic, 
the use of Confession in the English Church Fr. 
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Goreh diligently used the practice all through his life, 
since the ays of Bishop Milman; but he had his 
difficulties on the subject, as, indeed, on what subject 
had he not? 


“I believe," writes Mr. Churton, “that many persons feel 
your difficulties about the Anglican teaching on Confession, 
and desire something more clear and definite. ‘Sacramental 
Confession’ may be a misleading phrase: I suppose it denotes 
the sacrament of Penance. But the thing that was ordained 
by Christ was the power of the keys, and not the sacrament of 
Penance, which is tather an application of the power, as a mode 
Of its exercise, depending upon the rules and orders of the 
Church. We find in the New Testament (x) the open penance 
and absolution of the offender in the Corinthian Church ; (2) 
St. James's counsel to the sick in his Epistle, chapter v. In 
the latter there is both absolution and confession: absolution 
in the words, ‘ If he have committed sins, they sball be forgiven 
him ;’ confession in the words, ‘Confess your sins,’ ‘ich 
Hammond paraphrases, ‘Let the sick man confess his sins to 
the elders, and let them pray for him that he may be forgiven.’ 
‘The Prayer-book directions are formed upon this, only that 
instead of the more ancient precatory form of absolution, the 
Prayer-book retains the ‘I absolve thee’ of the later Western 
Church, and thus bri the action into closer connection with 
Christ's institution of power of the keys. 

“ My brother thinks you must be mistaken in thinking that 
Dr. Pusey taught that particular confession was not required 
for particular absolution. _I cannot remember the passage in his 
works to which yourefer, Isit said that when the priest is satisfied 
that there is contrition, he may absolve without confession ? 

“I think these special means instituted by Christ in His 
Church for the remission of sin after baptism, must be the 
power of the keys, and that ‘making a confession’ is not 
mentioned as part of the institution, but only as necessary 
for the exercise of the power, so far as it is judicial or dis- 
criminating. But 1 am not sure that all who use the expression 
‘Sacramental Confession’ take 3 in this sense. I think that 
to many it only means ‘confession as s means of 
generally,’ or as a ‘divinely appointed remedy for sin’ Many 
might thus accept the phrase, without trying to invest ‘Penance’ 
with all the formal definitions of a ‘Sacrament’ which are found 
in scholastic authors. . . .” 











u 
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Towards the autumn Fr, Goreh was in Ranchi, where 
he met his dear friend Dr, William Hooper again, They 
were then on a committee for revising the Hindi Book 
of Common Prayer, 

Dr, Hooper says :— 


“Fr, Goreh was earnestly pressed to take part in the revision 
of the Hindi Bible in 1882 and 1892. He declined, partly 
ecause his time was already occupied, but also because wark- 
ing along with Dissenters, even with such an object, was not 
altogether to his taste. He was certainly,” says Dr. Hooper, 
“a man who could say ‘No’ better than most missionaries, 
In the case of the Prayer-book revision he felt it his duty to 
attend, and did so om each occasion, 

“At all of our sessions Nehemiah’s presence was, I need 
not state, invaluable. In safeguarding the full meaning of 
the Prayer-book, indeed, he has his equal in Bishop Whitley, 
though, as the latter could not attend a any session after the 
first, Nehemiah was indispensable in this respect also in the 
after meetings. But for all that is comprehended in the term 
‘scholarship,’ none of us came anywhere near him. However, 
T am bound in fairness to add that one element which he con- 
tributed to the translation would have been better absent, 
Whether it was that his knowledge of Sanskyit kept him from 
Teally attaining a complete knowledge of the ‘corrupt vernacular 
(which would have a striking parallel in Bishop French's case), 
or that his own language, Marathi, has introduced into the 
tongue of the masses much more pure rit terms than 
Hindi has, I do not know; but certain it 
Hindi Prayer-book is very much too high in its language to 
be understood by the great majority of those for whom it was 

- intended, and that the chief cause of this disappointment is 

» , Nehemiah Goreb,” 






yes "Father Goreh’s own account of this work, and of the 
Chota Nagpir Mission (which has its headquarters at 
Ranchi), will be read with interest :— 
“St. John’s Mission House, 
“ Panch Howds, Poons, Jan. 2, 1884 


« 


“Dear FATHER SUPERIOR, 
“Many thanks for your kind letter of December 7. 
1am now writing to you after a very long time. I thought of 
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writing to you after my return from Ranchi towards the end of 
October. But when I returned dear Mr. Cecil S, Rivi 

had to go away for a change, for he was very ill, and I found 
myself too much occupied. After his return, I myself got ill, 
and I have not recovered yet. I went to Bombay for a change 
for a few days, I got better, but got bad again. The truth is, 
that I am now getting old, and more and more weak, and £0 
slight things affect me, and when I get ill it takes a long time 
to recover again, I shall be, on the 8th of February next (if 
I live till then), fifty-nine. 

“You have heard, no doubt, of my going to Ranchi. Ranchi 
is several hundred miles from here. It is about two hundred 
miles on this side of Calcutta, It took me full seven days to reach 
there, four days by rail and three days by carriage and palki, 
What a country our India is! I was invited to Ranchi to join 
the committee for the revision of the translation of the Prayer- 
book in the Hindi language, not the language which we use 
here, but that used in North India, not used even there by all 
the people actually in steaking. But it is used there in books, 
and can be ‘understood’ by people living in North India, 
There were five members of the committee: one of the S.P.G., 
and that was Mr. Whitley. He is thoroughly Catholic. Three 
were of the C.M.S. (one European and two natives). It was 
very Begrideatial that we all, except one, were of one mind, 

id the work quite harmoniously. We might have got 
men who would have opposed us in everything. But as it was, 
I think the work has been done most satisfactorily. It will be 
a great help for the revision of the Marathi Prayer-book. I 
was not well all the time I was in Ranchi, but I was very 
thankful that I never was so iil as to be altogether unable to 
attend our meeting for the work of revision. We were at 
work for six weeks, and sat six hours every day except 
Sunday. 

“I was very glad to see such a Mission as that of Ranchi. 
A most glorious work of God is going on there. You perhaps 
know that it was originally entirely a Lutheran Mission, But 
about sixteen years ago there was a quarrel between their 
missionaries, and some of them came over to the English 
Church, with some six or seven thousand of their converts. 
Since that time a Mission of the S,P.G. has been established 
there. And those six or seven thousand converts have now 
increased to twelve thousand. But the Lutherans have got 
some thirty-two thousand converts. The Lutheran missionaries 
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began their work there about 1844. For some five or six 
years they had no converts at all. After that four men were 
‘baptized, and by 1857 their number increased to seven hundred, 
and now there are altogether forty-two thousand converts. 
But out of these only twelve thousand belong to the Church ! 
And it is no wonder, for the Mission work of the Church is 
carried on very feebly; whereas that of the Lutherans is 
carried on very vigorously, ‘There are some seventeen German 
missionaries working in their Mission. In the Mission of the 
Church there is one English missionary and two German 
missionaries, who came over from the Lutheran Mission, There 
was also one English young man who was going to be ordained 
a deacon, and is, I believe, ordained by this time. There was 
also another layman; but he appeared rather shaky and not 
likely to remain. Why is such the state of the Mission of the 
Church? It surprises me very much. Do not the members 
of the Church in England feel enthusiasm about this glorious 
field of Mission work? Do they not feel that they ought to 
help the Mission work at such a place with all their might? 
Why do they not spend more money? Why do they not send 
more men to such a place? If they helped the Mission work 
of such a place as they ought, who can tell what abundant fruit 
it may not bring in a few years? There are some ten or fifteen 
ordained natives in the Ranchi Mission, I was told; some 
deacons, some priests, They dare not prepare many more for 
want of funds! The apathy of the Church people in England 
is very surprising to me. 

“Ranchi Mission extends over hundreds of villages, but 
Ranchi is its headquarters, It is a lovely place, The Mission 
is generally known by the name ‘Chota Nagpiir Mission,’ 
But the name of the town near which the Mission premises are 
is Ranchi. There is a very large church there, which can con- 
tain some ten or twelve hundred men. On Sunday momings 
it is quite full, for men and women come from villages that 
are round about Ranchi. The Ranchi men seem to have the 
gift of singing. I was quite charmed at the first Evensong in 
the church that I attended, when the ‘ Magnificat’ {in HindI of 
course) was solemnly and sweetly chanted by the boys and 
girls. There is also a nice school, in which both boys and 
girls are taught. I am quite ignorant of the school leaming, 
and therefore I cannot describe to you what progress they 
have made. But I think they have made good progress. The 
people of that country out of whom these converts are made 
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are all aborigines, They are very wild. But the difference 

that there is between the non-Christians and the converts, in 

their appearance, their dress, their houses, their behaviour, etc. 

is most striking, The European officials there say that when 

they go into the district they find no difficulty in knowing 
T a man or a woman is a Christien or a heathen. 

“Twice I have been interrupted since I began to write this 
letter, and each time a very long time. But f do not think I 
have got anything more to say of this most interesting Mission, 
and so I must here finish my account of it. Only, I wish you 
could stir up your people to help vigorously this Mission. 

“T cannot be sufficiently thankful for it. But I do feel now 
more and more that I am not fit to do anything. The little 
that I can do seems to be of no use to anybody, and what 
would be useful both to Christians and non-Christians I have 
not got the ability of doing! Besides, I am now getting very 
weak in body. However, out of the subjects upon which I 
have for 2 long time been wishing to write I have written on 
one, and that is the subject contained in the book which I 
have written for Pandita Ramabai, And I wish to write on 
two more subjects, and whatever time and strength will be 
given to me, those I wish to devote to this work. 

“The new church here is making progress, but rather slowly, 
I think. It will be a grand church; but we must pray much 
that God may fill it with devout ‘worshippers. 

“With much love to yourself and to all the Fathers, 

“T remain, dear Father, 
“Your most obedient and affectionate servant, 
“ NEHEMIAH GoREH.” 


It is encouraging to know that the Dublin University 
has taken up the Chota Nagpir Mission in connection 
with the S.P.G,; and that at the time of writing this, it 
has several devoted priests and ladies working there, 
and a successful medical department of missionary 
work. It has made Hazaribagh its centre, and publishes 
annual reports. God speed the work! Surely Fr. 
Goreh’s words must find an echo in our hearts! Why 
pad the Church of England do so little for the work of 

lissions ? 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


1884. 
Revision of Hindi Prayer-book. 


EARLY in June, 1884, Fr. Goreh was summoned to 
Sagar or Saugor, to sit on the committee for revising 
the Hindi translation of the Book of Common Prayer. 
Here and at Jabalpir he spent some weeks, returning 
to Poona on July ro. He and Mr. Lotlikar were 
sojourning in the Shukrawar Peth house at Poona, and 
their efforts were blessed on June 7, by the baptism 
of Sidappa, their servant, whom both had helped to 
prepare for that sacrament. 


“ » Central Provinces, 

«June 11, Feast of St. Barnabas, 1884 

“Dear FATHER, 

“We are working at the Psalter; we have finished 
this morning the ninety-first Psalm. We work every day six 
hours, from 7 to 10 am., and from 1 to 4 pm We stay at 
Saugor till the end of this month ; that is, we will leave on the 
thirtieth of this month, so we do not expect to finish the 
Psalms this year. 

“It is very hot here, but those who have come from Allaha- 
bad say that it is delightful here, But the reason why I felt 
it so very hot was that the room that came to my share was 
fearfully hot. It was quite unbearable to me, but I am 
thankful to say that I have now removed into another room. 

J have an old friend at Jabalpir—that is, he was a friend, 
though he docs not think me so now. He is a Brahman of 
my own caste. He formerly lived at Benares. When I began 
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to think of becoming a Christian, now more than thirty-six 
years ago, he and I and another friend used to talk together 
on the subject, This man was quite ready to become a 
Christian then. As our friends began to give us trouble, he 
and I went away to a town called Jaunptr, about thirty-eight 
miles from Benares, but afterwards, through the crying of his 
brother, mother, etc., he turned back. I do not think, how- 
ever, that the seed ever took a deep root in his heart, But, 
poor man! he has been put out of caste simply on account of 
his going with me to Jaunpir, and is s#Z out of caste! He 
has been living in Jabalptr now for many years. I made 
several attempts to see him, but he would not see me. When 
I was at Jabalpar last year on my way from Ranchi, I wrote 
to him a letter. At first he was willing to come to see me, 
but afterwards he sent a message to say that the Brahmans had 
shown some willingness to take him back into the caste, and if 
it should be at all known that he came to see me, matters 
would become worse again. I have, however, a great wish to 
see him once, and I thought of making another attempt for it. 
“NEHEMIAH GoREH,” 


Father Goreh gave two lectures at Sagar: one on a 
Friday, after sitting for eight hours to complete the 
translation of the Thirty-nine Articles, and another on 
the following evening. He then left Sagar for Jabal- 
pur, having received an invitation from the Rev. J. P. 
Ellwood, of the C.M.S. Mission there, to repeat his 
lectures. He was advertised as the “Rev, Nehemiah 
Gorch Sastri,” and had two very well attended lectures, 
one in English, on Friday, July 4, and another in the 
vernacular, the next evening. “More than five hundred 
people were present” at the second, “and most of them 
educated men.” The first subject was “The Duty In- 
cumbent on the Educated People of India to Accept 
the True Religion ;” the second, “An Unanswerable 
Proof of Christianity.” Some disturbance was at~ 
tempted at the last mecting, and the missionary party 
and lecturer assaulted, but it was soon put a stop to. 
On Sunday Fr. Goreh preached to the native Christians, 
pointing out to them their responsibility as “ guiding ” 

ights in this dark, heathen land. 

The importance of Fr. Gareh’s work for the north of 
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India, by his assistance in the Hindi Prayer-book 
revision, cannot be over estimated. 

In June, 1884, only himself, Dr. Hooper, and Mr. D. 
Mohan sat, “one European and two natives,” at which 
time they completed the Psalter and the Thirty-nine 
Articles; leaving only the Epistles and Gospels to be 
done, 

The work was finished by March, 1886, This is 
what he writes to Fr. Benson about it in April :— 


“We have finished, by God’s help, our work on the transla. 
tion of the Prayer-book into the Hindi language this year. It 
took us four years to finish it. We have much reason to be 
thankful that God has enabled us to finish it at Jast. The 
Rev, W. Hooper, of the C.M.S., who is the Principal in the 
C.M.S, Divinity School at Allahabad, has been the principal 
and leading man in our committee. He is a good scholar of 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit.” 


They were also assisted for philological purposes by 
Pandit Janaki Datta. 

This session was held at Allahabad. In 1885 it was 
at Dehra Doon, 

In a letter of much later date to Rev. C. S, Rivington, 
he contrasts the Hindi revision with the Marathi 
Prayer-book revision, upon which he was engaged for 
many years, before and after the former was in process 
of translation. “Oh what a happy committee it was!” 
he writes, of the Hindi revision committee. Notwith- 
standing the difference of views, there was a uniform 
desire to render the English by its exact Hindi 
equivalent, without an attempt to water down the 
doctrine of the Prayer-book; and the men who served 
on it were all thorough scholars, so there was not that 
logomachy which took up so much time of the Marathi 
revisers, The Hindi committee, too, always used the 
interval between the sessions in careful preparation for 
the next one, 

They worked six hours daily. The principle laid 
down by the Metropolitan, on which they wrought, was, 
that all portions of the Prayer-book translated from 
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some other original, as the Canticles, Creeds, Psalms, 
Collects, etc., should be translated directly from those 
originals, and not from the English. The reverse of this 
principle was the cause of one of the great imperfections 
of the original Marathi Book of Common Prayer. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
1884. 
Doubts and Difficulties. 


In 1884 our dear friend was much beset with doubts 
and difficulties. His acute mind, and the great stress 
which he was accustomed to lay upon the importance 
of accepting by reason all that came under the domain of 
faith, made him peculiarly susceptible to such spiritual 
troubles. He could take nothing on trust; or, rather, 
when faith opened out to him her treasures, his reason 
impelled him to turn them over on all sides, and 
examine each one minutely, so as to apprehend the 
rationale of every detail, as well as the reasonableness of 
what had to be accepted as a whole. This, in time, no 
doubt begot scrupulosity, He had been warned over 
and over again of this danger. But it seemed almost 
an impossibility for him to avoid it. He regarded it as 
a temptation if he sought to put it aside. Doubts, 
difficulties, suspicions would arise in his mind on almost 
every conceivable subject, and could not be put down, 
In several of his letters the same thoughts are continually 
repeated, although those which come between suc! 

letters bespeak a joyous freedom. The intervals of 
refreshment were none the less real because the times 
of struggle were the more keenly remembered. In- 
conceivably painful were the occasional temptations to 
doubt the most elementary articles of the faith, and the 
clearest evidences of God’s working in his own soul, 
They were assaults of the evil one, through which he 
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bravely persevered, but as they arose they seemed to 
crush him. 

How one is lifted up in thankfulness, when reading 
his letters, to recognize the stability of Divine conviction 
in which his soul rested! From a personal fit of 
despondency he was always ready to rise up at the call 
of charity, that he might bring others to the full and 
clear perception of the truth, The strong, active “faith, 
working by love,” never for a moment failed him, how- 
ever great might seem to be his personal helplessness 
under the intellectual strain of lexity. This often 
followed upon some work in which one would say that 
he had, by God’s grace, achieved remarkable success. 
His deep humility led him to feel the blows of the 
enemy. He depreciated what he had done, and would 
scarcely allow himself to think that God was accepting 
so unworthy an instrument Manifold as were the 
spiritual temptations which used to beset him, he was 
apparently never tempted, as so many are, to self- 
complacency and conceit. This is certainly a remark- 
able token of grace in a man so gifted and so fruitful 
in the Lord’s vineyard as Nehemiah Gorch was. He 
continually abode in humility, and therefore he had the 
grace of perseverance. “Faint, yet pursuing.” This 
was the law of his life, unconsciously accepted, but 
always in operation. Though he was often crushed to 
the ground beneath the load of his intellectual difficulties, 
yet he always struggled on. He never denied the faith, 
He fought with the tempter, even until there seemed no 
life in him ; but at the very moment when the evil one 
stretched over him and appeared to win the victory, the 
champion of the faith aroused himself from his sonny 
numbness, and courageously recited his Credo, “ 
believe, I believe, I believe! I cannot see; all things 
seem dark and hopeless. Faith has died out of me; the 
latest spark of hope is fading in the distance. Never- 
theless I believe, I believe, I believe.” So, then, 
strengthened by his heroic act of faith, which is the 
“substance,” not the shadow “of things hoped for,” he 
‘was permitted to rest awhile and—prepare for the next. 
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His life was an embodiment of the cry uttered by one of 
old, and approved by Jesus Himself, “ Lord, I believe ; 
help Thou mine unbelief.” It stood the negative test, 
as we have already seen in one of his letters, If he 
seemed to be doubtful of the reality of his faith, yet he 
felt perfectly sure that he could not surrender the faith, 
so as to accept anything that might be offered instead 
of it. Always with one knee on the ground, with 
upright bearing he fought on, though his sword seemed 
ready to break at the hilt. 

In his season of struggle, we can now easily under- 
stand how the routine, the minutiz of the Religious life 
would gnaw his sensitive soul, if he allowed himself to 
be worried by them. He felt he ought not to remain 
longer in a community under rule, although at the same 
time he knew he would not gain by leaving it. He 
fretted at what seemed to him the impossibility of 
carrying out the spirit as well as the letter of our rule. 
The “seven hours of prayer” troubled him. Common 
sense required that a limit should be placed on the time 
used in their recitation, but he felt when he read the 
Psalter he needed to have his own time to meditate 
upon the words, and not to be hurried or compelled to 
keep in unison with his fellow-worshippers. Meditation 
was irksome, The rule demanded at least an hour 
daily, but his mind began to wander at once, and he 
could not keep it in check, The fact was, he was an 
Eastern, and the Western method of meditation was as 
foreign to him as Western philosophy is to Eastern. 
And so he went on examining one rule after another. 
It was in vain that his Superiors, confident of his 
real vocation to a life of prayer and asceticism, dis- 
pensed him, or rather allowed him to consider himself 
dispensed from some ordinary obligations. He found 
himself unable to accept dispensations. 

, The following quotation from Dr. Hooper's contribu- 

tion to the Chastch Missionary Intelligencer will be 
useful, as it gives a view of his character from an 
entirely different standpoint, and yet in thorough 
accordance with what has now been said :— 
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“There was in his case very little indeed of that time of 
hesitation between conviction of the truth of Christianity 
and baptism, which in so many is so sadly prolonged. With 
him, intellectual conviction was moral conviction. He often 
told me that he could never understand a person believing a 
thing was right and not doing it, or believing a religion was 
the only true one and not embmcing it. The cause of this 
feature of his character was of course his perfect conscientious- 
ness; but he erred, no doubt, in supposing that others were as 
conscientious as himself. Hence, his missionary work was 
almost purely that of striving to convince the intellect, for he 
could not imagine that, if this were done, conversion would 
not follow. To this fact we owe for one thing, what is perhaps 
the most useful work he has left behind him, viz. the Shad- 
darshan in Hindi, a deep but most beautiful and readable book, 
which has been done into stilted English by an Englishman, 
under the title of ‘Rational Refutation of Hindu Philosophy,’ 

in, for many years of his life he was mainly engaged in 
delivering lectures in English, many of which were printed, the 
one object of all which was to convince members of the 
Brahma samij, and other recent outgrowths from Hindiism, 
that the new views which they had adopted were derived from 
Christianity, and could be historically proved to have been 
never and nowhere known except through the medium of the 
revelation which the Bible contains. He was firmly persuaded 
that they only needed to be convinced of the truth of this to 
follow it out to its logical sequence by becoming Christians. 
In the case of those who were conscientious like himself, this 
feature of Nehemiah’s mind produced splendid results. For 
instance, it was he, the Pandit, who was privileged to lead to 
Christ Maulvi Safdar Ali in 1864; and this led not only to a 
beautiful Christian character, still in this world, and contro- 
versial treatises of a peculiarly gentle, Christlike tone, but 
also to the conversion of a servant of his, now a clergyman in 
the Punjab, and, most interesting of all, to the conversion of 
Dr. Imadud-din, an old friend of Safdar Ali’s, and to a long 
life of great usefulness in the Master's cause. Lastly, the 
feature I am now dwelling on was at the bottom of that con- 
troversy with his brother which engrossed the last several 
years of his life. It all turned on a single point, which most 
of us would surely regard as of very minor practical importance, 
viz. the question whether the foreknowledge of God really 
affects human actions or not. Nehemiah thoroughly believed 
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that if he could convince his brother that he was mistaken on 
this point, the latter would lose his confidence in the whole of 
ion, and eventually embrace Christianity, 
Therctee he eft a0 stone untumed in the unceasing, un- 
wearied endeavour to convince him, consulting authorities we 
various denominations and employments, searching out new 
arguments and illustrations, and writing letters which grew 
almost to folio volumes. All in vain, at present at least, 80 far 
as regards the purpose in his view, but surely not in vain as an 
example of unwearied seeking for souls. 

“The same conscientious intellectuality produced a result 
which is not, I believe, generally known, viz, that for many 
years after his conversion Nehemiah was infeliccually in a sad 
state of doubt and uncertainty. Spiritually his feet were firm 
on the rock; and I have not the slightest doubt that he would 
have at any time laid down his life for Christ if required to do 
80; but, in the purely intellectual sphere, he was alway 
haunted by the fear that ossidly some new argument might 
occur which would turn the balance of probability in favour of 
Hindiism and against Christianity, This state of mind con- 
tinued all the years that pa. was connected with the C,M.S., and 
was only dispelled Bae spark lee in his views which many of 
us deeply regretted, though it led none who knew him well to 
doubt for a moment his earnest Christian character. Indeed, his 
mind was so constituted that probably nothing would have given 
him intellectual peace, or that force which springs therefrom, 
but the belief in a Church practically infallible, with all the 
Consequences which logically flow from that belief. Hence- 
forward he naturally gravitated towards communities other 
than C.M.S. ; and though I was more intimate with him during 
the first year or so after the change than ever before, yet he, 
after a while, found a congenial home in the Brotherhood of 
St. John the Evangelist, and this kept him at Indore, Poona, 
and Bombay, so that it was only occasionally, when myself in 
Bombay, or when engagement together in translation work 
compelled us to meet, that I saw him. Yet neither local 
separation, nor divergence in our way of looking at some parts 
of Christian truth, could for a moment, or in the slightest 
degree, estrange me from one who, I could not but ‘hantfully 
see, had been and was being led by the Spirit of Christ. The 
only conversion, however, which I am aware of as having been 
due to his efforts during this last period of his life is one which 
remarkably illustrates the feature of his mind which I have 
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been &h on. Pandita Ramabai owed her énteMecfual con- 
version to ity to Fr. Goreh, to his prayerful, earnest 
efforts and writings. But this intellectual conversion led her, 
as is well known, afterwards into Unitarianism, and it was not 
till she had returned to India as a mere social reformer that 
God's living word, through Dr, Pentecost, so touched her Acart 
that she became the bright, living Christian worker that she is 
mow. Yet who would dare affirm that Nehemizh’s work with 
her was not an essential part of God’s gracious drawing of her 
to Himself? 

“I need not dwell on that feature in our departed brother's 
character which endeared him most, and for which he was 
most celebrated among his Indian fellow-Christians throughout 
(at least) North and West India, viz, his holy, sedf-denying piety. 
He was essentially a Christian b/akta (ie. devotee). What- 
ever unworthy suspicions and sad recriminations our native 
brethren may have, from time to time, indulged in towards 
each other, Nehemiah was zever, I believe, the object of any of 
them. By common consent he stood so high above the rest of 
them that, as if he were a visitant from some celestial sphere, 
no one ever dreamed of attacking or insinuating anything against 
him, Whether he wereHigh or Low Church, what his particular 
views were on particular points—all this counted for nothing 
with his Christian brethren of his own kith and kin, ‘They 
saw plainly enough Christ in him, and with that they were 
content.” 





* It shonld rather be said, it “did not hold her beck.” The circumstances 
in which she was plunged ‘were, as we have seen, toa strong to allow of 
her recent Christian convictions retaining their calmness and integrity. 
Her own words show at the very outset how truly her heart was 
touched. She never accepted Unitarianism as the rational outcome of 
Christianity, but her intercourse with many persons of high moral character 
whose views were vague, Unitarian, or agnostic, led her away from the con- 
sideration of eternal truth as the necessary foundation of true morality and the 
only principle of true spiritual fellowship with God. She was removed from 
the associations which would have sheltered her. Few converts of recent 
standing would have been able tomaintain their dogmatic firmness of faith, 
when afl the surroundings of companionship as well as the special object of 
her own life, labouring on behalt of her fellow countrywomen, tended to 
substitute philanthropy for higher adoration, and to make the love of 
man the active and dominant power of religion, instead of recognizing that 
it can only be genuine when it occupies the second place, and springs out 
of the love of God asits vital principle—Eb. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
1885. 
Sholapir and Bombay. 


SHOLAPUR is the chief town of the district in which it 
issituated, Owing to its natural position, it suffers much 
from drought and famine. It was the first district in the 
Bombay Presidency to feel the terrible distress of the 
famine in 1877, but extensive relief works were immedi- 
ately opened, and all that was possible has been done 
to protect the inhabitants from the recurrence of such 
calamities, Tanks have been built to avert the drought, 
and sanitary arrangements have been carried out 90 
as to check the outburst of cholera which is liable to 
break out annually at the time of the periodical 
pilgrimages at Pandharpiir, which is in the neighbour- 
hood. It belonged of old to the kings of Ahmednagar ; 
to Bijapar. 

‘When the Bijapir kingdom was overthrown it fell 
into the hands of the Moguls, and was taken from them 
by the Marathas. The district is one of the chief 
ancestral homes of Maratha power. Stormed by 
General Munro at the close of the war with the 
Peishwa, it has been free from the vicissitudes of battle 
since 1818, and has been gaining increasing importance 
ever since. It is a centre of industry especially in the 
silk and cotton cloth manufactures, and stands in an 
advantageous position with reference to Poona and 
Hyderabad. 

In April, 1885, Fr. Goreh visited Sholapir with the 
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intention of seeing a friend who belonged to the 
Prarthana samaj. This friend was so very consistent, 
that he had great hopes of his conversion if he would 
only get him to accept his arguments for the truth of 
Christianity. He spent a fortnight with him, and had 
many discussions with him, He won him over to 
acknowledge the doctrine of God as the Creator of the 
universe, but he was unable to break down his old pre- 
judices, although he effected a great change in his views. 


*T went to Sholapar to have an interview with a Prarthana- 
samajist. I had heard of him that he was a very good man, 
and so had a wish for a long time to see him, I indeed found 
him a very nice man. He is very humble and thoroughly 
honest, and wishes to be fair in discussion, But no one of us 
can boast of being free from Prejudice. And, unfortunately, 
prejudice vitiates man’s reason and makes him unable to 
judge aright and to distinguish between truth and falsehood. 
t feel more and more that the English education is doin, 
immense harm to our people, It gives them much 
enlightenment, if I may use the word, and that not only leads 
them to see the falschood of their own religion (for that is 
good), but it also makes them rationalistic, The English 
education sharpens their reason alone, and, guided by reason 
alone, they do not see satisfactory ground for believing in 
Teligious truths—rather find much reason to doubt them. Man's 
poor reason is so liable to go into all sorts of wrong ways, that 
unless he has strong religious instinct to keep him in the right 
path, he cannot remain in it. But, unfortunately, our young 
men, by the English education which they receive, lose that 
religious instinct also along with their belief in their own 
religion. Their religion being so full of absurdities and fables, 
they of course cannot retain their faith in it when they receive 
European education. But when they lose their belief in their 
religion there is nothing to preserve in them the religious 
instinct. How happy it would have been if they had been 
first Christianized and then received this English education. 
For then that education would not have deprived them of their 
religious belief and religious instinct. But now I really do not 
know how these educated men can embrace Christianity. 

“With bumble respects, 
“Your most obedient and affectionate servant, 
“Newemian GoREH.” 


306 Life of Father Goreh. 
In one of his tracts he writes — 


“There are several things which prevent the educated 
natives from believing in Christianity ; but what chiefly makes 
the Brahmos and the Prarthand-samajists unable to believe in 
the necessity of revelation and in Christianity as a Divine 
revelation is this; they all labour under this most erroneous 
notion, that mankind has been making progress by its own 
intellectual power, as in other things, so in religious knowledge ; 
and they think that they have now acquired, by this process, 
the knowledge of pure religion, and that they are satisfied with 
it, and that there is nothing more to be gained in Christianity, 
But they fail to see that there has never been such a thing as 
progress in religious knowledge anywhere among men excepting 
those who get, directly or indirectly, light from Christianity. I 
have been telling my friend (a Hindu acquaintance at Sholapar) 
that the most leamed, most intelligent pandits who do not 
come in any way under the influence of Christianity (as was 
the case of the great pandits in Benares in my young days) 
still believe all the most absurd and foolish things of Hindtism 
which were taught and believed thousands of years ago. But 
neither the educated natives nor the Europeans can get rid of the 
notion that mankind is making progress, as in other things, so 
in religious knowledge. So it is! Christian enlightenment so 
alters man’s state of mind that it becomes impossible for men 
who are so enlightened to understand the state of mind of 
those who have not been so enlightened.” 


Father Goreb retumed to Poona at the end of April, 
and says that, notwithstanding many unfavourable 
accidents, he was, on the whole, glad that he had been 
able to see his friend. 

MA Netebe tong ead of May, 4885, he went to Bombay, 
is was for the purpose ing present at the 
oe to the diaconate of his friend Sadashivrao 


He lectured to the Beni-Israclites several times at the 
Umarkhadi Mission, but he did not like the younger 
generation of Bombay. The terrible inconsistency, 
flippancy, and irreverence of the young Hindis was very 


painful to him, especially since the very opposite of 
those vices used to be a istic of their ancestors. 
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In one of his letters, animadverting on a case in point, 
he says, “The fruit of an English education is polite- 
ness, but it destroys all moral rectitude.” We should 
make them Christians first, and educate them after~ 
wards, 

Early in 1886 Fr. Goreh was again in Allahabad, 
where the Hindi Prayer-book Revision Committee met, 
and completed their work of four years’ duration. 

He gave another lecture there to the Arya-samajists 
after completing the work of revision ; but he felt it was 
hopeless to try and convert the leaders of the samaj ; 
for, as he says, “they do not seem to care for the truth, 
but are simply determined to propagate their views and 
to oppose Christianity. One can only hope,” he adds, 
“by means of such lectures to open the eyes of those 
ignorant men who are led by them to embrace Arya- 
samajism by means of a false interpretation upon the 
passages of the Vedas.” 

This lecture was answered by one given by them- 
selves. This was the very thing Fr. Goreh wanted ; for 
he was anxious to find out, as he says, “how they would 
try to defend their most glaring false interpretations,” 
So, after this, he retaliated with another lecture, which 
exposed the utter untenableness of their defence, His 
next move was to Allahabad, so as to be at Poona by 
Shrove Tuesday, and join with Mr. Rivington in the Lent 
work and services, 

At the house of the carpenter-master, Mr. Bhumaya 
Virappa, whose conversion has been already related, 
Hinaus and Muhammadans would come to meet him 
for discussion. We have already alluded to this. The 
Report for this year says — 


“For some weeks together several Muhammadans were 
accustomed to attend the meeting, not for the of 
inquiring, but simply to argue ; and though Fr. Goreh answered 
their queries over and over again, still they brought forward 
the same difficulties. At last it was suggested that we should 
choose some other place, as this discussion with them hindered 
work with the Hinds who came to the meeting, and the 
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Muhammadans suggested that we should come to them. We 
the invitation, and for three nights a public discussion 
was held with them.” 


To aid them, Mr, Ibrahim Khan, S.P.G. catechist at 
Bombay, was invited. He was a man of great power, 
physical as well as intellectual. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
1885, 
Desire to leave the Novitiate of S.S.J.E, 


ALONG with his return and rest from lectures and 
controversy came those doubts which so sadly beset him, 
He had just been home a month, when he wrote a long 
letter to Fr, Page, beginning— 


‘“T am a very troublesome man (in addition to being useless), 
and always try the patience of my Superiors and supporters. 
But you have hitherto (es also Fr. O'Neill and Fr. Benson) 
borne with me wonderfully. I fear there is no hope of my 
changing now, in the sixtieth year of my earthly life, and in 
the thirty-seventh year of my so-called Christian life ; so I fear 
you shall still have to bear with me. I have told you, and 
others also (but I fear not quite plainly; at any rate, they do 
not seem to know it fully), my miserable state, often, so often 
that they must feel disgusted with hearing it. Jam miserable 
in more than (one) way; but Iam now speaking only of one 
way, Doubts constantly arise in my mind from time to time 
and perplex me very much.” 


And so the letter goes on. He speaks of a desire 
to read Roman books of controversy, Bradlaugh’s 
writings, John Stuart Mill, etc., and complains of being 
advised to have nothing to do with cither. His doubts 
were rather intellectual fretfulness than any reasonable 
failure in faith, His weakness of body aggravated the 
distressful anxiety of his mind. Still, this painful letter 
of bewilderment ends :— 


“ Amid all my fearful doubts and perplexities and uncer- 
tainties, there is one thing which affords me comfort, When 
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my soul is perplexed with doubts, I say to my soul, ‘My soul! 
you are perplexed with doubts, but why trouble yourself by 
Yinaining ta sorpense? Do Do what you can, Give up 
Christianity and join the Brahmo sam&j or Prirthand samaj, sf 
you can do so. Go back to Protestantism, if you can do so, 
Be a Roman Catholic, sf you can do so!’ When I say this to 
may soul, I think my soul feels that it cannot do any of these 

Then I say to it, ‘ Zhen remain as you are” And I 
also feel that the reason why my soul cannot do any one of 
these things is nof the fear of man, but the impressions which 
my examining and reading all sides of the question have 
imperceptibly produced in my soul. This, then, is the snstinc, 
which is the only logic of an unleamed and ignorant man like 
myself, But a man can rely on such an instinct only if he 
feels sure that no wrong motive is influencing his conduct, and 
that he never wilfully shuts his eyes to any light.” 


peice he goes on to defend his reading of books on 

or unbelief which might appear to many 

people to be unsettling. He had indeed read, He had 

sifted. He had repudiated in a quiet way, not the 

craving of ignorance or the dissatisfaction of a mind 
dissatisfied with what he had. 


“T said that hitherto it has so happened that by reading the 
writings of unbelievers, Theists, and Roman Catholics, the 
hollowness and baselessness of their systems has appeared to 
me more and more. But I must tell you this also, that should 
the reading of such books make me see the truth of any of 
those systems, [ am not afraid of that. Very doubting as my 
mind is, still I trust, or rather wish to trust, in the great 
Father of us all, that if I ever keep the door of my mind 
open to every y Tight, if fear of man is not preventing me 
from doing what tt; if I am ever ready to follow my 
instinct, that which ‘appear to me tobe the truth woil/ Be the 
truth, and why should I fear of embracing it? I cannot say 
that even a sincere lover of truth may not be allowed to fall 
into some minor errors, but surely such a man cannot be 
allowed to fall into an error by which he will perish?” 


This long letter is not here given in extenso. It is but 
the repetition of what he had said over and over again. 
One can only learn by it the more what was the faith 
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and firmness of his convictions amidst the feebleness of 
self-distrust and the consciousness of the sovereign 
claims of truth. 

Probably many even of those who knew him well 
had no conception of the intellectual struggle which was 
going on under his spiritual, tranquil exterior. He was 
evident to all as the calm, peaceful man of God, 
conscientiously seeking how best to do his duty, and 
burning with the love of his heathen fellow-countrymen, 
They knew nothing of the tempest which raged within. 
It is only in ietters to intimate spiritual friends and 
counsellors that he reveals the inward struggles of his 
great mind. And these letters seem to be the outcome 
of such periods of life as occurred when he was resting 
from labours and without any definite work for the 
future. After a return from an active struggle with the 
enemy of souls, endeavouring to break down his strong- 
holds in his vigorous lectures against heathenism, 
infidelity, and indifference, Satan tried to torment him 
who had preached to others, with fears that he himself 
might be a castaway. Yet we see Satan could not 
shake his trust in the loving, personal care of God. 

Not long after this letter, and as a natural consequence 
of the state of mind which it reveals, Fr. Goreh wrote 
another to the Rey. Fr, Benson, on the subject of being 
released from his Novitiate It had long become 
manifest that he had no call to the Religious life in the 
Society of St, John the Evangelist, but he was permitted 
to occupy the somewhat anomalous position of a Novice, 
although dispensed from many of the ordinary obliga- 
tions of the Novitiate because of his age and peculiar 
circumstances. From time to time, as now, he com. 
plained of his inability to perform some of the obvious 
duties of a Religious, such as the regular recitation 
of the Divine Office, making Retreats, Meditations, 
etc, and was as often declared to be dispensed from 
them when he found himself unable to carry them out. 
But such dispensations did not give him franquillity. 
‘The same complaints found voice again and again. In 
the letter written at this time his plea for release was 
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founded on his unhappiness because he felt himself, as 
he says, so useless, that he was only an incumbrance to 
the Society ! 


“T am not fit to do anything,” he writes, “I am, for instance 
here (at Poona), and I wish I could help dear Mr. Rivington. 
‘You have beard he has not been well. He is not now so strong 
as he used to be. On Sundays there are six services to be per- 
formed here and at the Sisterhood together. Now, I am willing 
to take Celebrations [of the Holy Eucharist]. I am willing to 
read the Services, But when I am asked to preach I feel 
myself quite helpless, I have not been instructed in those 
points of Christianity upon which instruction bas to be given 
to Christian children and Christian congregations, I have not 
been trained in them, nor have I given my mind to them,” etc. 


And so, dwelling on his imaginary uselessness, he 
ends by saying :— 

“T am not fit to remain in the Society. But it is a grave 
question, where can I go now? I am getting very weak and 
licate.” 

About this time Mr. Sadashivrao Balwant Lotlikar 
was separated from Fr. Goreh, after living together for 
more than a year at the house in Shukeawar, for he had 
to go to Ahmadnagar to study for his diaconate. He 
was ordained in the following May ; and in November 
the Rev. J. Henry Lord, of Bombay, removed from 
Mazagon to St. John’s Mission House, Umarkhadi 
{about a mile away), and was put in definite charge 
of a native Mission there, which has since, by God's 
blessing, developed into a settled Church and congrega- 
tion. But for fourteen years, until his new church, 
dedicated to the Holy Cross, was built in 1898, by 
the munificence of an anonymous lady, who gave 
1500 to the Superior-General for the purpose, the 
old Cottage Hospital chapel had to suffice for the needs 
of his growing congregation. Fr. Goreh was frequently 
associated with Mr, Lord, staying with him from time 
to time, and giving lectures to the Hindis and Beni- 
Israelites, or Indian Jews, in whom Mr. Lord was 
chiefly interested as one of the earliest members of the 
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Parochial Mission to the Jews, and formerly Curate of St. 
Olave's, Mile End Road, in their neighbourhoodin London. 

During the year 1855 Fr. Goreh’s doubts and 
difficulties seem to have been in a great measure 
removed. At the beginning of the year he received an 
affectionate letter from his Superior in reply to his 
request to be allowed to leave the Society, which appears 
to have settled him for a time, and he was aroused to 
energy by the false position of the Arya-samajists, to 
whom, as we have repeatedly shown, he would not allow 
the excuse of honesty, or give the respect which he felt 
was due to many of the members of the Brahmo- and 
Prarthana-samajists. And so he was in a measure 
preserved from thinking much about his own distressed 
state of mind, except when his wounds were opened 
afresh by letters received in answer to those he wrote 
to friends at a distance while suffering under his 
peculiar spiritual malady. To these letters he felt him- 
self bound to reply, and doing so brought fresh distress. 

I¢ is strange how he says what he has said over and 
over again before, as though for the first time—an indica- 
tion that his scruples only occurred at intervals, and 
were not permanent. He seems to forget the intervals 
of quiet energy during which he worked vigorously and 
contentedly in the cause of Christ. His nervous 
temperament seemed at such times to have been asleep 
and left him peaceful, but when it was aroused again, it 
destroyed the consciousness of calm joy which he 
experienced in the other state. 

We find him again writing to Fr, Benson, who had 
received the letter in which he expressed his opinion 
about his connection with the Society. Fr. Goreh 
meanwhile seems to have in part reconsidered the matter. 
He refers to his visit to Sholapir also, and his growing 
convictions of the futility of the power of argument upon 
which he used to depend so much. The letter concludes: 


* April 14, 1885. 
“. . . [cannot describe the state of my mind to anybody, 
which, I fear, is getting worse and worse. When I tell it to 
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others they do not understand my words in the sense in which 
I use them, but take them in some other sense! Not what 
they say does me any good! I must look to God alone, I 
know, dear Father, (yet, alas! I do not know as I ought to 
know) I have been a very great sinner, and of course I deserve 
nothing but misery. And yet, oh I must confess the gracious- 
ness and unspeakable goodness of God. He has all my life 
surrounded me with His mercies. In the midst of wrath which 
I deserve, He surrounds me with manifold mercies which I do 
not deserve. I must therefore always say, ‘ Bless the Lord, O 
ty soul: and all that is within me, bless His holy Name. Bless 
the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all His benefits.’ 


In September, 1885, Fr. Goreh was again summoned 
to a meeting of the Hindi Common Prayer-book 
Revision Committee, which met this year at Dehra Dun. 

He spent the best part of three months in the North. 
This gave him an opportunity of visiting several places, 
and seeing some of his relatives. He was unwell, how- 
ever, and under medical treatment more than once 
during his absence from home. He had been for many 
years in delicate health, but his letters imply that the 
disease which finally proved fatal to him was developing 
at this time—an almost chronic indigestion or dyspepsia, 
which made it very difficult for him to obtain proper 
nourishment from his food, as well as difficult to obtain 
food that was suitable. From Dehra Dun he went to 
Amritsar, where he had the extreme pleasure of being 
once more with his daughter, who was at that time 
engaged in Zenana work in connection with the Church 
Missionary Society. 

From Amritsar he went on to Delhi, where he stayed 
with the Cambridge missionaries. Their work among 
the Muhammadans and Hindiis quite won his heart. 

From Jabalpiir he again wrote to Fr. Page about 
withdrawing from the Society. 


“<Jabalpir, November 16, 1885. 


“Dear Farner [Pace], 
: “T have been to Rewah on my way here to see my 
cousin and to inquire after a book. I did not succeed in 
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getting that book. I arrived here this morning, and intend to 
{eave this on Wednesday next, and hope (God willing) to be at 
Poona on Thursday. I have sent 2 letter to Mr. Rivington 
to-day, at least sent "it to the post-office, though. it will not leave 
jabalpor before to-morrow morning. When I wrote that 

to Mr. seat eeon wae Doe wre nent woud wrt 


to you this which I am now writing. But my impulse just now 
has led me at Be led by the impulse of the it (and I have now 
left myself to be led by the imy of the time); but whether 
I shall finish it or not, and if , whether I shall send it 


or not, I do not know at this time, 

“Some of the letters which I have sent to you and to 
My. Rivington were, I am very sorry to say, calculated to 
make you sorry, and to vex you, except that your patience is 
able to bear with all such things. But those letters were meant 
to prepare the way of the one which I am now writing, though 
I was not sure at the time that I would write it. 

“I wrote to you 2 long letter in last February, informing 
you of my wish to leave the Society; in answer to which you 
also wrote to me a long letter. That letter stopped me from 
taking the step immediafely, which I was then going to take, 
but it by no means settled my mind, You concluded that 
letter in words of such an overwhelming kindness and love; 
and it is indeed very hard to resist the force of such kindness 
and love. These, however, appeal to feeling ; but man is, alas! 
often obliged to resist the voice of feeling, and feeling alone is 
not sufficient to enable a man to decide what course he should 
take. After receiving that letter of yours I also wrote to you a 
letter, but I said in the beginning of it that I was not writing it 
a8 an answer to your letter. You, however, thought that t your 
letter quite settled my mind, And a letter of yours whit 
received at Sholipir Jade it very clear to me that you bia 
think so, and I may perhaps have done wrong in not un- 
deceiving you at once. settled in my mind not to say any- 
thing till I would go to North India in the next September for 
the translation of the Prayer-book, and to give the whole of 
the intervening time to prayer and thought about the subject. 
However, that time came at last. I left Poona, and arnved 
even at Dehra Dun, and yet I could not come to any 
decision, as I wrote to you in my long letter from that place. 
But though I could not come to any decision, yet I thought that 
I ought not to conceal from you the state of my mind. (Nov. 
37.) I continued in the same state of unsettledness. Then I 
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assigned Jabalpor as the next limit to that unsettledness. I 
said that when I arrived here, then I would settle one way or 
other, And now that I have arrived here I must do so, for it 
will not do to remain for ever unsettled, So I am obli 
do sometimes. I am s0 foolish and so weak-min that 
both my reason and my moral strength fail to enable me to 
come toa decision, But mecessity at last compels me_to take 
some step, and then I take that step which I find myself able 
to take at the time. So it was by the overruling of God's 
good providence that I was enabled at last to take the final 
step of receiving baptism. My weak and changeable reason at 
first, and then the affection of my dear father, kept me a long 
time in an unsettled state. But necessity at last forced me to 
decide one way or other, and then I took that course which alone 
I could take. So now 1 must take one course; and the only 
course T can now think of taking is to send you my resignation 
again, as I sent it last February. There are several, nay, I 
May say, many reasons which make me decide to take this 
course, But I do not again wish to write a Jong letter and 
mention paid gh of those reasons. At Dehra Dun, after 
doing the work for six hours daily, I used to get fearfully tired, 
and then the little time which I could spend more profitably in 
some other forms of devotion which suited my peculiar state of 
mind, I was obliged to waste in saying the offices, in an entirely 
distracted state of my mind Then I got ill at Dehra Dun, 
and again at Delhi and Agra. And though these my illnesses 
would appear slight to others, yet 1 am so weak and delicate 
that they quite prostrate me, and I cannot say the offices in 
such a state, and I did not say them while I was in that state, 
and when I began to recover by degrees, I only began to say 
some of them, but not a/Z, till I regained my usual strength. 
But for this I think I had a dispensation from you. For I 
mentioned this to you, though I dare say you do not remember it. 

“But 1 do not wish, as I said, to write a long letter, and 
mention all the reasons, although this has already become a 
Jong letter. 1 began it last night, and have finished it to-day, 
Nov. 17. I conclude it, therefore, by offering you again my 
thanks for all your great kindnesses which you have always 
shown to me, and which I cannot describe, and especially for 
showing s0 much forbearance towards me, full of faults and 
utterly unworthy as I am. 

“ Yours affectionately in Christ, 
“NEHEMIAH GOREH.” 
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One of the first things Fr. Goreh did on his return 
to Poona in November was to write to Fr, Page, our 
Provincial Superior for India, on the subject of his letter 
from Jabalpir just quoted, full of humility, accusing 
himself of being a bad istian, otherwise he would 
have derived much spiritual benefit from his connection 
with the Society, instead of allowing its rules and 
restraints to be 2 hindrance. The subjoined letter 
which he received from Fr. Benson, the Superior-General 
of the Society, set him at rest fora time. He took six 
months more for calm deliberation. 


“ Cowley Bt. John, December 17, 1885, 

“My paar FATHER GorEH, 

“May our Lord, whose birth we are about to 
celebrate, make the light of His countenance to shine upon you 
more and more. Of course I very much regret that you should 
not be working with us; but, after all, it is one and the same 
work that we shall all be doing, one and the same Lord that 
we shall all be serving, one and the same Spirit by whose 
power we shall be ministering. If, therefore, you feel that you 
can work more happily in your own way elsewhere, I would 
not attempt to hold you back. Of course, what is helpful to 
some is a hindrance to others. 

“You must not think that we shail have any the less 
affection for you because you go elsewhere. God has drawn 
us together, and the love which has been formed during these 
years of our union is too sacred a thing to die out merely 
because you do not feel to have 2 vocation for the Society. I 
hope you will let us still supply you with what may be needful 
in the way of food and raiment. There is no need for the 
world at Jarge to know anything about your relation to us. 
Every one will doubtless still continue to call_you Fr. Goreh, 
and there is no reason why they should not. Only you will be 
perfectly free to undertake such works as you like, without any 
reference to any Superiors in the Society, and you will practise 
such devotions as you find most helpful.'_I am surprised that 
you should choose to work among the Arya samaj! For in 
one of your letters you speak of them as the most perverse 
interpreters of the Vedas. You must not expect that they will 


succumb to reasoning any sooner than the Brihmo or the 
Prarthana samaj. 
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“ It is, however, for you to settle what your future plans shall 
be, and Fr, Page will, I am sure, do his utmost to help you in 

them out satisfactorily. 

“You will always be very dear to me, and I bope I shall 
hear from time to time what you 

"Probably the revision of P the 2 Prayer-book will give you 
occupation for a considerable time. It is a very imporiant 
work, 

“May God be with you in all that you undertake, and 
enable you to help in laying the foundation, of His kingdom 
in various parts of India. You must not 
because people are slow to accept Christ, ese oie 
to us a long time, and we see little result. How little result 
should we have scen in Jerusalem during the forty years 
between Pentecost and the destruction of the city? We must 

wait, weep, and work—and in God’s good time we shall 
the result of al] that has been done, St, James teaches 
us patience, 

“1 suppose you will remain at Poona until you move up to 
frisbee? in February, We look forward to tram ‘upon 

onan Sie dragon. May God stren; us for 


its ‘Hol; 
ae with love and blessings, 2 
“Tam, yours atipctomataly: ia Co 7 
le SON, Superior.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Hindi Modern Reformers. 


FATHER GOREH'S contact with the various modern 
attempts of Hindiis to adapt their religion to the needs 
and thoughts of the present day made him increasingly 
convinced that their methods and tencts were a hindrance 
rather than a help towards the real spiritual advance of 
his count en. It is a coincidence deserving notice, 
that he did come into contact with all the leading 
schools of Hindi reform, and many of the leaders, 

In 1855 he met and addressed members of the 
Paramhansa mandali at Bombay. In 1866 he became 
acquainted with the Brahmo samaj, and refuted them 
in Calcutta, In 1881 he was at Amritsar, lecturing 
against the Aryasamaj. And in 1883 he was endeavour- 
ing to win the Prarthana-samajists at Poona. 

It may be well to give a brief account of all these. 
Like modern sects, they have split up a good deal 
among themselves ; but the principal tenets recur. 

The Paramhansa mandali was an early attempt to 
reform the habits and customs of the Hindis, and had 
not a very long life. It was a society of “educated 
natives” in Bombay: a “ great pantheistic Church,” as 
its name implies, designed for the publication of a pure 
literature, and for lecturing on social and religious 
questions. Dr. Bhan Daji was one of the ruling 
spirits. 

The Brahmo samaj is the oldest of the reforming 
samayes or societies, having been founded in 1830 by 
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Raja Rama Mohan Rai, or, as Englishmen call him, 
Rammohun Roy. It was founded on the supposed 
inspiration of the Vedas, and established for mutual 
prayer to the “ Author and Preserver of the universe ;” 
until, in 1845, the inspiration of the Vedas could no 
longer be maintained, when the “ Book of Nature” was 
substituted. In 1858 it was joined by Keshava Candra 
Sen, who very materially altered its platform, and is 
best known as its prime mover in more recent times. 
Under him, and after his death, it advanced very much 
in the ideas of European civilization and Western 
religion. It has since split into many sections and 
developed many strange theories, 

The Arya samaj was founded by Dayanand Saras- 
wati, who also taught the inspiration of the Vedas, and 
maintained it to the end in public, while in private 
conversation he owned he did so only in order to obtain 
members for his society. Fr. Goreh had a very 
great contempt for him, which he took no pains to 
conceal This society was a backward rather than an 
advanced movement ; but Dayanand’s interpretation of 
ie Vedas was wholly forced and made to suit modern 

leas, 

The Prarthana samaj, like the early Paramhansa, of 
which it is the legitimate outcome, is also a socicty 
belonging to Western India, but more on the lines of 
the Brahmos of the North. It was founded in 1367 by 
the late Dr. Atmaram Pandurany. It carried on 
religious services and preachings very much after a 
modern dissenting model, and had its hymn-book and 
chapels. Like the Brahmos, it is purely a Theistic sect, 
but some of its members have adopted a belief in a 
personal Creator of the universe. It has many members 
in and around Bombay, Poona, and Ahmednagar ; but 
there is a general dissatisfaction, and little earnestness 
is shown among them. Their prayer and other meetings 
are but sparsely attended. 

Principal men and prominent members of each of 
these societies have much weakened their influence by 
their inconsistencies. 


Arya-samijism. 32n 


Father Goreh wrote very plainly his opinion of 
Dayanand Saraswati and the Arya samaj; and sub- 
sequent events have justified his words :-— 


“I do not entertain any sanguine hope about success among 
the Arya-saméjists, any more than among the Brahmos and the 
Prarthana-samajists. But though we succeed in nothing, xt 
we ought to be doing something; ought we not? It is on this 
principle that I do what I do. I ught I may try a new 
field. I have a great detestation for the Arya-samajists. The 
founder of this sect, Dayanand Saraswati, who is now dead, has 
invented this religion by putting false, glaringly false, interpre- 
tation on the passages of the Vedas. It is built on downright 
falsehood. Brahmism is not such, It is true the Brahmos are 
blind to the truth and excellence of Christianity. They are 
persuaded that Christianity is also like other religions, invented 
by men, and that the Bible, like the Puranas, is made up of 
truth and legends. I can hardly blame the Brahmos for not 
being able to believe inthe Bible. Being trained up as they are 
from their childhood—from the time they enter into an English 
school—in rationalistic ideas, and being thrown in the society 
of rationalistic men, I do not see how they can believe in the 
Bible. They then rely on their own reason, and are led by 
their instinct, and have fermed for themselves the best religion 
they could. But their efforts are all honest. And there are 
some very excellent, earnest, pious men among the Brahmos 
and Prarthani-samajists, and I feel great respect for them, But 
the Arya-samijism is a falsehood. Since Christianity and the 
English education have been introduced in India, a great 
revolution has been going on in the minds of thinking natives. 
Everywhere there are men to be found who are dissatisfied with 
the old religion, with the legends of the Puranas, the foolish 
stories of their incarnations (Avafars), and the idolatry. 
thingy andl be began to tell people tat Vall eae foolan tangs 

, and he began to tell peo] t ese foo! 
wie the Hingis believe and practise now have been lately 
introduced. Nothing of it is to be found in the Vedas. They 
teach the worship of the one true God.’ Of course such a 
teaching is liked by people at once. They find that the true 
religion is to be found in their own books, and they can 
embrace it without ceasing to be Hinds, and without embracing 
a foreign religion. ‘This is the secret of Dayanand’s success. 
And, indeed, he has had very great success, especially in North 
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India. His followers are to be found in all large cities. When 
I was at Agra I was told he had some five hundred followers 
there. At Delhi many are drawn towards his teaching. The 
Cambridge missionaries at Delhi told me that one or two 
lectures delivered there by his disciples tumed the hearts of the 
students of their College. When I was there lately I gave 
them a lecture, At Amritsar there are more than a thousand 
of his followers, and s0_also at Lahore. And the Christians of 
these places say that Arya-samajism is now actually hindering 
the of Christianity. 

“It is therefore of very great importance that some one 
who is qualified for it should undertake to work among them, 
I do not think that one can hope to turn the hearts of the 
deaders among them. ‘They ate determined to build their new 
religion on their false interpretation, But one may try and 
see if one can enlighten the eyes of those who, themselves being 
ignorant, are simply misled by their leaders. However, I tell 
you that I do not think I am qualified to undertake such a 
work. One must be thoroughly up in the vast Vedic literature, 
out of which Dayanand Saraswati has brought passages to 
support his interpretations. But Vedic literature is quite a 
distinct field in the Hinda religion. As I have to go to 
Allahabad for the Prayer-book work, I thought I would just 
try to do something among them. But I fear you will soon 
hear that I have given it up. However, from the state of my 
health I have been feeling doubtful whether I_ would be able to go 
to Allahabad. Now I have told you what is Arya-samajism, and 
why it is that I think it of great importance that some one 
should work among them, And I have also told you that 
T have not a very sanguine hope that I shall be able to work 
among them or will have success, but that I only just thought 
of trying it. My own idea now has been that the high castes 
wilt not become Christians soon, for the English education has 
spoilt them. Missionaries ought to convert the low caste as 
much as they can, and build up a Church. After two or three 
generations the high caste will follow them, when they will see 
the evil results of their ways, and the good fruits of Christianity, 

“NEHEMIAH GOREH.” 


“Allahabad, Joly 16, 1888, 


little thing affects tne aan makes te wore I bave been 6 


“My PEAR ae sor 
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for these three or four days. I wish to see something of the 
people of Allshabad, But ia such a state T can do nothing, As 
regards going to Delhi, X have written to Mr. Lefroy of the 
Cambridge Mission, to inquire what the present state of the 
people there, and of the stalents of the Mission | College in par- 
ticular, is; whether they are still drawn towards Arya-samajism, 
as I was told they were when I visited Delhi some two or three 
years ago, and whether it would be worth while for me to go 
there now, and whether it is the right time to go. Those who 
are carried away_by the teaching of Dayanand Saraswati, the 
founder of the Arya fami), are a very important field for a 
missionary to work in. By the preaching of Christianity 
and tho spread” of English “education, there are now te he 
found men everywhere in India who are dissatisfied with 
Hindoism, its superstitions, its foolish stories, etc. Dayanand 
Saraswati told such men that the Hinddism which is now 
practised, 3 is not the true Hinddism, nor the religion of Aryas, 
ion taught _in the ancient books, the Vedas, was the 
true li ion of the Aryas, and that is very pure. It teaches 
onh worship of the one true God, etc.’ But in this he 
bar ig ever He put altogether a false interpretation on 
the words of the Vedas, He not only told the people that the 
Vedas taught a pure religion, but he also pretended that all the 
modern discoveries of science were to be found in the Vedas! 
‘Thus he deceived the people. And such a teaching was most 
welcome to them, for they found that a pure religion was to be 
had in their own home, and they did not need to go to Chris- 
tianity for that. This was the reason why Dayanand had such 
a marvellous success in those parts of India, These people 
wi 0, they know nothing of the Vedas, the language of 
is so difficult that it cannot be understood even by 
learned pandits, except by the help of commentaries, Now, 
there are hundreds of men who are thus deceived by Day 

and are now being deceived by his disciples. I thought that 
it would be a great thing to undeceive these people in this 
respect, and show them that the teaching of the Vedas is not 
what Dayanand told them. They do not teach the worship of 
the one true God, but their religion is Polytheism, This will 
‘be the means of tuming them towards Christianity. Dayanand 

tay be said to have prepared many men for Christianity, 
“ This was the reason why I entertained so great a desire for 
going to Delhi and in those parts, and of working among these 
people. But there are among Dayanand’s disciples some who 
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are far more learned than I am, and I may not be able to cope 
with them. Do you remember my asking you if you will allow 
me to take some learned pandit with me from Benares? I 
think you said at the time that you would. I have also written 
to Mr. Williams, who was formerly at Ahmednagar, and is now 
working near Delhi, for he knowsa great deal about the Vedas, 
and he can also lend me books ; for some big books are neces- 
sary for this work. 7 
“ Nenemian Goren,” 


After a long life of self-devotion and interest in the 
various efforts made among his fellow-countrymen to 
attain to a purer form of Theism than that which was 
most prevalent among them, Fr. Goreh saw at last that 
he could donothing, He had, almost from the beginning, 
foreseen how fruitless these efforts would be, unless they 
were willing to accept the true religion, which alone 
taught the nature of God and the duty of man by 
reason of his Divine relationship. In his own way he 
endeavoured to meet argument by argument, conquer 
sophisms by true logic, and appeal to the reason and 
conscience of the enlightened among the “educated” and 
sudharalele portion of the Hindis. 

Recently facts had convinced him his work had been 
thwarted by another element which he was only 
gradually realizing. It was painfully humiliating to 
him to have to confess that consistency was wanting to 
many of the professors of the new opinions. They had 
not the courage of their opinions. His arguments 
might supply reasonable grounds for rejecting falschood, 
but could not supply moral courage, 

This was the rock on which all the various samdjes 
split He had many personal friends among the 
“educated” Hindiis of Bombay and Poona. There 
were also many really earnest men among them, of 
whom he had great hopes, and he was very trustful. He 
did not lose his faith in any one until that one’s own 
conduct proved him unreliable. He held on to Keshub 
Chunder Sen, and held him up as an example of an 
upright, though misguided man, until his acts were no 
longer capable of an apology. Dayanand Saraswati 
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he saw through from the first; for his own Sanskrit 
knowledge assured him he was wilfully trying to mislead 
others less informed than himself, 

‘While he was in Poona, he devoted himself almost 
entirely to the Bradkmo- or Praérthana-samdjists. He 
lectured, visited, argued, 

The deposed Maharajah of Satara,generally designated 
the jangli (ée. wild, uncultivated forest) Raja, was a 
member of the Brahmo samaj, on whom he often called 
while he was living in exile in Poona. But he found 
he could do nothing for him. The Maharajah would lose 
his temper. Once he threatened to throw Fr, Goreh’s 
Bible into the street, because he quoted it. Fr. Goreh 
saw argument would avail little where there was no 
attempt at a desire to learn, 

The Prarthana samaj opened a Hindu orphanage at 
Pand ir while the Rev. N. V. Athawale was there 
asan S.P.G. missionary. Fr. Goreh took the opportunity 
of visiting Mr. Athawale, in order to have a discussion 
with the head of the orphanage. This gentleman 
apparently was thoroughly convinced of the truth of the 
argument which Fr. Gorch used, and was regarded by 
him as a likely convert ; but, like so many, he lacked 
courage, Hearing he was coming to Poona “on 
business,” Fr. Goreh found that his business was to 
invest his little son with the sacred thread, although 
the idolatrous customs connected with it, and the 
blasphemous assumptions of Divinity involved in 
acknowledging the boy as a Brahman, were quite in- 
consistent with the tenets of that samaj! He is said 
to have been very crestfallen when Fr. Goreh found him 
out and sternly rebuked him for his inconsistency. 

Among his letters, etc., are the names of several of 
his “ reformed” friends, of whom he had once great 
hopes, but all those hopes were dispelled. One after 
another gave up the professed principles altogether, or 
acted contrary to them. 

The Society in Bombay received a crushing blow from 
@ very flagrant case of inconsistency. Two of its 
principal supporters arranged a marriage between their 
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children, both under the natural age for wedlock ; and 
celebrated it with Hindi rites, This caused a great 
stir, for neither party belonged to the old Hindi section, 
so there was no question of undesirable “expediency.” 
In fact, it was a fitting opportunity of setting a good 
example, which most thinking men, “orthodox” or 
otherwise, might naturally expect. Fr, Goreh was very 
angry at this s inconsistency. He preached, and 
afterwards published a sermon upon it. It is entitled 
“Prarthanasamajacha Dharma,” etc., or “ The Religion of 
the Prarthan4-samajists cannot be of any Use, because it 
is a Fiction of the Imagination.” It was written in 
Marathi, undated, and contains about eleven pages; 
but the date was about Feb. 7, 1884. 

A rather amusing incident will suffice to end this 
painful chapter. It caused an immense stir in Poona at 
the time, involving legal investigations, etc. But it 
would not be fair to make too much of it, It was a 
veritable “storm in a tea-cup.” Let us hope that it 
had its good results! 

Several highly infiuential, educated gentlemen accepted 
an invitation to a kind of garden-party given in one of 
our Mission compounds. Tea and cakes were handed 
round, but none were pressed to partake, although many 
did so, On the whole, a very pleasant afternoon was 
spent. But one of the most prominent among the 
originators of this entertainment, himself a member, 
published an account of it, in which he (it is to be feared 
maliciously) gave the names of those who were present, 
and implied that they all broke caste. The result was 
that one of the most “orthodox” representatives of the 
Hindi community (himself a connection of Fr. Goreh) 
wrote to the spiritual head of the Brahmans of that 
division, the Sankardiarnye, and reported the whole 
matter. Such a case, forty years ago, would have 
horrified all strict Hindis. It is an indication of the 
advance of the times, that the “ Teacher of the World,” 
as he is called, did not even take the trouble to come 
and inquire into this accusation of wholesale breach of 
caste, but sent a deputation, giving them power to 
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impose fines of from ten to fifteen rupees per head, 
for prayashitta, or penance, before they could be 
received back into caste. Such a fine meant nothing 
to many of the wealthy, Brahmans who were present, 
and coming from the atarya, it gave the vei 
obvious impression that he either was afraid that he had 
lost his ancient power, or that it would be politic to 
name a sum that any one would pay rather than make 
a disturbance about it, and that he himself did not 
think much of the “sacrilege.” Similarly, a gentleman 
writes : 


“ One day they (the members of the Hindu Reformed Club) 
had 2 hot discussion with me and a friend of mine who held 

opinions similar to mine as to caste distinction. We acknow- 
ledged that caste was false, and said we were ready to break 
it, They instantly asked us if we were prepared to do so in 
their presence. We said, ‘Yes, we will do it;’ but we never 
thought they would really ask us to do so. While the conversa- 
tion was going on one of them went out silently, and in a few 
minutes brought in some biscuits, and setting them before us 
said, ‘If you think caste distinction is false, eat these.’ We 
replied, ‘ You eat them first, then we will eat.’ They then took 
some, and so we were obliged to eat some; but I can hardly 
describe the trembling that came over me. My whole body 
shook and perspired, and I began to think that my mother 
would turn me out of the house. I was like a person crushed 
by a mountain. I began also to think that I was as one lost 
to my family, that my caste was gone, that I was a vagabond, 
and that all people would call me out-caste. Up to this time 
I had never eaten European-made bread or biscuits. My 
friend also was much amazed: he ate two or three biscuits 
boldly ; but as this was his first time, it cost him an effort to 
get em down his throat. ‘This took place in the Monday 
school after school hours. In this way I first broke caste 
secretly among Hinda friends.” 


Father Goreh’s “Four Lectures to the Brahmos,” 
published in Poona in 1875, were followed by a “Letter 
to the Brahmos of Poona,” 1879. ‘ 

He shows how Brahmoism differs from, and how it 
agrees with, Hindiism. He points out that the Brahmos 
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give Christian meanings to terms which have quite 
different significations among the Hindiis, such as 
Holiness and Sin. He shows how they have borrowed 
all their true teaching from Christianity, and are there- 
fore placed on the horns of a dilemma. Either Chris- 
tianity is revealed by God or not. If it be, they have 
no right to reject any of it. If not, its truths have 
come from a human source, which is impossible. It 
cannot be partly Divine and partly human. 

He wrote two important tracts on the Brahmo ideas 
of sin. In one of these (“ Poona, 1882”) he points out 
that the Brahmos had lost the right idea of sin as a 
moral evil, by considering it as not blameworthy. As 
@ consequence, man is no longer responsible for his 
acts, and this cuts at the very root of ail religion. 

That certain acts deserve punishment or reward is, 
he says, an intuitive notion, 1t is acknowledged in one 
of the Brahmo authoritative tracts, entitled “Atone- 
ment and Salvation,” where the expression occurs, “The 
frightful nature of sin deserves a punishment whose 
severity is beyond the reach of conception.” “This,” it 
is said, ‘no one can venture to question” But the 
whole aim of the tract is to contradict this, by stating 
that God never punishes save in order to produce a 
remedial result, as if the writer were shocked by the 
idea of a God of mercy and love inflicting pain and 
punishment, thus annihilating God’s justice by His 
mercy. The writer apparently did not see his own 
inconsistency. But, as Fr. Goreh says, when one 
borrows money of a friend, it is justice and not mercy 
which demands its repayment. If, however, the pay- 
ment were to be made at a certain time, and the debtor, 
seeing the unexpected need of the creditor, repaid it 
within the time appointed, then he would be guided by 
mercy, The man would not pay what he borrowed, in 
the first case, in that he saw it would do the creditor 
good, but simply because it was due to him, according 
to justice, the Brahmos (for Fr, Goreh takes for 
granted that the tract represented the teaching of the 
whole sect) confuse mercy and justice, without being 
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aware of the contradiction. When they say God 
nishes sinners for their ultimate good, and not 
ecause they did 2 bad act, this is not mercy. When 
they say that sin “deserves” a punishment, and God 
punishes sinners for their good, this is not justice. We 
do not call it punishment at all when a surgeon inflicts 
a severe wound with the object of saving a limb. The 
very phrase, “sin deserves punishment,” which 
adopt, involves the idea that sin is a bad act. And 
God gives it its deserts, by punishing the actor as 
deserving of punishment. But they go on to say that 
the “real end” and “legitimate object” of punishment 
is doing the person good, Hence they regard sin as a 
misfortune, and not as an evil at all, and so destroy the 
nature of sin, Consequently, man is considered as a 
kind of machine, not a responsible agent. But this, 
he points out, is rank materialism, and destroys all 
opportunity of piety towards God, or justice and charity 
towards man. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
1887. 
A Year at Calcutta. 


EarLy in 1887 Fr. Goreh left Poona for Bombay. He 
was feeling very unwell, and thought a change of air 
might set him right again. 

Part of the time was spent with the Rev. J. Henry 
Lord, at Umarkhadi, whom he assisted in the services 
of the chapel there. But most of the time was occupied 
in writing for the press. 

March 15 his brother came to sec him. It was my 
first introduction to the pandit. I suppose one never 
before felt, or could in any way realize, the separation 
of the Gospel in which our Blessed Lord calls us to 
give up all and follow Him, so much as when one saw 
the meeting of these two brothers; so attached to one 
another by human, natural affections, so separated in 
their spiritual natures, The younger brother wept at 
the meeting, because the elder was a Christian, and this 
after exactly thirty-nine years had passed away since 
that brothers baptism had taken place om March 14, 
1848! What jweeping! But ob, how different the 
sorrow! Earthly affection could but die in its weak- 
ness; there was no to which it could turn for 
help. The love of ist, on the contrary, though it 
necessitated the earthly sorrow, brought with it a 
Divine strength, a heavenly comfort, an assurance of 
eternal life. Sorrow is of earth. Slaves of earth perish 
under its burden. Joy is of heaven, The arms of 
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an Almighty Saviour lift up the faithful soul. The 
hundredfold reward is sure to those who take up the 
cross, 

‘We must give up all for all. Earth in its noblest 
forms must be felt in its emptiness. It is but for a 
season. God, in His fulness of personal love, shall then 
be found in His truth, “In the world ye shall have 
tribulation, but in Me ye shall have peace.” 

It was during this time that Fr. Goreh wrote his 
“Proof of our Lord’s Divinity” for Pandita Ramabai. 
Until then he kept himself a good deal apart. But no 
sooner was the manuscript in the printer's hands than 
he gave himself up to lecturing in Mr. Lord’s lecture 
room at St. John’s House, especially to the Beni- 
Israelites. His large-hearted love was active towards 
all, Hindiis, Muhammadans, unbelievers of Christian 
parentage, and Jews. He was much encouraged by 
their attendance and attention, 

The space was small, but there was an audience of 
fifty people present at the lecture which he gave the 
night after he had finished the tract. 

October 6 he left Bombay for Calcutta to spend some 
time with the Oxford Mission, and thence to Allahabad, 

But it was during this time that he delivered several 
lectures, six of which he printed under the title, “ Chris- 
tianity, not of Man but of God.” These were issued 
from the Oxford Mission Press in Calcutta in 1888, 
He went over the same ground which he had often 
traversed in his disputations. The subject was the same, 
Nothing would be gained by novelty of argument 
Strength was to be found in the conviction that the 
arguments already offered were all-sufficing. 

In the first two lectures he proves the genuineness of 
the Gospels from the testimony of contemporaries, 
immediate successors, heretics, and spurious Gospels, 
The next two treat of the miracles of Christ, and their 
effect shown by the general acceptance of their truth in 
the rapid spread of the faith of Christ. The fifth is taken 
up with the Resurrection, the greatest of all miracles. 
And in the sixth and last he sums up the four chief 
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proofs of the Divine origin of Christianity ; the existence 
of Theism, which has borrowed so much from it; 
miracles, prophecies, and the effects of its teaching 
upon its sincere adherents. 

He used to express himself as being happy with 
what God enabled him to do in Calcutta during the 
six months he was the guest of the Oxford Mission, 
He found more interest in religion among the “edu- 
cated natives” there than on former occasions. 

After six months’ sojourn, at the beginning of July, 
1887, he again went to see his brother at Allahabad, 
where he again came across members of the Arya 
samaj, and lectured to them and others. 

October 6, after being absent just a year, he returned. 
to Bombay. 

He at once got into harness in, and preached as 
well as helped in the services of the Umarkhadi native 
chapel One sermon which he delivered there attracted 
a good deal of attention. It was on St. Simon and 
St. Jude’s Day. At Mr. Lord’s request and cost it was 
afterwards printed. The translation of the Marathi 
title is Etat eae once delivered to the Seints Fold 
is a_pamphlet sixteen pages, and was printe: 
the ‘Rolapar Mission Press in 1888, It was Pifterwar is 
preached at the Church of the Holy Name at Poona, and 
made as great an impression among those who heard it 
there as among the Umarkhadi hearers. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
1889. 


Karli and Allahabad. 


FATHER GOREH had thus been engaged in much literary 
work at Calcutta during the year 1888. About Christ- 
mas time he rested from these labours at Poona, and 
accompanied the catechists in their visits to villages 
round about, preaching with them. 

On one of these occasions a scene occurred which 
one who had witnessed it could never forget. I was at 
that time staying with the Rev. Cecil S. Rivington, Fr. 
Goreh, and the catechists, in tents, near a little village 
named Karli, close by the celebrated Buddhist caves of 
that name, two sets of which lay at opposite sides of the 
railway, on the hills. 

A Brahman belonging to the little village of Bhaze 
had kindly lent the courtyard of his house for the pur- 
pose of a magic-lantern lecture by Fr. Goreh, We 
arrived there about half-past nine or ten o’clock. Mr. 
Rivington exhibited about six slides of Old Testament 
subjects. The Flood was one of them. The three 
catechists, Augustinerao, Davidappa, and Dinkarrao 
sang. There was the accompaniment of the weird 
native instruments, the fom-fom, or native kettle-drum ; 
the vina, or violin ; and zeus, or peacock-shaped violon- 
cello, Fr. Goreh stood up in the moonlight, with a 
rumal or plain white towel-shaped native turban round 
his head, and his native cassock-shaped robe. He 
explained the pictures with great energy. It was a 
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hi Mined are bled the courtpasd: aad the perachion 
unk assem! in ing 
was not over until half-past eleven. One Habeas tae 
leaning on a sack of corn, with his chin in his hands, 
scowling at Fr. Goreh, with a truly savage expression on 
his face ; but the general impression was most favour- 


able, 

A “Sastribowa” who was present, and had been to 
Benares, where he had met a Sastri friend of Fr. 
Goreh, named Vishnipant Godbole (whom he called 
Fr. Goreh’s guru or teacher), got up afterwards and 
said that all that they had heard was to be found in the 

ai ; but why had he changed his religion? The 
whole was in Marathi, so I was not able to follow it ; 
but I expect the question gave our friend an opportunity 
of delivering his testimony. It savoured of Arya- 
samajism. 

When I went out with the catechists afterwards, we 
were often stopped and asked when Fr. Goreh was 
going to give another lecture. One of the villagers told 
us he had had a dispute with the Brahmans, and said he 
thought Fr. Goreh’s religion was the better one after all! 

Some of the young catechists, on their own account, 
called on the Sastribowa; but I am afraid they were 
worsted in argument. The Brahman community at 
Karli, Bhaze, and the adjacent villages were not concilia- 
tory, however, on the whole, 

At another time when Fr, Goreh was living at Karli, 
almost a hermit’s life, with Siddappa, his convert-servant 
of the Shukrawar Peth house as his cook, etc., those who 
lived in the hamlet just under the great caves told him 
that if he came near them they would attack him, and 
beat him away. He used to have a frequent, if not 
daily Eucharist at this time, Siddappa kneeling beside 
him, They were the only two Christians there. 

‘This little visit to Karli, which ended January 19, 
was a source of great delight to him, though it could not 
have lasted a month at most. The wilder, freer out- 
door life, the simple villagers, the peaceful country, were 
all so very much to his heart. 
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Mr, Rivington was in treaty for an old disused and 
half-ruined building, near the caves, which was erected 
as a rest-house for soldiers in the old days when they 
had to march between Poona, Thana, and Bombay. It 
was very suitable for missionary purposes, being a row 
of three or four good-sized rooms, all enclosed by a wall, 
forming a compound, just below the village, between it 
and the caves on the Karli side. But at this time it was 
not in our possession. 

“I should like to go and live in such a retired place, 
and spend there the remaining days of my life,” Father 
Goreh used to say. One thought, however, was upper- 
most in his mind, and that was his brother's conversion, 
This desire left him no peace. So in July, 1889, he 
again went to Allahabad. There was a new attraction 
there now. His daughter had left the Zenana Mission 
work at Amritsar, and was permanently working at the 
Hospital in Allahabad, so brother and daughter were in 
the same town. This caused Allahabad to be for ever 
afterwards a kind of home to go to, where he would find 
rest with his daughter. He was staying in a house in 
the compound of St. Paul’s Divinity School, of which 
his friend, the Rev. Dr. W. Hooper, was the Principal. 
True to his Hindiism, his brother never admitted him to 
his house as a guest. They would even argue together 
sitting outside of it. 

He did not waste his time. Discussions with his 
brother, lectures to others; sometimes hope, sometimes 
despair ! 

‘he discussions with his brother as to God's fore- 
knowledge were becoming well known, and the talk of 
the Hindi gentlemen of the place and students at the 
Government College, The latter asked Mr. Dana, the 
Baptist missionary, to give a lecture on the subject. 
Fr. Goreh therefore determined to try to bring the 
question to an issue by inviting his brother to this 
lecture, feeling confident that many among the most 
learned of the assembled students would acknowledge 
that Fr. Goreh was in the right, He had no doubt his 
brother would be convinced and give in. He was in 
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great spirits, having already had some success in con- 
versation with others. He was now going to make his 
final effort. Yet would his spirits often fail. Then he 
sank dejected. Thus he writes of it:— 
“ vinity Schoo! 
St. Paul’s Din he Allahabedy atl sas, 

“My DEAR Faraer GARpNEr, 

“Thank you for your letter. I am very glad to hear 
that you enjoyed your visit to Hubli. Narayan V. Athawale is 
a man with whom it is very pleasant to live. ae am sorry to say 
I am very remiss in the matter of writing letters, and I am 
also often very busy, at any rate, my mind and my thoughts 
are too much drawn towards the object for which I have come 
here. Tam also, as I said, very busy—busy in thinking, busy 
in writing long papers for my brother, busy in holding long 
discussions with him. And going from here to his house and 
coming back of itself takes a long time, for he lives at a 

great distance from here. One day I began to write a paper 
for him at about 6 or 6 .30 in the morning, and left off writing 
it at 9.30 at night, and, what is worse, next morning I was dis- 
satisfied with what I had \¥ritten, and tore it all up and wrote 
another paper! I am trying very hard and very perseveringly 
to convince him of one point. 

“The reason is this, that I consider this as my /ast attempt. I 
have been trying to persuade him for the last thirty or twenty- 
eight years. I generally tried to see him once a year, and 
spent with him each time two or three weeks, and I have said 
everything to him that I could say. And this is the /ast time 
that I mean to try. But if I fail in this attempt, 1 shall have 
to shut my mouth thenceforth to the end of my life, I shail 
not have to say a word to him to the end of my life! That is 
the reason why Y ame bent to do Si eee his ee 
thank you very much for remem! your prayers, 

T hope you weil continue to pres | had just returned from a 
visit to him last evening when I got your letter. Your letter 


was miscarried. 
“ Yours affectionately, 
“NEHEMIAH GoREH,” 


The lecture duly came off, September 14. Dr. Thibaut, 
one of the Professors in the College, took the chair. Mr. 
Dann was thoroughly at one with F Fr. Goreh, which gave 
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him great encouragement. After Mr. Dann finished, 
Fr, Goreh read a paper. ‘There was a good attendance, 
chiefly of the students of the College, who requested 
Mr. Dann to give it, and it was held in the College itself. 
Several rose and spoke afterwards, and the discussion 
was adjourned to the 18th. 

He himself gives an account of this meeting in a letter 
to the Cowley Fathers at Bombay :-— 


“On that day again several men spoke. They talked non- 
sense, Then Mr, Dann and myself were allowed to explain 
ourselves. But the real good came out of what the Chairman 
(Dr. Thibaut) spoke at the end. He distinctly and plainly 
supported me; and as he is considered a very learned man, 
and the Students entertain very high opinions about him, his 
speech had a great effect upon them, and even those who spoke 
against me, and talked nonsense, seemed to be converted by 
his speech, My brother was present at both the meetings, and 
he also spoke on the first day. I do not think that even the 
speech of the learned Professor has convinced him. There is 
only one thing left for me to do. I am going to write what 
I said at the second meeting, and Mr. Dann has given me a 
hope that my paper will be published in the Judian Evangelical 
Review, And then I hope many learned and sensible men 
like Dr. Thibaut will read it, and, I hope, will support it, and 
then I hope it will have some effect on my brother. I have 
discovered how very weak-minded educated natives are. I 
made several of them judges in the discussion that has been 
going on between me and my brother, I explained to them 
the subject fully ; and when I explain it to them they see it 
clearly and accept all what I say. But when my brother puts 
them some puzzling questions they get puzzled and say they 
cannot decide! This they have done again and again! It 
seems that they have no power of thinking and judging them- 
selves! They are like children ! 

“Tam now writing out the paper which I have mentioned. 
T have stopped discussions with my brother. 

“Love to Mr. Rivington and Mr. Nanson. 

“ Yours affectionately, 
“ Nenemian GOREH,” 


He accordingly wrote out the paper under the 
heading of “God's Foreknowledge does not deprive Man 
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Press, 


He wrote very sadly to me on the 26th, “All my 
efforts for my brother have been in vain! I think of 
leaving Allahabad in a few days.” He seems to have 
placed great confidence in his brother’s being convinced 
by the learned speeches of Dr. Thibaut, who so distinctly 
su, red him, 

e result was one of his characteristic gloomy letters 
to Fr. Page, in which he bewails his uselessness, and 
thinks he had better perhaps “ spend his few remaining 
days in a place like Chanda.” 


“T have not even seen Mr. Jacob,” he adds, “ now for some 
years, but from what I know of him I think he will gladly keep 
me near him, And if I live with him my expenses will be very 
small, I could live on about Rs. x0 a month there [#. less 
than thirteen shillings, according to the rate of exchange at that 
Sate], I shall not have to keep a servant there, and my food, 
which is dhal [a kind of pulse] and rice, will not cost much. 
can give up cocoa, which is most expensive article, and 
there is nothing now to keep mehere. I cannot now tell you in 
detail what I have done here. But in most remarkable manners 
I met with failure in everything I did! As I said before, God 
wishes to show me that He is not with me, that I shall not have 
success in anything that I attempt,” 


Poor man! It was not that he lost faith in God; 
but he really believed he was too unfit to be used as 
His instrument, and was being punished for presuming 
to consider he might have been so chosen. His disap- 
pointment arose from his relying too much upon reason 
and argument. His personal love to God was intense, 
but he failed to realize love as the only power which 
could in any case draw the human soul to God. He 
said in his early years to Max Miller that the great 
charm of Christianity was its purity. This had probably 
so unconsciously moved himself that when he had to 
act as a champion for the faith he felt no need of 
anything but argumentative demonstration, leaving 
Christianity to assert its Divine sublimity by its own 
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presentation, Such a vision did not seem to need a 
human voice to interpret it. 

His letter telling of his failure was most sad! It is 
comforting to know that he wrote another letter on the 
very same day in a more cheerful strain. It had refer- 
ence to his various publications, which were then being 
collected for the S.S.J.E. Library, that they might be 
bound together. We can sce plainly what a safety- 
valve his letters were for his feelings. When he began 
to write, all his doubts, difficulties, and troubles came 
before him as phantoms, That one from which the last 
extract is taken is one of sixteen pages, but it is simply 
a repetition of a number of others. There is one only 
exception, I think, and this should be mentioned, as 
otherwise what he says of God’s having forsaken him 
would be very shocking. He incidentally alludes to a 
certain unspecified temptation coming with terrific force 
asa direct attack of Satan, “a thorn in the flesh,” but 
apparently not given way to. Whatever this temptation 
may have been, it appears to have been so hideous that 
he felt himself punished for it by God’s removing His 
aid from him in his endeavours to help others spiritually. 
Yet surely temptations are the means whereby we are 
strengthened and perfected for the sake of No 
temptations, however great and terrible, will make God 
remove His love, but the patient endurance of tempta- 
tions is the process by which we become able to win 
others to that love. Christ bore all temptations that 
He might succour us. So now we must bear tempta- 
tions if we are to be the instruments of His loving power. 
‘Yes! and we often prevail the most when we seem to 
ourselves to fail. é 

As the latter end of Job was greater than his begin- 
ning, so shall it even be with those who are sorely tried, 
ia continue steadfast, as Fr. Goreh did, in the love of 

jesus. 

Before the end of November he had left Allahabad. 
He came again to Poona. His unfortunate experience 
during the preceding few months there had left a 
marked change in his character. He was convinced 
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of the correctness of his own arguments, and evidently 
had a perfectly clear comprehension of the subject of 
his controversy with his brother, but he cou/d not under- 
stand how people did not see it in the same lucid way. 
If the subject were referred to, as of course it often was, 
as a mystery beyond human comprehension, he would 
say, “That is what I don’t understand in you. Where 
is the mystery? To me there is no mystery at all 
about it. It is as clear as the day. I don’t know what 
you all mean by calling it a mystery.” And then he 
would relapse into silence, as if he were hurt, and all 
were plotting against him! It was a very sad time of 
mental anxiety, and evidently affected his general health. 

‘We do not sufficiently realize the difference between 
God’s nature and our own. Especially are we apt to 
lose sight of this by continuous reasoning upon Divine 
truths. Instead of there being no mystery in the 
subject which Fr. Goreh elaborates with so much care, 
there could not but be mystery. Everything enshrines 
a mystery in which God and man are brought together, 
for the Godhead and the manhood are incommensurable. 
Nothing is mysterious, merely as people are apt to 
think, because it is obscure ; but everything is mysterious 
which involves a combination of Divine and human 
action. Any view of any truth connected with the 
Incarnation must be erroncous if it docs not involve a 
mystery which human reason cannot solve. It is none 
the less certain because of the mystery being insolvable, 
but if it does not contain a mystery it cannot be true. 
If it were not a mystery, it would not be a matter of 
faith. If it were not a mystery, it would not be an 
object of love. If it were not a mystery, it would not 
be a ground of hope. Fr. Goreh suffered himself to be so 
much chained by his reason in discussing supernatural 
truth that he failed to see this, and this left him with 
the joy of faith clouded, although he held firmly the 
substance of the faith amidst all discouragements, 

The nature of man is not inferior to the nature of God 
8 as to be capable of absorption into the Divine nature, 
or clevation toa position of equality. The human nature 
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in itself is essentially opposite to the Divine nature, 
although the person of man was created in the image of 
the Divine personality, and the nature of man was formed 
by the power of God to be the instrument through which 
man's personality should act for the accomplishment of 
God’s will. God’s nature is eternal, infinite, active, 
self-existent, He is the Creator, Man's nature is 
transitory, finite, passive, dependent upon God's word. 
Man is the head of creation, but he is only a creature. 
Man exists in the created world, and has no power of 
action save through the instrumentality of the creatures 
which God has given for his discipline and delight. 
God exists in Himself alone. He is not in the world, 
but the world is in Him. Man is in the world, acting as 
it were from his own personality as a point which has 
neither parts nor magnitude, but possessing a mind 
with power of extension so as to reach to the indefinite 
limits of time and space by experience and imagination. 
Nevertheless, man as a creature existing in the world can 
form no imagination of that which is nd the limits 
of creation and the possibility of his experience. God, 
as existing not in the finite world, but in His own 
spiritual glory, is not limited by any succession in time 
or extension in space. His mind does not travel through 
space as a chamber wherein He dwells, but He projects 
His mind by His word so as to give existence to space, 
that its apparent but unreal extension may be the 
mirror of purposes existing in the profundity of His own 
adorable will ; and to time, that its successive phenomena 
may work out the purposes of His eternal glory. 
Creation is not the measure of His power ; but the 
possibilities of creation are originated by His Word, 
which created all in the beginning, and there is no 
power for good or for evil in the created world which 
ia not derived from His eternal Almightiness. The 
creature is outside of God, and all is good which corre- 
sponds with the eternal will of God, the all-holy source 
of every power, whereas all is evil wherein the free will 
of the creature acts in violation of the eternal word of 
the Creator. 
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God's nature in Himself is beyond being a mystery. 
It is ait er inconceivable, and yet we can perceive 
its necessity, for without it creatures which we find 
around us would be an impossibility, It is the com- 
bination of the two natures—that of the Creator and 
that of the creature—which is a mystery, for it is the 
combination of two contradictory principles. 

The manifestation of the infinite to our apprehension 
by means of the finite must always be a mystery. “The 
invisible things of God from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made, even His eternal power and Godhead.” Creation is 
a mystery, whereby the Word of the infinite God calls into 
existence a finite world (Rom. i. 20), outside of Himself, 
and capable of entering into moral relationships towards 
Himself, The Incarnation is a mystery—God manifest 
in the flesh—for thereby the infinite God assumes the 
limitations of a created nature without abandoning His 
own infinite perfections. All the consequences of the 
Incarnation are a mystery, for the sacraments of the 
Gospel are the extension of the Incarnation, and God is 
present in them, not merely by sovereign power from 
without, but by regenerating and inherent grace, lifting 
up the creature by the communication of the Body of 
Christ and the power of the indwelling Spirit to the 
fellowship of His glory, wherein creation shall be per- 
fected. The consummation of ali things is a mystery, 
for therein the eternal relationship between the Creator 
and the creature is set before us “both in them that are 
saved and in them that are lost ;” the blessedness of 
the saints who are taken up as the members of Christ, 
that they may dwell in God and God in them, and also 
the doom of the lost, who, in their moral probation, 
have followed their own will, and disobeyed the word. 
of the Creator, and therefore must be left outside of 
God in the craving void of a created consciousness, 
because they have rejected the spiritual fulness whereby 
she wore ited freer oenete would a have lifted them up to 

i participation ¢ Divine nature, 

Every relationship and act wherein Godhead and 
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manhood are involved must be 2 mystery, from the 
original act of creation until the removal of the veil by 
the perfect illumination of man’s soul in the final glory 
of the vision of God. 

“For now we see through a glass, darkly; but then 
face to face: now I know in part; but then shall I 
know even as also I am known” (1 Cor. xiii. 12). 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


1889-1893. 
His Last Writings. 


MENTION has been made of Fr, Goreh’s strong protest 

inst the members of the Prathana samaj claiming 

‘ukaram, the popular Marathi poet, as being a precursor 
of their views on Hindi reform, and a Theist. 

Towards the end of 1886 he made a very close study 
of Tukaram's works, and in 1892 published a tractate 
of a hundred pages, which was issued by the S.P.C.K. 
In this he clearly shows that Tukaram was a Vedantist, 
and his poems steeped with Advaitism. The tract 
was entitled, “The Tenets of Tukaram,” written in 
Marathi, and dedicated or addressed to the members of 
the Brahmo- and Prarthand-samajes of Maharashtra. 
He wished this work to live as an abiding memorial. 

Another was the result of his controversy with his 
brother, Govind Pandit, on “God's Foreknowledge and 
Man’s Free-will” On this subject he published three 
papers: one under a similarly expressed, but differently 
worded title, printed at the Allahabad Mission Press in 
1886, followed by a Hindi translation of the same, 
which was issued from the same house; and a third, 
which was printed in the Jndian Church Quarterly 
Review of April and October, 1894, with an appendix 
and criticisms. 

For twenty years he upon this one subsidiary 
point in argument with his er, He felt it to be an 
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unassailable truth, on the acceptance of which a complete 
acceptance of Christianity must follow as a necessary 
corollary. He did not perceive that something more 
than a solitary truth is necessary to lead the intellect in 
the way of light. There must be the living truth, in its 
complete, organic vitality. This alone can illuminate the 
mind and move the soul, so that the loving heart may 
accept the demonstrations of the intellect. This, then, 
was the object of his visits to his brother at Allahabad 
and the subject of his lectures in that city. 

No one could have studied the subject more than he 
did himself, One can truly say it occupied days of 
careful, prayerful meditation. He consulted Professors 
at every college where he was, and argued with subtle 
logicians, but everywhere he met with discouragement. 

‘Witness the following characteristic letter :— 


“ Panch Howds, Poone, January 8, 1890. 


“My DEAR FATHER SUPERIOR, 

“Many thanks for your letter of December 12. 
‘You say ‘I bave not written to you for an age.’ But I am 
sorry to say that I also have not written you for an age; I find 
that Iam becoming more and more remiss in writing letters. 
I am getting into a strange state of mind. I feel no interest 
in anything, and if I wish to write a letter I do not know what 
I can write about. There was, however, a subject in which 
I took much interest lately, and I might have written to you 
about it, but I felt ashamed to do so, for people blame me for 
doing what I did, and I think it was very foolish. However, 
I will tell you now what it was. I went to Allahabad last 
June, where my brother lives, and spent five months there, 
carrying on discussion with him on ene particular subject, and 
people think it very foolish of me to do so, That subject was 
this. My brother thinks that God’s foreknowledge destroys 
man’s freedom, and I was trying to show him that it was a 
great mistake. I cannot now tell you what efforts I made and 
what various means I used to convince him. But I tell you 
what was my motive in sticking to this one point. I have 
been persuading my brother to me Christian for the last 
thirty or twenty-nine years, and ‘I have been arguing with him 

im the 


and showing him reasons, in every way that was in my 
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power, But I failed in every way. In nothing I can make 
him agree with me. He has been resisting me in everything 
that I said to him. But I thought that I could show him his 
mistake easily, at least in this thing, namely, in his notions that 
God's foreknowledge destroys man’s freedom. I thought that 


simple matter. And now my mouth is shut, I have now 
nothing to say to him, for I have said everything I could say. 
This makes me sad. Another thing which has made me sad 
is this: I was, as I told you, five months at Allahabad for this 
one business, and I laboured very hard and used various means. 
But whatever effort I made and whatever means I used I met 
with failure in every one of them in a most remarkable manner. 
It seemed that God was against me in everything that I did. 
At last I published a little pamphlet on the subject, of which 
I send you a copy. I gave this pamphlet to many persons, 
Europeans and natives. I hoped that they will support me. 
But strange to say tbat I did not get favourable answers from 
the persons to whom I gave this pamphlet. For instance, the 
Principal of the Government College at Allahabad is supposed 
to be a very learned man. But now see! I gave him 
this pamphlet. I got a very strange answer from him. He 
began by saying, ‘I have read with much interest the pamphlet 
you kindly gave me. . . . I think your statement of this truth 
is the correct one.’ So far all well. Then he says, ‘The 
principle of the Divine Prevision of all events, and the principle 
of the freedom of the human will, if each be evinced to reason, 
may be held side by side by any thinker, however unable he 
may be to harmonize them,’ and so on. How could this 
learned man have understood my pamphlet? The whole aim 
of my pamphlet is to show that there is 1o conflict between 
God's foreknowledge and the freedom of the human will. 
There is nothing to harmonize. Yet he says ‘ However unable 
he may be to harmonize them,’ Now, I got no good from this 
gentleman. He simply confirmed what my brother says. 
“Father Gardner thinks that I made my pamphlet unin- 
telligible by repetitions, But what appear to be repetitions are 
simply the foolish objections which men actually brought, and 
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which I have tried to answer. Thus, having failed in every 
way, I came back much disheartened. 

“But this is not the chief cause of my feeling miserable. 
My old disease has been now increasing for some time past, 
and indeed is becoming so formidable that I do not know 
where it may end, What that disease is I told you in a long 
letter which I wrote to you a long time ago, before my coming 
to England, I know you kept that letter for some time, for 
you had it when I came to Cowley, but perhaps you have not 
got it now, 

“ NeHew1aH GOREH.” 


Father Goreh seems to have recognized a truth 
without perceiving that the argument with which he 
followed it up was an equivocation. He perceived that 
God could not foresee anything that was not going to 
happen, but he argued as if God's foreknowledge were of 
an order of knowledge akin to our knowledge of past 
facts. Now, in truth, God has not a foreknowledge of 
facts as we have a memory of past facts. “With God 
is no before.” All things are present in His eternal 
mind. We are creatures living in time, and we know 
things by succession of time as past, present, and future, 
It is not so with God. He lives in eternity, outside of 
time, and co: ently He knows things eternally. He 
does not know the events of future time as fixed facts. 
They are xot facts until they have ceased to be future. 
God knows them as future contingents. They do not 
lose their zemporal contingency by reason of His eternal 
knowledge. He, as the Creator, knows all things in the 
possible results of their primary creation. We as 
creatures know nothing until it has passed from possi- 
bility into actual accomplishment. Our knowledge is 
the knowledge of that which has transpired. Our know- 
ledge is passive. God's knowledge is the knowledge of 
that which exists only in possibility by the development 
and combination of powers which He as the Creator insti- 
tuted, and ail their consequences He can foresee. The 
gift of freewill to man is a part of the constitution under 
which God originally formed him. God’s foreknow- 
ledge of the way in which that free-will will operate 
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under various circumstances no more vitiates its freedom 
than the knowledge of an explosion for which we 
are watching destroys the combustion which occa- 
sions it. 

God’s eternal, creative knowledge is a knowledge of 
powers sent forth to operate in the created universe. It 
cannot be paralleled with our knowledge as creatures, 
which can only deal with facts as they succeed one 
another and rise up in unchangeable accomplishment 
within the sphere of our experience. 

The two orders of knowledge are absolutely incom- 
mensurable. To argue from the one to the other is like 
the attempt to square the circle. An object reflected 
upon a concave mirror is altogether different from the 
same object as seen upon a plane surface. 

Man’s free-will is an inalienable gift from God to us in 
this present world. God can no more set it aside than 
He can set aside the intellectual and physical elementa 
of human action. It is true that our finite capacities 
cannot conceive of the freedom of action which is the 
law of our moral nature, but it is not God's foreknow- 
ledge which makes it im; for us to conceive of it, 
‘Whatever the name may be which expresses our concep~ 
tion of an infinite ni ity ruling in the universe, 
whether a physical and inexplicable necessity operating 
without any assignable cause in the material universe, 
or a Personal Sovereign, the Creator of all, the difficulty 
isthe same. It arises from the co-exéstence of an Infinite 
Being alongside of a jinite creature. This is a mathe- 
matical difficulty, from which we cannot escape by 
ignoring it. We cannot conceive of the finite without 
the Infinite, nor can we conceive of the Infinite without 
the finite. 

The Personality of God, acting in the freedom of His 
own eternal will, helps us towards accepting this difficulty, 
for Personality is a power outside of finite measurement 
or infinite conception, The acknowledgment of such a 
power supplies us with a basis of moral consideration 
which, although it transcends our understanding, supplies 
us with a law of conduct. God's free-will surpasses our 
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imagination in its infinite purity and all-ruling omnipo- 
tence, God has created man in His own image, and has 
made man partaker of free-will in such measure as suits 
his moral probation amidst the hindrances of the external 
world. Man, who cannot set aside his consciousness, 
both of the finite, which he is, and of the Infinite, which 
God is, gains from this twofold consciousness a law of 
Divine Love. He is imprisoned for a season in this 
finite, material world, but he knows that God has given 
him a free will which enables him to act as a moral 
creature. In this personal prerogative of his imprisoned 
soul he recognizes the infinite love which is guiding him 
amidst his imprisonment, and is ready to welcome him 
in the fulness of “the freedom of the sons of God” if he 
walks worthy of this moral probation, The tyranny of 
omnipotence melts away in the infinity of parental love 
and personal relationship. 

If God Who, as Creator, knows all things from the 
beginning to the end of time by a knowledge of the 
powers which influence man’s action, were to make 
known by predictive utterance the actions of men which 
He foreknows as God, then indeed the utterance would 
make certain the details which were thus predicted. 
But this would not take away man’s (ree-will, for the 
Divine intuition would know the operation of the free- 
will as leading to the foretold result. God knows what 
will! be the facts of the future, not as being already 
accomplished facts, but as existing potentially in the will 
as a continuous energy belonging to His creatures, 
Utterance would not in any way force the finite will 
Such knowledge and revelation would be certainly true, 
but not externally compulsory. Communications of 
Divine foreknowledge through a human prophet may 
serve either for encouragement or for warning, but they 
do not destroy man’s freedom. Such knowledge is not 

uired by external calculation of antecedents, but by 
jivine intuition of the purposes of man’s heart. Fr, 
Goreh might well say that there was nothing to har- 
monize in our acceptance of God's foreknowledge and 
man’s free-will. Harmonizing implies that the things 
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which are harmonized belong to the same keyboard. 
Divine knowledge and human knowledge no more allow 
of being harmonized than the faculties of seeing and 
hearing can be harmonized. The musical instrument 
is an object on which the eye can gaze, but the perfec- 
tion of its mechanism is not marred by the sound which 
the ear can hear. 

A general standing upon a hill may watch the cavalry 
as they charge the enemy in the plain below. He sees 
the sequence of events. It is inevitable. His knowledge 
does not occasion the certainty of the result. 

God’s existence outside of time, inhabiting eternity, 
introduces a factor into the problem which altogether 
defies human reasoning. The action of God’s power 
cannot be expressed in terms of human capacity, Fr. 
Goreh seemed to think there was no discrepancy needing 
to be harmonized. He ought rather to have said that 
what was true of man’s foreknowledge could not be har- 
monized with that which is Divine; for the one is finite, 
the other infinite. The relation of the infinite to 
human events must d all comparison with finite 
relationships. It would it its mysterious infinity if 
it could dwarf itself to the measures of finite imper- 
fections, 

The following letter, written by Canon Churton with 
reference to this controversy, may fitly be added as a 
valuable contribution to the inquiry, not pretending to 
solve the mystery of cternity, but showing how the 
subject must be approached. The editor has translated 
me extracts which Canon Churton gave in the original 

reek :— 


“January 20, 1893. 

“Yhave another long letter from Fr. Goreh. The old 
writers speak of necessities and contingencies, a distinction 
drawn from Aristotle’s Ethics (‘Eth. Nic.’ vi. 6), So St. 
‘Thomas Aquinas, ‘Summa,’ Pt. 1, Q. 86, Art. 3, and ‘ Opuscu- 
Jum,’ 2, c, 138-140. It belongs to metaphysics rather than 
religion, and perhaps Aristotle’s ¢morjmy would hardly have 
‘been applied to the Divine knowledge by the Greek Fathers, as 
it indicates ‘acquired knowledge.’ But there is a good deal 
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about ‘contingencies’ in Thomas Jackson’s works, and he pro- 
poses some syllogisms not unlike Nehemiah’s, so I have copied 
out @ few extracts for him. Possibly St. Paul’s disputings in 
the school of Tyrannus may bave taken a metaphysical tum, 
and Nehemiah might quote his example for becoming all things 
to all men, meeting the learned and unlearned on their own 
ground, as being debtor to both. 

“Thomas Aquinas, ‘De Veritate? Q. 2, Art. 12, ‘Whether 
God knows future contingents separately’ (Cf. ‘Summa,’ Pt, 1, 
Q. 14, Art. 13). ‘Notice a double error. Some who wish to judge: 
of Divine knowledge after the manner of our own knowledge, 
say that God does not know future contingents. But this can- 
not be, for then He could not exercise providence as to human 
events which happen contingently. So others say that God has 
knowledge of all future things, and thus all things happen by 
necessity ; for otherwise God’s knowledge would be deceived in 
them, But this cannot be, for then free-will would perish, and 
there would be no need of seeking counsel. Moreover, it 
would be unjust to give punishments or rewards according to 
merit, since all would be carried on by necessity. So, then, we 
must say that God knows all future things, but yet some things 
happen ‘contingently.* 

As our sight is not deccived in seeing contingencies as 
present facts, so God sees all contingencies infallibly, whether 
present to us, or past, or future, for they are not future to Him, 

ut He sees them as existing when they are accomplished, and 
so their contingency of recurrence is not destroyed, 

“ But the difficulty is that we cannot express Divine appre- 
bension except after the manner of our own apprehension, con- 
noting the differences, for if it were expressed after the manner 
of Divine knowledge we should rather say God knows this is, 
and not that this will be, for to Him nothing is future. So 
vide Commentary on Isaiah iii. (App. of St. Basil the Great). 

“ ¢ Nothing to Him is past or future, but all things are present, 
and things which we expect from afar are seen as present by the 
eye of God, so that with God the Now includes the future.’ 
St. Augustine (‘ Lib, de Divinis Quest.’ Ixxxiii. Q. 17). ‘ What is 
past, iso more. What is future, is not yet. ‘Pherefore past 
and future are things wanting, but nothing is wanting to God. 
So there is no past nor future, but all is present with God.’ 
of * De Civ. Dei,’ x, 12 (2. ii. 21). Not after our own manner 
does He see future, present, or past, but in a manner far 
removed from our habit of thought, vastly and transcendentally 
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different, for He sees things not by change of thought from 

thing to another, but without so that things of time me if 
future should as yet not be. things present have their 
reality, and things past have ceased to be, He beholds all things 
with a fixed and eternal presence, not partly with the eye and 


“W. R. Cuurton.” 


In another letter, dated “ King’s College, Cambridge, 
February 16, 1893,” he gives the following quotation 
from St. Ambrose, which may well close this chapter. 
He is speaking of the captiousness of heretics. 


“¢ They gather up all their poison in dialectic disputation, 
which, ne oe the judgment of philosophers, is defined 
as not hat power to build up, but the intention to 
destroy. But But God i is not pleased to save His peop! ple by dia- 
lectics, for the kingdom of God is in the simplicity of faith, not 
in the strife of speech.’” (St. Ambrose, “ De Fide,” i, 42, a.D. 
377. 


CHAPTER XL. 
1891-1894. 


‘The Marathi Prayer-book Revision—Deginning of Final Illness. 


In June Fr. Goreh was still at his post on the revision 
of the Marathi Book of Common Prayer. He was not 
as happy in this work as he was in the similar labour 
upon the Hindi Prayer-book, More than once he 
was very angry that members would not accept his 
judgment on matters of grammar and idiom, He was 
certainly most painstaking. After the meetings he 
would review what was accomplished at them, and visit 
or write to learned Marathi scholars and grammarians 
and obtain their views on points on which he was not 
followed, or in which he was not himself clear. Except 
when he was too ill to attend, he never missed; and 
though the excitement of an argument would make 
him energetic and apparently very vigorous, he would 
often return home exhausted and fit for nothing. He 
even put aside important work on which he had been 
engaged. He certainly threw himself into it, heart and 
sot 


qu 

At three different times he printed his “Reasons for 
Certain Changes Proposed to be made throughout the 
whole Book of Common Prayer ;” and, with the Rev. 
S. B. Lotlikar, made a careful translation of the Church 
Catechism, which was brought before the Committee, 
There were three parts of the former, printed at Panch 
Howds Press, 1883. 


2A 
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It is well we have his own peculiar part in the work 
thus distinguished and preserved. Many of his remarks 
and arguments are suitable to any proposed translation 
of the Prayer-book into a foreign tongue. 

He was very tired towards the end of the 1891 session, 
and gladly went to Allahabad again, to see his brother, 
and make another attempt to win him to Christ. 

It was very fortunate that Fr. Benson, who was then 
wisiting India, having recently resigned his office as 
Superior-General of S.S.J.E., was also at Allahabad 
when Fr. Goreh was there. They had thus, both of 
them, the great pleasure of meeting at the dedication of 
the nave of the Cathedral, Nov. 12, At Allahabad they 
parted, never to meet again on earth. 

Fr. Goreh appears to have spent some time on 
studying the matter of the revised Marathi Prayer- 
book, and putting together some notes for publication, 
He returned to Poona for the session of the Committee 
in February, spent a few days with S.S.J.E. at Bombay 
from time to time, and on May 30 again started for 
Allahabad. Travelling was always very fatiguing to 
him ; but this zealous, loving man seemed to think no 
fatigue worth thinking about that brought him near his 
brother. Only a fortnight before starting he complained 
of being very poorly, suffering especially from indigestion, 
which precluded him from taking nourishment of almost 
any kind. Indeed, from this time to the end of his life, 
it is wonderful how he was able to keep body and soul 
together. 

He only continued about a month at Allahabad. 
The St Paul’s Divinity School was now St Paul's 
Divinity College, and from that address his subsequent 
letters were dated. He returned early in 1893, being 
always sure of his welcome. 

It is very pleasant to know that the C.M.S, of North 
India, with whom he first of all worked, and under whose 
teaching he was led to give up Hindiism for Christ, 
was, notwithstanding theological divergences, on terms 
of cordial friendship with him to the last. 

He used to remark this to us, and regret that this 
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charity among Christians was so rare in a country where 
there were differences of such vital importance as those 
between Christianity and heathenism, 

On February 2, 1893, we had a severe loss at Mazagon. 
‘The Rev. Brother Edward Hill Beale, one of the party 
who came from England with Fr. Goreh in 1877, was 
called away, after a very painful though brief illness, 
He had been paralyzed for many years, and therefore 
precluded from the priesthood ; although his paralysis, 
on the whole, seemed to become a little less troublesome 
during his long residence in India. 

Two dear friends! Both were men of great learning 
and wisdom, and, which often accompanies this, men of 
extreme simplicity of character. 

In March, Fr. Goreh came to Bombay for the Prayer- 
book Revision, which was then carried on at the Bishop’s 
house in Bombay ; but he left, April 3, for Allahabad 
again. At that time his friend Dr. Hooper was away 
from St. Paul's College, on a preaching tour, He 
writes to him a letter, evidently in great earnestness, as 
may be gathered from the use of italics, which are his 
own, 

It is dated “St. Paul’s Divinity; College, Allahabad, 
May 29, 1893.” 

As far as my experience goes (and I accompanied Mr. Smith 
—the Rey. W. Smith, C.M.S., of Benares—for several years in 
his preaching in cold weather in villages in Benares district), 
preaching to village people is like sowing seed ‘by the wayside.’ 
They are very ignorant, and do not understand what is said to 
them. They dv #ot care fo hear, "They come to hear you (and 
sometimes they do not even that) drcumse you go to speak to 
them. I do not know whether you follow the custom of the 
missionaries who preceded you in Jabalpar? Their custom 
‘was, when they went to a village, to get the Kotwal of the village 
to collect the people of the village. 

“Moreqver, the village people, as a rule, certainly are not in 
earnest, Now, to talk, to argue, with even one man who is 
somewhat educated and intelligent, and who understands what is 
said, and who is, moreover, in earnest, is of far more importance 
Bea to tall with “2 tnmndred each men as I have described 
above.” 
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He then proceeds to ask Dr. Hooper if he could 
come and spend four days with him, to help him to 
try and convince his brother, Govindrao Goreh, on the 
great question of the Divine foreknowledge as not 
making man’s freedom impossible ; pleading that such 
a visit would be the best part of Dr. Hooper’s four 
months’ preaching tour, and a “most important 
missionary work.” He continues :— 


“My brother és an intelligent man. Then, Ae is in earnest, 
Do not misunderstand me when I say this, He is #of an 
earnest inquirer after Christianity. Neither was I during 
those four years when I was disputing with missionaries 
in Benares. He has not the slightest idea of becoming 
a Christian, Mor had J. He is prejudicd against Chris- 
tianity. So was I; but I feel sure that he is not wilfully 
and knowingly resisting the truth. Ncther was J, But 
my brother is very carnest in discussions, So was J. Vf my 
brother were not in earnest in discussions he would not 
have carried on discussions with me for so many years, 
When I am not here, he is always ready to discuss with 
me by letters. He is never tired. When I am here he 
always comes to me whenever I want him to come. When I 
wished him to go with me to Benares, he went with me, I 
think that a man who is earnest in discussion (provided he 
does not knowingly resist the truth) is far better than a hundred 


men who are in earnest in nothing. 
He continues his letter in praise of his brother’s ear- 
nestness in religion, adding, with his customary humility : 
* In one respect he is far better than I was. He has always 


been well-behaved, and a man of very regular life, and of up- 
Tight conduct, asall who knew him knew. Iwas very opposite 
to this.” 


He attributes his brother's inability to agree with him 
to “fearful prejudice against Christianity.” 


“At the same time, you will agree with me,” be goes 
on to say, “that it is difficult to argue on those points, for 
they are not demonstrative; they cannot be shown as clearly 
as the truth that two and two ate four. But this point which 
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I have been discussing with my brother lately, namely, the 
compatibility of Divine foreknowledge with man’s freedom, 
is as clear as the truth that two and two are four, And 
this is the reason why I have stuck to this discussion for so 
long a time. But it is true, as I find by experience, that 
men may get entangled into such great error that they may 
not be able to see even so evident a truth as that of two 
and two making four, And 'this, alas, has been the case with 
my brother... , If I succeed in convincing him of his 
errors into which he has been entangled for so many yeats 
. + « and how great will be its effect? . . . He will then have 
good reason to suspect that he must be mistaken when he wil! 
try to oppose me on other points; and when he will suspect 
and distrust his own reasoning, he will, by God’s grace, be able 
to understand my reasoning, . . . But I do not find one ofher 
person to support me in this discussion. Is it not very sad? 
All whom I have hitherto asked to support me, M.A. and B.A., 
Europeans and natives, have either gone to his side, or have 

jiven such stupid answers to his questions, that they have shown 
themselves unworthy of giving an opinion. Men who have 
acupted at first whatl say, have either gone to his side or have 
given stupid answers to him when he spoke to them, So he is 
confirmed in his view that it is #apessii/ that any human being, 
except my own extraordinary stupid self, can entertain such an 
opinion as I entertain after hearing him. If, therefore, you 
will show yourself a second human being who holds the opinion 
that I hold after Acaring him, and you being so learned a man, 
you will greatly shake his confidence. . . . I do not think that 
even if you spend a #onth in this work it will be mis-spent. 

“Yours affectionately, 
“NEHEMIAH GOREH.” 


How beautiful is such a letter as the simple, childlike 
expression of a brotherly love that remains firm to the 
end, in spite of every difficulty! Yes! One soul won 
to God is a greater gain than any multitude of hearers 
who remain as the deaf adder. But human reason can 
no more conquer the soul than the rails laid down for an 
artillery train can conquer the enemy without the guns 
and the ammunition. may lay down many rails, 
but it is only the Spirit of God which can carry con- 
viction to the heart. For this all-subduing co-operation 
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Fr. Goreh was continually praying, but he spent his own 
labour too much in trying to clear the rails of a pre- 
liminary difficulty, instead of bringing the full force of 
the train to come with resistless imp by the powerful 

ntation of Christian truth in its fulness. It is by 
the simple power of Divine love that the antagonism 
of human reason is crushed : and this is as true of the 
highest intellects as of the meanest. Love conquers 
the one ; love elevates the other. 

‘ This was a strange bewilderment, for letters already 
quoted show that no man felt more than he did the 
importance of presenting the truth of Christ in its 
integrity and its simplicity. 

‘We cannot tell what may have been the effect of this 
visit upon Govindrao, God, however, made it very 

rofitable for the whole of the Marathi Church. Fr. 

h had to remain longer than he at first intended, in 
order to await his friend’s return ; and thus he gained 
Dr, Hooper’s great vernacular and Sanskrit experience 
as to the proper translation of certain very frequent 
passages in the Marathi Prayer-book, which a section of 
the committee were striving hard to deprive of any 
definite ecclesiastical meaning at all. 

June 11, 1893. Another session of the Revision 
Committee at Poona. Fr. Goreh is in his place there. 

He had now two important duties, ncither of which 
could be neglected—his brother’s conversion, and the 
safe-guarding of the true and legitimate translation of 
the English Prayer-book in its Catholic fulness. There 
is no doubt that both of these great calls upon his time, 
his travelling, and his extremely weak health, were 
gradually sapping his life-blood. 

He remained at Poona to assist at the ordination of 
the Rev. Sadashivrao Balwant Loblikar as priest, and of 
Mr. Reubenrao Aaron Dhawle as deacon. Both of these 
are still on the staff of the Church of the Holy Name, 
‘The ordination was attended with great dignity. Fr. 
Goreh sang the Litany. He came up from Bombay, 
where he had been resting for a few days, The ordina- 
tion was on St. Matthew’s Day. 
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Now once more at Allahabad! October 14, he writes 
with renewed hopes of his brother’s conversion. 

That day month came a dictated letter from his 
daughter, It was warning of his final ness) He had 
become exposed to the rain one day while going to 
the early Eucharist in All Saints' Cathedral. He got 
quite wet. This, as might be expected, very seriously 
affected his already debilitated condition. Bishop 
Clifford, who had recently been consecrated as the first 
occupant of the Diocese of Lucknow, with All Saints’, 
Allahabad, as pro-cathedral, at once begged for his 
removal from St. Paul’s Divinity College to his own 
house, He also invited the good old man’s daughter to 
nurse him. Miss Goreh had received a nurse's training. 
His great pain and weakness made him a source of 
incessant anxiety to her, for he could scarcely take any 
food ; but father and daughter must have found great 
joy in this close fellowship, while waiting for the final 
separation. Never during their lifetime had they seen 
so much of each other. Circumstances had kept them 
apart, but their mutual affection was very great. This 
tender nursing, and the great care which the Bishop 
and Mrs. Clifford took of their feeble guest, apparently 
delayed the end. Dr. Ondekar, a Bengali doctor, was 
also very assiduous in his attention, which he gave 
gratuitously to his fellow-countryman. 

November 22, the Bishop telegraphed for Fr. Biscoe, 
Provincial Superior of St. John the Evangelist at 
Bombay, who went up at once by the night train, hardly 
expecting to see him alive. He, however, found him 
better, so that Fr. Biscoe returned to Mazagon much 
sooner than he expected, bringing hopes with him which 
‘became more and more confirmed in subsequent letters 
from the patient himself. By the first week he was so 
far recovered as to be able to go back to his own room, 
which the Principal of the Church Missionary Society 
College’ (at this time the Rev. A. E. Johnson) had pro- 
vided for him ; and, what was a greater sign of improve- 
ment, he again wrote with interest about those questions 
which were always uppermost in his mind) He was 
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looking forward to reading “his dear Dr. Pusey’s” Life, 
which had just arrived from England. 

At this time we were much rejoiced by a short visit 
from the Rev, Father Congreve, the Assistant Superior- 
General of the Society of St. John, who came on a visita- 
tion tour to the Society’s Houses in South Africa and 
India, doing other work meanwhile. He passed through 
Allahabad, where Fr. Gorch was staying at the time, to 

‘meet him at the station, He writes cheerfully from the 
Bishop's house at the beginning of the year :— 


“T have been very ill indeed, but God has been merciful to 
me. By His mercy I am much better now, though not well 
yet, . . . The Bishop of Lucknow has been most kind to me. 
‘When I became sick he invited me to his house, and 1 am still 
living in his house.” 


He dates his letter, “Bishop's Lodge, Allahabad, 
January 2, 1894." He continues :— 


“ J was living in one of the houses built for the students of 
St, Paul’s Divinity School. They are acéa houses, and some 
of them very small. The house that came to my share this 
time is very small. While I was well I did not mind living in 
it, but pas could not have lived in it in this very, very serious 
illness. Ido not know what I could have done if the Bishop 
had not invited me to bis house, but God has been wonderfully 
helping me through the sickness, not in one thing, but in many 
things, and the Bishop and Mrs. Clifford have been most kind 
tome, I cannot forget their obligations.” 


During April, the Bishop and Mrs. Clifford again 
invited Fr. Goreh to stay at Bishop’s Lodge, as he felt 
the heat very much in the native student's cottage 
which was put at his disposal, and they were going 
away to Naini Tal, “on the hills.” He remained here 
tili June 2, feeling, as he says, very comfortable, for the 
Bishop had arranged everything for his happiness ; but 
he could not get rid of a cough which had now for six 
months taken possession of him. It came on in 
October, 1893, and persisted, notwithstanding the 
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various changes of season since. He felt it necessary 
now to see if another change of climate would have 
any effect upon him ; while, at the same time, no doubt, 
as he feared his end was approaching, he was loth to 
leave his brother. He felt so ill one day, that he was 
about to leave at once, borrowing money for his journey 
because the delay of waiting for it would be a risk to 
bis health; but finding his brother, the Pandit Govindrao, 
would be unable to see him for three or four days at: 
least, he delayed until the opportunity occurred. It 
was well he did not leave when he proposed ; he was 
certainly not fit for the long journey, and a few days 
later he said he was better. The question then arose 
whether our Houses at Poona or Mazagon would suit 
him after the comfortable quarters which he had just 
left at Bishop's Lodge. Towards the end of May the 
heat at Allahabad became so very excessive, that he 
wrote to say he could not endure it; so he left and 
came to Poona, where he remained until October. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


1894. whey 
“Mela” at Allababad. 


WHILE at Allahabad, Fr. Congreve had the good 
fortune to witness one of its most remarkable sights. 


“« Allahabad, February 5, 1894. 


“(MY DEAR FATHER SUPERIOR, 

“TI am stopping here one night on my way from 
Calcutta to Bombay, in order to see Fr. Goreh, now a visitor at 
St. Paul’s College here. The Bishop of Lucknow most kindly 
invited me to stay at his house, and after luncheon sent us in his 
carriage to see the ‘ Mela,’ a great religious assembly of Hindts 
from all parts of India. This Mela is held once in twelve years ; 
the pilgrims encamp in the neighbourhood of the junction 
of the Ganges and Jumna for several days; this was, however, 
the most sacred day of all, and the number of pilgrims has 
been greater than any other day of the festival, I noticed as 
the train came into the city unusual throngs and tokens of 
pilgrimage and holiday in every direction; the trains were 
greatly crowded. We drove, pethaps, four miles out of the 
city, and found the roads bordered with country bullock-carts 
and bullocks unyoked, and families camping on each side; as 
we drew nearer to the sacred spot, the crowds grew denser, till 
at last it looked like the River Dee in Chester race week. But 
it was indeed a more impressive sight than the ragecourse, as 
impressive az any one could conceive. Imagine a concourse 
of from seven hundred thousand to a million Hindts from 
every part of India, with every variety of dialect and costume, 
gathered for solemn worship of the sacred Ganges and the 
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sacred Jumna, where the two rivers meet. The ering had 
all the’ solemnity and significance which any national 
gathering must have; one feels on such an occasion the 
enormous power of a nation, and they feel it themselves. But 
it was still more the intense spirit of religion kindling this vast 
multitude that made it such a solemn sight. There was the 
usual mixture of the trivial with the serious, as one finds it 
always in buman nature, which can seldom sustain great 
earnestness for a long time, but needs to seek relief in what is 
trivial now and then. So there seemed to be many attractions 
for the less religious, or for those whose seriousness was over- 
strained : booths, with little shows to feast curious eyes, at a 
cheap rate; a two-headed cow, etc, ; tom-toms and bagpipes 
also expressed the festive character of the assembly, But 
deeper than all this, there was one strong stream of religious 
reverence and desire, which carried all the multitude along 
with one spiritual movement. The impulse one felt to be 
nothing less than the desire of man seeking after God. 

“The mass of the people seemed to be encam; under trees 
by the roadside, or along the river. The river itself was 
fringed with boats at anchor, full of pilgrims, spending the day, 
perhaps several days, on the sacred water. Others reposed 
themselves on bedsteads, or on wooden platforms fixed in the 
shallow river. The principal devotion is to bathe in the water 
where the two sacred streams meet. Asa preparation for the 
religious rite, every male pilgrim gets his head shaved (the 
Government gets a considerable revenue from the fee 
the barbers pay for their licence on this occasion). As soon 
as he comes within sight of the sacred river, the pilgrim does 
éuja, making his forehead touch the earth, Then he comes 
down to the river and bathes; he is baptized, his whole being 
has been dipped into the Divine; he comes out of the sacred 
element with a joyous consciousness that he is clean every 
whit; that his sins are washed away; that God has received 
him ; that he is the friend and servant of the gods, a true 
Hindi. 

The next great devotion is that of the processions of 
fakirs and Hinda ascetics of all kinds, who are marshalled in 
several bodies, according to their separate orders or sects, as 
followers and disciples of certain founders of famous families 
of ascetics. The fakirs are all encamped apart from the 
multitude, on a flat and bare island in the river ; and at certain 
times in the day they pass from their island, and go in 
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procession through the crowds of pilgrims ims on their way to 
bathe, and return in the same order. , at least, I was told, 
but I feel doubtful, because there was no trace on the bodies 
of these naked men, who passed close to us (a thousand. they 
say in one procession), of their ever having touched water. 
Their bodies were begrimed with the sacred white ash of 
burt cow-dung, which spreads a ghastly whiteness over the 
natural dark brown of the Hindd skin. ir hair, I suppose 
{as it was enjoined in the Nazarite’s rule), is never cut 

the day of their dedication; it hangs in squalid-looking and 
faded tangles, or plaits, which sometimes hang about their 
shoulders, and sometimes are twisted round the head like a 
turban, Some were absolutely without clothing, except that 
of their matted locks; some wore only a steel chain round the 
waist ; some were mutilated; some had a bit of cloth round 
the loins. ‘The multitude kept very good order, and left a 
broad lane for the processions to pass through them. 

“The fakirs walked rather quickly, two and two, holding 
each other’s hands, At every few steps they sent up a shout 
with one voice, ‘Victory of Nana Guru’ (or whatever the 
name of the patriarch guru of their order might be). This 
shout went up with a thrilling fervour, There was something 
that made one feel afraid in the scene, in the false excite- 
ment and spiritual movement it expressed. Think of it! A 
thousand men, of the same great Aryan race from which we 
ourselves are sprung, as capable of Christianity as we, walking 
naked in honour of God, Whom they know not, but Whom they 
seek to please by a life of horrible loneliness, dirt, pain, and 
idlenesst Perhaps the saddest part of the fakir life is its 
professed selfishness. The object in life of each of these 
Spiritual athletes is to accumulate merit for himself, Hindiism 
creates no brotherhood, no communion of saints. Each saint 
becomes a saint for his own self-exaltation. 

“The fakirs see themselves worshipped by the crowd, 
and you can see in their faces the foolish pride of their 
solitary elevation, Many of them are mere boys of fourteen, 
Every face was ghastly with a smearing of white ashes; a few 
may bave had good features ; some were extremely repulsive ; 
there were faces that were not human, bloated and changed 
from the natural Hinda brown to the blackness of coal, by 1 
know not what ascetical discipline, But seven hundred 
thousand of their fellow-countrymen worshipped them. The 
moment the procession of saints had passed, with their shout of 
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‘Victory of Nana Guru, the people threw themselves on the 
ground the saints had trodden, and rubbed their hands in the 
earth consecrated by the feet of the ascetics, and then wiped 
their faces with their dusty hands, and touched the five senses 
with the earth, and some put it into their mouth, and many 
one away a bit of earth from the road for a relique. This 

was, perhaps, the most startling moment ; nobody was ashamed 
of this worship of the ascetics! It was ‘no cold bowing in the 
house of Rimmon ; it was a burning love of what is most 
sacred, man’s natural love of goodness, who has not leant 
where to find it. There was a full proportion of young men in 
this multitude, and I did not see any who had not had his 
head shaved as a preparation for the sacred rites, 

“There was no trace of drunkenness, or of drug intoxication ; 
there was only one man to be seen hors de combat, a naked 
fakir, who could not join in the procession, being overcome 
with religious phrensy, so that it needed four men to hold him ; 
and even they could not control him, but he cast himself 
violently on the ground, like a man raging mad. The crowds 
looked on with awe-struck reverence, and said in explanation 
of his condition, ‘He is full of God’ But we noticed that 
though he was thus abandoned to hysterical phrensy, he was at 
the same time quite conscious of his surroundings, and he made 
several respectful salaams to us in the midst of his contortions, 
which, under the circumstances, we did not think courtesy 
required us to return. I had to get out of his way, as one 
avoids a man mad drunk. A large ancient Indian fort 
commands the junction of the two rivers, and you could see a 
calm party of English officers and ladies on the roofs and 
ramparts, looking down serenely on the scene of 
fervour below, and having afternoon tea! Small parties of 

is were visiting a very sacred small temple underground 
in the fort, where there is a sacred tree which lives for ever, 
and bursts out into green leaves once a year in the darkness of 
the subterranean temple. The Brihmans, I heard, arrange the 
miracle by taking away the dead tree, and replacing it by a 
living one, annually, in the night. 

“There were booths and trays in every direction, as at 2 
fair, or onea racecourse in England, for the sale of sweets and 
fruits, but perhaps chiefly of religious objects, images of the 
gods, rosaries, etc, One very stout, naked devotee I saw 
running through the crowd alongside of the river, with his 
bands Soined, and his lips moving in prayer. The prayer is 
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often the simple recitation of the names of the gods, and is 
helped by 2 rosary. One would be praying hundreds of times, 
‘Sita Ram, Sita Ram,’ Ram (or Rama) was a king in India 
about 1300 Bis And Site reas his queen. They are now 
worshipped as god goddess. This is Process development 
js always going on in the religion of India, In North India, I 
heard that named Nicholson (General 
Nicholson, worshipped as fink Sen) receives Divine honours 
_ bow, bas his altars and gue. So some of the idols which 
“the peasants in the Sunderband worship are believed to 
represent Hindd zemindars, or landlords, who lived in the 
neighbourhood some generations 250.8 and are now worshipped 
as gods by the ignorant country peo] 

“ Besides the many idols exbiteiod ‘0 on the stalls and hawked 
about for sale on trays, there were also living idols, a boy and 
girl, or two boys, dressed up to represent Ram and Sita, 
their dark-brown faces smeared over with yellow saffron 
powder: they were dressed in robes of state, and had crowns 
of gold paper on their heads. At their feet was always a tray 
well sprinkled with copper coins that dropped in from the 
devotion of the crowd; or there would be a cloth well piled 
with rice and other offerings to the young immortals. ‘They 
were living children, painted to look as like the frightful idols 
as they could. There was one huge subterranean idol lying 
flat on its back at the bottom of a pit, roofed over. The 
faithful went down steps to worship it, with flowers and other 
offerings. 
“ Among the crowds encamped above the river were several 
missionary tents, where there were Church Missionary Society 
missionaries preaching. There was also an samaj tent 
and preaching, whose main object is to oppow brist in India, 
‘We were joning together afterwards whether it was wise 
to reach Chiat on such an occasion as this, in the midst of a 
crowd in such fervour of religion. But a clergyman told us he 
had just heard of a pilgrim coming to the Church Missionary 
Society book shop to buy a New Testament and Christian 
tracts, in consequence of the preaching of Christianity, which 
he had heard for the first time at the Mela. 

“The sad thought remains after seeing the greft national 
religious ceremony, that what we are doing to make the true 
Light known to the Indian races under our rule is so little. 
Such a sight as this makes one conscious of the vast 
capacity for real religion which belongs to these races. It is 
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pathetic to think of the natural capacity of sacrifice for God 
involved in those processions of the fakirs. What enthusiasm 
of the love of God and man might be kindled in men 80 
willing to endure hardships for love of the highest idea they 
have apprehended ! 

“A Hindo gentleman told me that in past days Indian 
kings have enlisted large numbers of fakirs to fight their 
battles, as men more than ordinarily strong and energetic, and 
fit for war, through their ascetic discipline and habitual self- 
denial, It is saddening to see the materials of virtue and 
saintliness appropriated and tuined in the service of the world 
and the devil. 

“‘When we arrived at the Mela, we met a teacher of the 
Church Missionary Society College, who most kindly took me 
through the crowds, and showed me everything. On my 
retum to the Bishop’s Lodge, the Cathedral bell was ringing 
for Evensong. We had left seven hundred thousand persons 
engaged in fervent religious service, worshipping the River 
Ganges. In the Cathedral I found only two persons at 
worship, who were offering 2 service worth more than that of 
all the seven hundred thousand put together! One was a 
clergyman who has been a visitor with us at Cowley, the other 
a Hinds layman. The clergyman read the Psalms in English, 
the Hinda responded in his own language, while I joined him 
in English. The shouts of the fakirs, ‘Victory of Nana Guru,’ 
were still ringing in my ears when I came into the side chapel 
of the quiet Cathedral, and joined in the song of the Blessed 
Mary. It was like passing at one step from midnight to clear 
morning. At Matins next day I found about thirty little 
Christian maidens (Miss Goreh's orphanage) at the service in 
the same side chapel, singing ‘Benedicite’ Here, in the 
praises of the children, was the strength of God manifested in 
weakness, It took four men to hold one fakir, wild with the 
phrensy of a false religion ; but here was true strength, wisdom, 
and joy in the hymns of Christian children: ‘the spirit of 
power, of love, and of a sound mind.’ 

“T ‘forgot to tell you of another class of fakirs, whose 
special profession disables them from joining in the processions 
of their brethren; they also were to be seen at the Mela, 
exhibited for edification and for pice: one, who for many 
years has sat with his arms lifted straight up over his head, till 
they had grown rigid, and can never again be lowered to their 
natural position -the’ fingernails in the course of years have 
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grown to be seven inches long, and like talons of vultures; 
another, who lies upon a bed of sharp nails; another, who 
carries an enormous weight of iron chains round his neck, 
waist, and ankles, When he travels by mail, the company 
decline to take him except as freight, and weigh him. 

“T had some talk with a Hindi gentleman in the train. 
He was ao liberal that I took for granted he was a Christian, 
but he turned out to be an orthodox Hinda. He said that 
caste was not part of the ancient Hindd religion, but 2 com- 

«paratively modem corniption ; that old men observe it strictly, 
but the young do not; it is fast losing its hold, he said. He 
remarked, ‘I think you have only just come out to India?’ I 
answered, “You are right; but how do you know that?’ 
‘Because? he answered, ‘you are polite to Hinds, Your 
countrymen generally drop that soon after they arrive here.’ 
This was sad to hear, but I told him I knew some of my 
countrymen who are polite to Hindds, and more than polite, 
all their lives. 

“Yours affectionately and obediently in Christ, 
*G. CONGREVE,” 


Some of the various kinds of Hindi ascetics have 
special names, according to the form of austerities and 
self-torture adopted. I send two illustrations. The one 
with his arms elevated and nails allowed to grow through 
the hands is called an Urdahpabahu (literally “arms up"), 
a worshipper of Siva, or Saivite. His arms become 
quite rigid. The head-dress is nothing else than his 
own hair, allowed to grow and be tanned by the weather, 
and twisted like a ball of hemp, called the Jata. The 
other repulsive looking man, seated on spikes, represents 
another not uncommonly scen form of Hindi devotee, 
one of the many who invent different means of self- 
torture, You will notice each has his iron tongs, with 
which to attend to the fire in preparing his food. They 
often rattle the rings on these to attract attention. 

The Urdahvabahu has his disciple with him, who is 
learning his austerity in order to succeed to him. 

The ordinary names of Hindi ascetics ar@: Sanny- 
asis (especially the Saivite) Vairagis or bairagis (chiefly 
Vaishnavite), and Nagas, who go naked. Ai Muham- 
madan devotees are called faéirs. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


1894. 
Final Controversy with Rome. 


FATHER GOREH’s chief occupation about this time (he 
was confined much to his room, being afraid of the 
cold), and indeed to the very last was a correspondence 
with the Rev, Luke Rivington, who was known among 
us as Fr. Rivington, but who, in March, 1888, relin- 
guished his Orders in the English Church and joined 

¢ Church of Rome. It was quite becoming a con- 
troversy, and Fr. Goreh was vi anxious to have it 
published. He asked, and obtained, Fr. Rivington’s 
permission (with some few provisions) to have this done, 
and Fr. Goreh was making arrangements with the 
editor of the Jndian Church Quarterly Review, but it 
would have been of little use, 

It began with the “Letter to Cardinal Newman,” 
written by Fr. Goreh, and published in that Review in 
January, 1888. The Rev. Luke Rivington had read 
this, and he afterwards wrote to Fr. Goreh to impiore 
him to come to the “true fold.” 

His answer is so characteristic that there is little need 
to add more :— 


“ Panch Howds, Poona, August 23, 1894. 

“My ngar Farner [Rivincrox], 

, “Thank you for another letter of yours, of July 20, 
which I received a few days ago, and for the pamphlet which 
contains 2 review of your book. Your former letter I received 
when I was at Allahabad, After that I became very seriously 

2B 
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ill, and I asked my daughter to write a postcard to you for me, 
which I hope you received. I have not regained my usual 
health and strength even yet. 

"T have been myself wishing to write to you for a long time, 
even from the time that I read your book, ‘ Authority,’ which was 
some years ago (and I read it two or three times, I think). But 
the letter which I have been wishing to write to you would bea 
very long letter, even a pamphlet, and the difficulty is to find 
time for writing such along letter. This it is which has kept me 
from writing hitherto. However, I still entertain a hope that 
T shall be able to write it, In the meantime let me tell you 
this, that I have read several Roman Catholic books, and have 
had conversations or discussions with several Roman Catholic 
priests, with earnest and conscientious desire of knowing the 
ground of the claims of Roman Catholicism. I must say, 
however, that the Roman priests with whom I have had 
discussions or conversations appeared to me very ignorant of 
real facts which one must know to conduct 2 discussion on 
this subject. One priest only I found in Bombay, Rev. 
Father ——, who has appeared to me pretty well acquainted 
with such facts. He is certainly very clever and learned, He 
was recommended to me by Bishop Meurin himself. I was 
glad to have met with such a man, and to have had the oppor- 
tunity to hold secaeone with him. Well, the hires +s this 
my inquiry, carried on through a | time, is that I not 
feel that I can accept Roman ‘Catholicism, What can I do? 
Could I feel that I could and ought to accept Roman 
Catholicism, I would accept it to-day. But I do not feel so in 
my heart, whatever may be the cause of it. I do not think that 
prejudice keeps me from accepting it. A man who was born 
and drought up as a Brihman, and yet bas given up his religion 
in which he was drought up and accepted a foreign religion, 
Christianity, cannot hesitate to give up that form of Christianity 
which he has embraced, and embrace another, if his reason 
should tell him that he ought to do so. I was neither bom 
nor brought up in that form of Christianity which I have 
embraced, It, as well as Roman Catholicism, is foreign to 
me, and having spent a long time in this inquiry, I even think 
now that I ought not to go on inquiring for ever, What I 
have done is enough. 

“ZT am not a leamed man. I may not be able to give 
answers to every ent, but I follow the impression which 
the inguiry has produced on my mind, and this is the only way 
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an ignorant man like me can come to a decision. If a man 
sincerely inquires into a subject, reads books on it, holds con- 
versations with men about it, such an inquiry produces an 
impression on his mind. Now, the impression which is pro- 
duced on my mind is, as I have stated to you, namely, I do 
not feel ix my Acart that I can and ought to embrace Roman 
Catholicism. 

“Tt even appears to me now that it cannot be God's will 
that we should go out of our way and undertake the inquiry 
into the claims of Roman Catholicism. In order to become,a 
Perfect master of this subject one must know all the writings of 
Christian antiquity, and must be a perfect master of Greek and 
Latin languages, ‘This is impossible for ordinary men like 
myself. You may bring some passages from the Fathers which 
Seem to support strongly your view, but learned men on our side 
may bring other passages which may disprove what your 
passages may have seemed to support. And when our learned 
men bring passages to support their views you may do the 
same. It surely cannot be God's will that an inquirer should 
first spend years in leaming Greek and Latin languages, and 
then go through aH the writings of Christian antiquity, and if he 
cannot get those books in the place where he lives, he should go 
to other places where they can be got, and then embrace a 
religion for the salvation of his soul! You may say thatifa 
Hinda wishes to embrace Christianity he has also to go through 
a long course of inquiry. Yes, ¢ course of inquiry he must go 
through, but nothing so terrible like the other. "This I know 
from my own experience. 

“I expect that many of those who ‘go over’ (as the phrase 
is) do not do so because they have considered all things, and 
weighed them calmly and impartially, and have drawn from 
them their logical conclusion, and thus have embraced 
Romanism. It is sentimentalism which drives them to 
Romanism. They are powerfully drawn towards some thin, 
in it and are dissatisfied (not out of rigid reason, but by senti- 
ment) with much in the jlican communion, and venture to 
go over, This is especially the case with women. I am afraid 
that Lady ——, of whom you say that she ‘is now a Catholic,’ 
comes under this description. Had I myself allowed myself to 
be led BY sentiment, I might have gone over too. 

“TI saw a lady in Poona some years ago who has become 
Roman Catholic. I forget her name. She had been at 
Allahabad before. She said she heard your preaching at 
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Allahabad, and, strange to say, that she ascribes to your 
preaching her inclination towards Romanism! She told me as 
one of her great arguments against us (there may be others 
also) that there is no canonization in the English Church to 
give us saints to pray to! 

“ T cannot write more for the te 

“Thanking you for so kindly remembering me and thinking 
of me, 


. “Yours affectionately, 


September 20, 1894, Fr. Goreh began the controversy. 
He sent Dr. Rivington his pamphlet on the “Real 
Presence.” This gave his reasons for rejecting the 
dogma of Transubstantiation. The letter was speedily 
answered, and as quickly followed by a rejoinder. 

‘The discussion was cut short by his death. It was 
quite useless in itself; but it affords a very forcible and 
unanswerable denial to the statement, often repeated, 
that Fr. Goreh was inclined towards Romanism. 

Father Goreh, as he himself says, had as good a right 
to be a Roman Catholic as a Church of England man, 
each being equally different from Hindiism ; but, as a 
matter of fact, he studied both, and came to the clear 
conclusion that Roman Catholicism had weaker, or no 
claims upon him. It is therefore entirely misleading 
to sg) of him as having had a leaning to Romanism. 

lace, on his receiving a “gushing letter” from the 
above-mentioned person, and in which he wrote, “Now 
I am very happy in the true Church of God, and my 
dear brother, how much do I wish that that happiness 
should be yours soon, and 1 do hope you are not very 
far from it,” the old man, looking rather puzzled, ex- 
claimed, “ Poor He seems to be quite mad. He 
thinks I am going to join the Church of Rome! I can’t 
understand how a learned man like him could join the 
Roman Church. I have honestly considered the Roman 
uestions over and over again; but not once did I 
ink of joining the Romans. No! I think I am pretty 
sure I shall die in the Church in which I was baptized.” 
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In his last conversations with Mrs. Pope, he told her 
that at one time he felt it right to study the question of 
the distinctions of the two Churches’ doctrines, but it 
only attached him more firmly to those in which the 
English Church was true to the ancient Church and 
differed from the modern Roman Church, and this 
examination gave him a marvellously clear judgment 
of the recent developments of the latter. 


CHAPTER XLIIL 
His Views as to Missions in India. 


In writing about the progress of Indian Missions, Fr. 
Goreh says :— , 


“The progress of Christianity will indeed be very slow for 
the present, and for some time to come. A convert here and 
a convert there, and many of ere So pominal converts ; 
such, alas! is the case at present. ey profess to accept 
Christianity, and are baptized. . . . But then the children of 
such converts are taught in schools, and they come to know 
their religion better than their parents, and are at least intel- 
lectually improved. What is most needed at present is instruc- 
tion of the children of the converts. And for this we want 
teachers. I must say that, as far as my experience goes (it is 
not, however, far extended), true conversions ate very rare in 
these days. At first, when young men in India began to receive 
an English education, especially in Mission schools, where 
Christianity is taught, many of them were drawn towards 
Christianity. They saw the falsehood and absurdity of Hinda- 
ism, and the beauty of Christianity, and especially through the 
study of the Evidences, were led to believe in Christianity and 
embraced it. In this way Dr. Duff, and others, made many 
converts in Calcutta, Madras,etc, But now, the English education 
seems to have an opposite effect. Those who receive it become 
Yationalistic. They have had now plenty of time to ,think of 
Christianity. And the result of this thinking, instcad of being 
that of making them believe in Christianity, is that they think 
that Christianity is only like other man-invented religions, 
though most of them acknowledge that it is far superior to other 
religions. These men cannot believe in anything supernatural 
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or miraculous, All supematural and miraculous is in their eyes 
fabulous, Again, they find many objections against the various 
doctrines of Christianity. ‘The increase of unbelief in England, 
and the books published by unbelievers of every shade in 
English, have a great influence upon the educated man in India, 
I must tell you it is now very difficult indeed to convert an 
educated (i.2. English-educated) man. . . . The firm believers 
in Hinddism, again, are difficult to convert in one way as the 
‘ educated’ natives are difficult in another way. The orthodox 
Hinds, ‘so they are styled,’ are sunk in superstition. Theif 
education in their own Sastras does not enlighten them... . 
The more religious, the more earnest-minded a Hind® is, the 
more difficult he isto convert, Preachers of Christianity are apt 
to think that such are the men best to go to, to talk with them 
on the subject of Christianity. But it seems almost uscless to 
goto such men. Such men are most incapable of understand- 
ing your arguments either against Hinddism or in favour of 
istianity. And with their erroneous notions of the motives 
of the missionaries, those who are really carnest in their religion, 
and pious among the Hindus (such are, however, few in these 
days , wish to avoid the very sight of a Christian preacher with 
were pr f Christianity, th sl 
e progress of ianity, then, is very slow at present. 
But when the number of native Christians will grow into a large 
community—and the time is not far distant; for you must 
recollect ‘that their number is increasing much more by 
natural propagation than by conversion—others will be drawn 
towards Christianity rapidly, both the ‘educated’ and the 
uneducated. For there is no doubt that, in spite of many bad- 
livers among the native Christians, the state of the community 
of native Christians, on the whole, is far happier than the non- 
Christian natives of India.” 


In another letter, written a week later, he corrects a 
wrong impression which he thinks his former letter would 
be apt to give. In speaking of the Hindis of the present 
day, he had said they had plenty of time to think about 
Christianity, but with the result that they had considered 
it only one of the “ man-invented religions.” He explains 


“Their thinking about Christianity is not of the right sort. 
‘They do not take the proper course of ascertaining whether it 
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is a God-revealed religion ; but they settle in their minds that 
it must be like other man-invented religions, and the stories of 
miracles in the Gospels are like the stories of miracles related 
in the Puranas of the Hindas, that is, fables, If you say to 
them that Christ’s mission from God is proved by the miracles 
He worked, they answer you: ‘Are not Krishna and others in 
early times, and Tukaram and many others in later times, said 
to have worked miracles?’ without having taken the trouble 
to examine the historical evidences by which Christ’s miracles 
are proved to have been real historical facts.” 


And then he goes on to speak of modern reformed 
Hinduism, and the invention of the Brahmo samaj, in 
which many things borrowed from Christianity are 
adopted ; and their mode of worship, “a perfect imita- 
tion of Christians’ manner of worship ;”—and in the 
Maratha country, the somewhat similar Prarthand 
samaj. Among those who belong to those two societies 
many are very earnest-minded. But while God, by His 

idence, has qualified them to examine the evidences 
of Christianity, they utterly neglect this duty. How, 
then, will these men be judged? God only knows. 

Father Goreh speaks from his own experience in 
dealing with the English educated classes. True as 
his statement is, it is not wonderful that his review of 
the whole subject of Christian progress should partake 
of that desponding character with which he always 
regarded himself and his work. Moreover, he had never 
visited those districts where prolonged missionary effort 
had been carried on, so as to produce an effect upon the 
aboriginal peasant population. He not unnaturally 
looked upon the Brahman as the true representative of 
India. He himself, however, tells us in two of his letters 
that it is the lower-caste population which will be the 
means of converting the higher castes when they have 
shown the vitality of the Christian Church, rising them- 
selves by Christianity to a nobility of life which the 
Brabmans cannot equal. bs 

In a letter dated May 29, 1893, he speaks of the want 
of earnestness in the village people of North India, 
amongst whom he had travelled with Dr. Hooper. We 
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can readily see that earnestness must be an impossibility 
for a population living under their circumstances. 
Christianity has to develop earnestness, and Fr. Goreh 
had never witnessed the intense earnestness of the 
Christian districts of Southern India. Hindaism, with 
its Pantheistic dreaminess, and the doctrine of Maya, or 
illusion, leave nothing real about which people can be 
in earnest. There may be boundless superstition and 
fanatical excitement, such as is described in Fre 
Congreve’s account of the Mela, but earnestness in 
seeking after truth is an impossibility where the existence 
of truth is denied. The marvel is, that the sense of 
truth is growing up so strongly in the midst of them; 
and this will find its embodiment in the acceptance of 
Christianity. 

Truth and love go together, for truth and love are 
one. So the truth of the Christian Church will be 
manifested with convincing power to the people of 
India, as they see the love which the Christian Church 
exercises ‘towards the suffering. As Christians show 
the truth of Divine love amidst the visitations of plague 
and famine, they learn the reality of truth, from which 
love springs. Thus will they learn to love that truth 
which has shone forth upon them with the beneficence 
of love, This lesson is no occasional or transitory one. 
They who know how God teaches love, learn themselves 
to love God, and to rejoice in His truth. Where the 
thought of God has no personality of love, there can be 
no earnest desire for the knowledge of God, as enabling 
us to rejoice in His love. 


: CHAPTER XLIV. 


1895. 
The End. 


‘THE matter of his food became a great difficulty. He 
would scarcely ever touch anything, without persuasion, 
for fear of indigestion; but when coaxed a little, 
with the assurance that the food suggested would not 
injure him, his simple trust would encourage him to 
take it. 

On this account it brought a great feeling of relief 
when Mrs. Pope, widow of the Rev. Henry Pope of 
Madras, kindly offered to look after him, and he 
consented to trust himself to her care. 

His almost chronic state of imperfect nourishment 
made it impossible for him to feel well When asked 
about his health, he would either describe the various 
symptoms in true Hindi style, or say, “I don't know 
exactly how I feel,” 

The removal to Mingalwada, as the house is called, 
was a great boon to him. Mrs. Pope devoted herself 
entirely to him. Each day when it was fine, or he was 
inclined for it, she used to drive him out in her carriage, 
wrapped up, dear old man, in that worn-out Paisley 
shawl that his Edinburgh friend gave him years ago. 
She either drop; him at the House, or sent g servant 
with him, when he wanted to read quietly in the Mission 
House library. He would often come to us at four o'clock, 
when he knew we had our tea and recreation, and sit 
cheerfully with us until some draught or other (we live 
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in perpetual draughts in India) warned him he must 
move. 

He would often come and spend the whole afternoon 
while he was verifying quotations in his correspondence 
with Dr. Rivington, "We also, in turn, would go to sce 
him, and sit some little time in the prophet's chamber 
at Mingalwada, but he was usually found lying down, 
or with a little table drawn near his bed. 

February 14, 1895, he went to Poona for a month. 
Fr. Relton was then in charge, having been there alone 
for six months, Fr. Goreh was not much in Poona 
during Fr. Relton’s headship, but they knew one 
another lung enough to love and appreciate each 
other's character. Now we may think of them as 
rejoicing together in a better home. 

March 14, after just one month's stay at Panch 
Howds, Fr. Goreh again came to Bombay, and took up 
his former quarters at Mrs. Pope’s. He could not go 
to Allahabad now, so his brother, Pandit Govindrao, 
came to Bombay to see him. He brought him to call 
on us, and we certainly thought Fr. Goreh had benefited 
by the little change of air in Poona. He would not 
himself own it, however. He must really have been 
better, because on the next Sunday but one he was 
able to assist us in church at the Holy Eucharist. I 
do not know how long his brother stayed. We did 
not see Fr. Gorch until he left; so I expect he gave 
all his time to him, 

May 2 was the last time I saw my dear old friend. 
I had been ordered home to England, and was waiting 
for the first opportunity after Easter. That was the 
day of sailing. How well I rememberit! Fr. Kershaw 
and I were alone at the Mission House then, and he 
and the choir boys had agreed to accompany me as 
far as the ship, so we invited them all to “tiffin,” or 
Junch, During our meal, Fr. Gorch, to whom I had 
already said good-bye, came in, and while he would 
not join us in the meal, he sat in the Reader's desk 
and took part in all our fun. I do not remember when 
I had seen him so cheerful before It is a very happy 
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last recollection of him. His sweet face was all smiling 
at the children’s prattle, just as in his latest photograph. 
He spent June and part of July again at Poona. 

Father Relton wrote, June 6, 1895 :-— 


“ father Goreh has come back to Poona to work with Mr. 
Lotlikar at the Marathi Prayer-book, the Ordination Offices, 
and the Thirty-nine Articles. He seems wonderfully bright for 
him, and has promised to celebrate in church to-morrow.” 


On his return to Mazagon he was again the guest 
of Mrs. Henry Pope, and he never left her hospitality 
and kind attention, except for his ordinary calls at 
the Mission House and other places. 

No one can be left better to relate than Mrs. Pi 
herself, who so kindly attended him, how he died. At 
the request of Fr. Biscoc, she wrote it out, along with 
many other reminiscences, which have been already 
incorporated in this narrative. 


“ In either August or September of 1894, Fr. Goreh became 
very ill, and in November tried a change to Bombay, maki 
his home with a widow lady, whose privilege it was to atten 
on him to the last. He was in constant and severe pain, but 
always silent, and patient, and prayerful. The pain left him 
after about two months, and though he got somewhat better, 
he never really recovered or felt strong enough to respond to 
the severe attacks made on him by the Hindas on some paper 
he had previously read. When some one proposed his answering 
what had been said, he answered, ‘ All that is past ; I am too ill 
for that now.” The only person he never ceased arguing with, 
both by letter and, when possible, by word of mouth, was his 
brother, Mr. Govindrao Goreh, but he died without the satis- 
faction of convincing him. 

“Once he asked a friend what was to be understood by Christ’s 
unconditional promise to answer prayer and give what was 
asked for. On being told that she believed it never failed if 
perseveringly asked and patiently waited for, he said,’ have 
made one request to God for forty-two years, and He has not 
granted it me.’ This prayer was for joy in religion, He had 
‘been converted by those who lay great stress on this feeling, 
and he longed for it with no common desire, but God never 
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seemed to hear him. He was very saintly, but utterly joyiess. 
Fr. Goreb had a ‘t fear of death, and God dealt very merci- 
fally with him, taking him to Himself almost before he or his 
friends anticipated hisend. He had been to see the doctor on 
the Sunday moming, who told him that his real sufferings were 
caused by his refusing to eat. For the last four months of his 
life poor Fr. Goreh ate next to nothing ; and there are few 
things more painful than the quietly and helplessly watching 
& patient starve himself to death. ‘However, on this Sunday 
Fr. Goreh followed the doctor’s advice, and took something to 
eat every four hours—and so he did on the Monday; and 
though he looked worse, no one heeded it much, because he 
was eating, and because the doctor seemed not to have any 
immediate apprehensions. However, on that Monday night 
Fr. Goreh passed away suddenly. ‘The doctor afterwards said 
he died of apoplexy.” 


By next mail, Fr. Biscoe wrote to our Superior who 
was in Canada, and to Fr. Congreve, who was in charge, 
as assistant Superior, at Cowley :— 


‘+ Mazagon, October 29, 1895. 
“My Dear FATHER CONGREVE, 

“ At two o'clock this morning our dear Fr, Goreh 
entered into rest. He had been in a very weak state for some 
time, and for some months had taken little or no food, and 
this of course had reduced him very much. Still, he kept up, 
and walked down here to see me last Saturday, and had 
celebrated the Holy Eucharist occasionally. Yesterday he 
was very low, and complaining of great shortness of breath, but 
neither Mrs, Pope, his devoted nurse, nor I was alarmed about 
him, and be was taking everything the doctor prescribed. At 
night he went to sleep, but about 2 a.m. Mrs. Pope found him 
breathing heavily, and he died in a few minutes, without 
speaking again. She summoned me at five o'clock, and we 


1 We must remember that there are two kinds of Christian joy—one 
superficial and often deceptive; the other dominant, deep down in the 
soul, with persevering confidence in God's love while yet the storms of 
Stan's temptations are reging darkly and fearfully ovey the natural con 
sciousness. The Man of Sorrows was the Lord of all joy. ‘As our tribulation 
sboundeth, so aiso our consclstion aboundeth in Christ.” God does not 
always answer our prayers inthe way that we expect, but His own answer 


is sure to come with a sanesifyis ere the end, far exceeding 
ali that we ourselves had looked for=-Ep. 
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had a celebration for the departed, in church, at 6.30. This 
evening he is to be buried. He was seventy last February 8. 
His daughter and brother know the news by this time, as I 
wired to the Bishop of Lucknow, but they are too far off to 
come, We have given information to all we can, and I expect 
there will be a large number at church of English and native 
Christians, We are going to lay him in our own plot of ground, 
close to Br, Beale. le had been quite himself up till last, 
and had been working at the Prayer-book, and when 
Rivington was here a few days ago, @ talk with him about 
Hinda philosophy. Please let Sir Monier Williams know. 

“'P.S.—Lord's congregation sang a Marathi! hymn at the 
grave. 

“ Yours affectionately, 
“J. W. Brscox.” 


Father Congreve, as desired, informed Sir M. Monier 
‘Williams of Fr, Goreh’s death, He received the follow- 
ing reply -— 

“London, November 19, 1895. 

“My pear Str, 

: “'T grieve to leam from your letter of the 16th, 
Which has been forwarded to me, that you have lost so valuable 
‘and venerated a member of your Society as Fr. Goreh. He 
was a unique ity, and as a witness to the truth of 
Christianity drawn from the highest caste of subtle-minded, 
thoughtful Brahmans, it will be difficult, and perhaps impossible, 
to replace him, 

“IT rejoice to hear, however, that he seems to have passed 
away to a higher sphere of work peacefully, and without pain. 
I had the highest res and esteem both for his character 
and attainments, and I consider that everything he has written 
is of great use and importance, and I hope that his lectures on 
Indian philosophy are not out of print. Moreover, I feel that 
death has deprived me, in him, of a valued friend and almost a 
brother, for whom I have always entertained great affection, 
and to whom I owe much. I was indebted to him for many 
useful criticisms and suggestions in writing my,‘ Manual of 
Hindoism’ for the S.P.C.K. and my larger work on'Brabmanism 


T access to my notes, I would with pleasure send you 
intercourse, in 
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India ; Dut Tam now, Jost sartiog on my way-to. the south of 
France, and am much pressed for time. Nor can I trust the 
caretaker at my Ventnor house to find the particular note-book 
which contains a few scattered records of my conversation with 
our Jamented friend. Nor do I expect to return to England 
till the end of March, or pethaps not till April, so that I have 
no material at hand for writing any that would be worth 
much as a memoir; but I may remind you that about ten days 
Ago, when no one in England know about Tr. Corel’ eth, I 
sent a note or two describing his conversion to Seely 
rather his own account of his hayes et ib 
Perhaps he will show it to you if he has preserved 

“Tam sorry that the necessary preparations Tor my journey 
to-morrow moming prevent my writing more, but you can 
make any use you like of this short letter. 

“ Believe me, 
“Very faithfully yours, 
“M, Morn Writs, 

“You will find some of Fr. Goreh’s writings in my part of 

the library at the Indian Institute, Broad Street.” 


CHAPTER XLV. 
His Character. 


WHo can speak of a man’s character? God knows us; 
but even those who are nearest to us know little of our 
inmost selves ! 

There are, however, some points in reference to our 
dear friend that are too conspicuous to be overlooked. 
Reference has already been made to the absence of 
spiritual joy, for which he great longed and constantly 
prayed. Feeling the truth of God's personal love, he 
‘was proportionately saddened as he felt his own want 
of correspondence with it, He had no doubts as to the 
faith, but he feared as to his own grasp of it. 

Three letters from the Rev. Fr. Benson on this 
subject will be interesting, as coming from one who 
watched him closely, 

The two first were written to a friend who, we hoped, 
would have written his life, a task which afterwards 
devolved on me; the second to myself, Fr, Benson, 
as well as those to whom he wrote, felt the difficulty of 
laying bare the hidden sorrow of Fr. Goreh’s life. But 
for my own part I felt there are doubtless numbers of 
others in India, not yet Christians, to whom this very 
revelation will appeal with a special sympathy. It may 
help missionaries nee dealing with others in whom 
they see something 'r. Goreh’s peculiar temperament. 
It will at least show the power of faith and Christianity 
which triumphed in so terrible a conflict. Whatever lack of 
joy he suffered while on earth, is now over! We trust he 
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has entered where faith is lost in the unfailing joy of a 
higher vision. 


* Boston, U.S., May 10, 1896. 
“My DEAR —— 
“In Fr. Goreh the intellectual element of character 
was distinctly over the sentimental—I use this word 
purposely rather than ‘the affectionate,’ for he was fall of 
affection. This I think accounts for his parting with his 
daughter in childhood, He was intellectually convinced that’ 
the best thing was to do so. There was no hardness of duty 
nor coldness of feeling. Consequently, one knows how full of 
affection the father and daughter mutually were in later life. 
Of course I did not know him in those early days, It is diffi- 
cult for us who have grown up under the sweet influences of 
Christian home-life to appreciate the relative bearings of ‘truth 
and love’ upon a convert from Hindiism. I mupeoee = bagaded a 
separation would not seem to be so Soange'to 8 
brow it up in the hard rules of a Brahman family, A daughter 
not be re as we should regard a daughter, and 
Tenough Goreh escaped from Brahmanism, yet the full 
growth of the human soul, with its individual affections, would 
scarcely be ready to assert itself all at once. 

“His love for his brother was intense, but I used to tell him 
that he could never convert his brother by sheer logic. Their 
disputes as to the mystery of creation, i.e. the compatibilit 
Divine foreknowledge and human free-will, never could It in 
any good. In fact, his brother was always sure to have the 
best of it in argument, for by accepting the human mind as the 
measure of truth, Nehemiah eliminated the Divine Will which he 
wished to establish. He was to work out an equation 
so as to get rid of an insoluble factor. He was to prove 
the possibility in the abstract of an actual law under ‘which we 
have all of us, Christian or Hind, to live day by day. The 
intellectual grasp of our relation to God thus rose above 
the affectionate acceptance of God’s love. God's Personality 
can only be known as the expression of a loving relationship 
towards man. I suppose that when a Hindi comes to appre- 
hend the Personality of God, the intellectual sense of separation 
Fone ite somewhat hardly to sever Godhead from man- 

hood, eters the sfocionac regpoome of the heart te Godly 
dispensations can recognize the atonement as the final 
tere depen so that the creature may become one with 


2c 
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God through the infinity of His love. I mean by the atone- 
ment here, not the mere recovery of sinners from the fall, but 
the gathering up of the many into one, the indissoluble gift of 
Divine life which underlies the mazes of Pantheistic error. 
Fr. Goreh was fully alive to the greatness of Divine love, but 
I think he felt that it must be adored at a distance. Yet he had 
also a very personal sense of God’s goodness to himself in 
calling him to be a Christian, when so many failed of the call. 
As I look back, I am not sure that there was not a certain lack 
«of apprehending God’s positive zi/ that all men should be 
saved, although he felt that God offered a possibility to all. 
He thought men stupid if they did not see the force of his 
arguments. He scarcely, perhaps, apprehended the moral 
hardness of heart which held men back within the atmosphere 
of argument, and so prevented their appreciating the greatness 
of God's love in modes of operation which no argument could 
explain. 

“Ido not suppose it would be right to say that his was a 
very peculiar mind. It was very different from the Anglo- 
Saxon ; but I suppose it was 2 very typical Hindi mind of the 
very best calibre. I do not know that I have made his intel- 
lectual position any clearer by the illustrations of thought which 
[have given; but of course he was not an Anglo-Saxon-——and 
ae must not expect a high-caste Brihman to be an Anglo- 

on. 


“ With reference to his daughter, I think he would have felt 
it a weakness to refuse to part from her, but he loved her all 
the same. And so with reference to God: he rose to the 
devout acknowledgment of God’s holiness and God's personal 
goodness to mankind, and to himself in particular ; but perhaps 
it was goodness rather than love. Such love as we recognize 
towards God requires the atmosphere of domestic Christian 
love to make itself fully felt. The home of |sis Brihmanical 
youth would not have developed this consciousness—a love 
originating in God's eternal purpose and consummated in the 
personal enjoyment of God's eternal life. To many of the 
early Fathers how much philosophy predominated over what we 
in this century should call simple piety; and how much the 
well-intentioned piety of many round about us grows wild, 
because it has not the safeguards of such philosophic restraint. 

“ Father Goreh was deeply solicitous for his brother's con- 
version. I have often hoped and prayed that his death might 
accomplish what his reasoning failed to do. 
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“So with reference to the PrarthanA samaj and others. 
He was terribly disappointed that be could not argue them 

wn 

“ But it was a letter from him which brought Ramabai to the 
faith ; and I have no doubt that we shall find his life to have 
been much more extensively influential than we are at all 
aware of. 

“He was very happy at Cowley, in spite of those fits of 
depression which he exaggerates when he writes about his 
feelings. Of course, when he came to us he was invalidede 
for the rest of his life. We cannot wonder, therefore, at his 
feeling often physically depressed, When it was cold he used 
to say, ‘But then, you know, India is not hot enough for me!’ 
‘When he spoke of not having a vocation to the Religious life, 
it was really humility. He had not the strength for such an 
exercise of Religious life as would have been his ideal. As 
years went on he became feebler and less capable of taking 
ordinary food. He felt, too, that he ought to be going back, 
80 as to wotk among his own people. Physical infirmity 
developed scrupulosity. Of course, at last he could not live 
by rule. He had to live a painful life, but cheerful amidst it 

il, although depressed. ‘Che body was depressed, but the 
mind was always resting in God's goodness—not with the 
ecstasy of a Spaniard, or that mixture of contemplation and 
action which gives brightness and calmness to an English 
Churchman, but with a sense of perfect repose in God as the 
end to be attained when this weary life of isolation and feeble- 
ness should be over. There was never any cloud of distrust. 
He did not distrust (sod ; he distrusted himself, Sore wrestlings 
with Satan could not be wanting to one who was so exception- 
ally called from Satan's tyranny to bear witness to the truth, 
‘Was joy wanting to Lazarus? He had a sense of joy too deep 
to show it. Was joy wanting to One greater than Lazarus? 
Surely not. Yet the expression of joy was not such as beams 
upon the triumphant face of a modern philanthropist, I would 
sooner have the joy of Fr. Goreh in his weakness of body, 
his spiritual struggles, his sense of isolation from every natural 

fing, than all the outward joyousness of an active par- 
tisan who rejoices in the success of plans which surpass his 
expectatiorf, because his expectation is not calmly resting in 


the security of God. 
“ Yours affectionately, 
“R. M. Bensox.” 
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“My pear ——, 


“I wrote you a letter enclosed to Fr. Page 

Fr, Goreh’s joylessness. It will probably arrive 
aweek after this, but I do not know. Iam not sure that I did 
not too much accept the theory of his joylessness, Really, 
when one thinks of his infirmity of body, and constant pain 
and difficulty as to food, and the absence of those alleviating 
circumstances which we should have, one must rather wonder 
‘wt his being so cheerful. Cut off from all family interests and 
national sympathies, he had nothing to cheer the outer nature ; 
but, in spite of all, he did live cheerfully in hidden communion 
with Christ, He was intensely humble, and yet never despond- 
ing. He had a deep sense of the Divine Majesty. He was 
shocked at the glibness with which the Divine Office is too 
often said. He used specially to remember how Dr. Kay 
paused before kneeling down to prayer, He had @ habit of 
reverence which is ly wanting in the present day, and the 
outward expression in his case was the more noticeable because 
of the Oriental deliberateness—slowness both of thought and 
action. 

“ India was all the world to him, and life in Christ was his 
all. I think he was so absorbed in India—and well he might 
be—that he scarcely thought of other countries, I do not 
mean in any childish spirit, but with a childlike absence of 
thonght as to matters which did not concern him. He felt the 
importance of every human soul as bearing God’s image. He 
did not regard India in any selfish spirit, as if he grudged the 
claims of other heathen. He loved all for God's sake; but, as 
he knew India, his thoughts were fixed upon India. He was all 
the while looking forward, with a confident expectation that 
sustained him in all bodily weakness, to a better country, 
as truly as Abraham or Isaiah could have done. He had 
passed out of Maya and its misery, and he felt the reality of 
man’s created nothingness and God’s creative sovereignty. He 
felt the pexsonal shame of man’s fallen estate as Isaiah did, 
tod beloved disciple who leant on our Lord’s bosom at the 

fell at His feet as dead when he saw His glory in His 
Cech. It did not imply any lack of faith made ,perfect by 
love if dear Fr. Goreh had more sense of human deadness 
than many have who worship God with undue familiarity, and 
mistake that want of reverence for excess of faith, 

“I was sorry not to see Protep Mezumdar when he was in 
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Boston in 94. The Brahmos are preparing in various ways 
(2r the Christianity of the future, but it wonld be a joy greater 
than I can expect to hear that some of this first generation 
had humbled themselves to the faith. It was the humility of 
faith, joined with the depth of a true philosophy, which was so 
remarkable in Fr. Goreb, 
“ Yours affectionately in Christ, 
“R. M, Benson.” 


“Boston, November 22, 1897. 
“My par Fr. Garpner, 
“Thanks for your letters, Also give my love and 
thanks to Fr, Biscoe for his letter, which crossed my last to 


acy I hope you persevere with Fr. Goreh’s Life, I 
think his morbid Tawittnoe se to his Christian position might 
be ased effectively for good rather than for evil. He was a 
good deal like J. H. Newman, in making his religion a matter 
of intellect, but he was not like J. H. N. in surrend rae 
self to the power of imagination. His conviction of 
truth was based upon a Divine consciousness which he thought 
his intellect ought Fo be able to establish. He was thus involved 
in Newman's crox as to the impossibility of having a logical 
certainty, But he did not rebel, as Newman did, against Bishop 
Butler's use of the word ‘ probability,’ as meaning and express- 
ing moral certainty. He puzzled himself over logical difficulties, 
and this kept him back from floating joyously in the expanse 
of the supernatural. He wanted to prove to others what he 
believed himself, but often tried to prove what is beyond the 
reach of human’ reason to explain. Hence his long contro- 
versies with his brother as to Divine foreknowledge. His self- 
dissatiafaction arose from his not realizing that faith deals with 
questions which are absolutely beyond reason, and that the 
difficulties of faith do not belong to the faith, but to the matter 
with which faith deals. Take away the faith, and the difficulties 
remain inherent in the matter, whatever be the phase of 
philosophy by which we may seck to account for the 

ena. 

“His sfrupulosity was not so much a fecling, ‘Ob; I do 
not believe,’ put mther “I ought to be able to prove this to 
others, and. if I cannot, my own faith in it cannot be trust- 


THT, in opite of this sensitiveness as to speaking with 
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authority, he showed the reality of his faith by never flinching 
from its authority. He lived in ‘the obedience of faith’ which 
St. Paul inculcates rather than in the fiducia which a Lutheran 
reads into the Epistle to the Romans. 

« His very learning helped rather to encumber him, and so 
he argued about and about a thing instead of being able to 
state it concisely, An over-conscientious exactness makes one 
sometimes forget the first steps of an argument which one has 
been travelling round and round towards its close. This was 
aggravated by his bodily weakness. How much our spiritual 
state is dependent upon our physique! What « joy it will be 
when the flesh rises full of elasticity and brightness, so as to be 
the sou!’s medium of spiritual intuition, instead of befogging it 
with cloudy and threatening imaginations His intellectual 
desire of certainty, instead of leading him to hasty and self- 
conceited dogmatism, was joined with a moral character of 
selfdepreciation, in which humility was aggravated into an 
infirmity. Thus his intellect staggered him by an over-desire 
of logical certainty ; his body depressed him by constitutional 
weakness ; his moral self-abnegation made him over-distrustful 
as to the security of perseverance. But what a grand thing, in 
spite of all, to Aeve persevered! He never tolerated doubts in 
such sense as to be kept back from what he knew deep down 
in his heart to be his real duty. Hence he was so solicitous 
for the conversion of his brother and his fellow-countrymen, 
He felt the importance to them of those truths for which he 
would himself have been ready to die, although he could not 
find in those truths the joy which he knew they ought to bring 
to those who live in them. ‘There never was any flinching 
from the acceptance of the Christian faith. Yes! and how 
much he did suffer for it! Satan would not have pursued him 
in so many ways as he did, if he had not seen in him a 
Precious faith, whose vitality has at length been proved by his 
endurance unto the end. Some persons have much joy in 
believing, so as almost to lose their faith in their joy at any 
rate, bringing down this faith within the atmosphere TE ca 
satisfaction, seeking self rather than God, It is much beter 
when the sore trial of our faith works patience—a gradual, 
even if a painful experience—a hope that maketh nbt ashamed 
when the whole tite’ ha has been consecrated, in spite of all per- 
sonal infirmity, to the praise and glory of God. He has indeed 
earned no insignificant position in the blessed band of Con- 
fessors, and now he sees the truth to which he gave himself. 
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and rejoices in the acceptance of that Divine love of which on 
earth he never could feel himself to be worthy, 

“Tt is not necessary to make the most of his difficulties, but 
I think, as far as they are mentioned, they ought rather to be 
put on the side of faith than of doubt. His sense of the 
awful majesty of the objects of faith made him doubt his own 
Steadfastness. He did not put the truth away with superficial 
indifference. He belicved so firmly that his doubt was a matter 
of real suffering to him. He scemed to be saying with th 
Psalmist, ‘Lord, how long?’ He knew that the end ‘would 
be glorious when it should come. He tarried God’s appointed 
time. ‘Though the vision tarry, wait for it.’ He dealt 
honestly in distrusting himself. He dealt Lonestly with God, 
trusting in Him. He was sure that the Personal God on Whom. 
he relied would not fail him. Beyond all fears he could look 
forward to the welcome, in which he would find his satisfaction. 
A dark dawn of humble fear would surely lead to the perfect 
noonday of a holy and joyous vision. 

“*T often wonder whether his brother has been at all drawn 
towards the faith by his life and death. a 

“ How little did Fr. Gorch suppose how much he loved his 
Saviour! That is the truest criterion of love. Faith grasping 
the Infinite feels the smallness of its love by measuring itself 
against the infinity of the love which it grasps. So it grows in 
the apprehension of that whercof it is apprehended in Christ 
Jesus, until at last earth is lost, and self is lost, and every finite 
thought is lost, in the adoring contemplation of the Eternal 
Father revealed by His Incarnate Son in the unity of the Spirit 
of Life. 

“Tam thankful to hear that C. $. Rivington has baptized a 
Brahman lately. May this new convert progress as slowly, as 
surely, as saintlily as our dear Fr. Goreh, , 

“A real conversion from Brihman philosophy to Christian 
faith must be a process of very gradual development if it is 
real. Every point of difference between the nebulous mysticism 
of Hinda philosophy and the solidity of Christian mysteries 
must be purified seven times in the fire of an intense experience 
before it can shine out with the purity of the Word of God, free 
from all the dross of earthly imagination. It is very different 
from the sudden lighting up of patriarchal promises by which a 
Jewish student of Holy Scripture like St. Paul could see in a 
Moment the true interpretation of types and prophecies which 
he had read amiss under the influence of bewildering glosses 
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and false traditions. That was like a tropical sunrise, whereas 
the Hinda philosopher has to escape from icebt and poler 
hears and Norwegian forests to rejoice in the sunsine and the 
fruitful vine of Israel. 
“Yours affectionately, 
“R. M, Benson.” 


The Rev. J. R. Hill, of Banda, who has helped us with 
many reminiscences, had many opportunities of forming 
& true estimate of Fr. Goreh’s character, as, during his 
carlier Christian life, he spent much time at Cawnpir 
with him, and after he left paid him many visits, In 
the many quotations from his own journal, Mr, Hill’s 
words are almost always of unqualified praise of Fr. 
Goreh’s great piety, simplicity, and zeal. Indeed, so 
conscious was he himself of this, that he appended a 
note to one of his interesting contributions (given else- 
where) as follows :-— 


“Here it may seem that in the above pages I have rather 
the virtues and excellences of our dear friend's 
character, and drawn his portrait 2s too much that of a saint, 
without balancing such statements—as they ought to be balanced. 
and modified——by any mention of his defects of character and 
weaknesses. These were very obvious to all with whom he 
was closely associated for any length of time. They were 
extreme sensitiveness, hesitation and indecision, and lack of 
self-reliance and robustness. He had of course the defects of 
his qualities, which were those of a student and ascetic rather 
than a man of action or affairs. But the abiding impression 
he left upon one’s mind was that of a singularly Christ-like, 
saint-like, lovable character, with a fascination, s simplicity, 
and a depth alt its own, As Professor Monier Williams has 
said, bis character is ‘ unique.” 


How vast will be the effects of Fr. Goreh’s life upon 
the future Missions of India! Already mention has been 
made of several of his fects ped pnt take their 
place amongst the great forces tistian development 
in that country. This Memoir may fitly close with the 
a sf yet another (vide “ Briggs’ Sketches of C.M.S. 

ion”). 


Teacher of Future Generations. 393 


“ Pandit Kharath Singh was a learned man who to 
a graat family, and beoeec s Hinga anya i, mo clone 
sometimes senseless 


has given a large sum to the Mission, though at the time he 
gave it he was living under trees, in 2 but, or wherever he 
was led. 

“ He was finally admitted to the Christian faith by Dr. Martyn 
Clark, M.C., and in collaboration_with him he published 
a of lectures, entitled ‘Arya-Samaj Principles and 
Teaching’ (Punjab Religious Book Society, Lahore).” 


Father Goreh's writings are, many of them, being 
republished. It is hoped that they may all be. He 
wi es 20 80 as to be the teacher of see generations, 

rt inted words, and partly by tl ing 
Joice of those The have learnt the ‘Christian faith from 
his lips, The widespread consequences of his gentle, 
prayerful life no one can estimate. 
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WHAT I SHOULD BELIEVE. A Simple Manoa! of Self-Instruction 
for Church People. Small 80e, imp, 1s. ; cloth gilt, as, 


Bathe and Buckham.—THE CHRISTIAN’S ROAD BOOK. 
a Parts, By the Rev, ANTHONY Batus and Rev. F. H. BUCKHAM, 
1. DEVOTIONS, Sewed, 6d. 
Bart im, Reapince Seeds ts im, cloth, 2. cloth extra, 
‘or compicke im one volume, sewed, wr 6d. limp lath, as. 6d. 5 cath 
extra, 35. 6d. 


Benson.—Works by the Rev. R. M, BENSON, M.A., Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford. 

‘THE FOLLOWERS OF THE LAMB: a Series of Meditations, especially, 
intended for Persons living under Religious Vows, and for Seasons of 
Retreat, etc. Crown Bye. 45. 6d. 

‘THE FINAL PASSOVER: A Series of Meditations upon the Passion of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Small 8vo, 








Vol. I.—Tut REJECTION. 55. Vol I1l.—Tux Diving Exopus. 
Vol. 11.—THs Urprex CHAMBER. Parts 1. and ft. 5, each. 
Parti, 55, Vol, IV.—Tu Lire BEYOND TRE 
Part 1. “gs, GRAVE. 53, 


‘THE MAGNIFICAT; a Series of Mednations upon the Song of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, Small up. as. 
SPIRITUAL READINGS FOR EVERY DAY. 3 w/t, Small 8v. 
each, 


gt 6d, 
‘L ADVENT. IL Crristsas. II, Epirany. 


BENEDICTUS DOMINUS : A Course of Meditations for Every Day of 
the Yesr. Vol. L—ApvENT To TRintTy, Vol. IL—Txinrrr, SAINTS’ 
Days, ete. Small 810, 35, 6d, each ; or in One Volume, 75 


BIBLE TEACHINGS: The Discourse at Capernaum.—St Joba vi, Smoit 
v0, 15.; or with Notes. 35. 6d. 

THE WISDOM OF THE SON OF DAVID: An Exposition of the First 

‘Nine Chapters of the Book of Proverbs. Smaf! 8:0. 31. 6d. 

‘THE MANUAL OF INTERCESSORY PRAYER. Reyal 3zmo; cloth 
beards, 15. 30. ; cloth Bmp, 92. 

THE EVANGELIST LIBRARY CATECHISM. Part 1. Smail Bt, 35, 

PAROCHIAL MISSIONS. Small 8v0, 2s. 6d. ‘ 
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Bigg—UNITY IN DIVERSITY: Five Addresses delivered 
in the Cathedral Church of Christ, Oxford, during Lent 1899, with 
Introduction. Bythe Rev. CHARLES Bicc, D.D., Rector of Fenny 
Gormpton, formerly Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Church. 
Crown 80. a5. 


Bickersteth — YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND FOR EVER: 
a Porm in Twelve Books. By E>wanp Hawny Bicxexsteta, D.D,, 
late Lord Bishop of Exeter. One Skilling Edition, x8mo. With red 
Jorders, 16mo, 25. nth, . 

‘Tha Crown Boe Edition (s3.) may still be had. 


Blunt.—Works by the Rev. JoHN HENRY BLUNT, D.D. 

THE ANNOTATED BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER: Being an 
Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary on the Devorional 
System of the Church of England. 4fe, 215. 

‘THE COMPENDIOUS EDITION OF THE ANNOTATED BOOK 
QF COMMON PRAYER : Formmag » conase Commentary on the 
Devotional System of the Church of England, Crows vv. 104. 6d, 

DICTIONARY OF DOCTRINAL AND HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 
By various Writers. /mferial Bw. 215, 

DICTIONARY OF SECTS, HERESIES, ECCLESIASTICAL PAR- 

AND SCHOOLS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, By various 

Wate riters. /mpersal $ve, 2x3. 

THE REFORMATION OF THE CHURCH OF | ge tte its 

History, Principles, and Results. 1574-1662. Too Vols, 800, 34s. 

ae BOOK OF CHURCH LAW. Being an Exposition of the Legal 

ights and Duties of the Parochial Clergy and the Laity of the Church 

a eagiand. Revised by the 2 Rig fo Hon. Sir WALTER G. F. PHILL- 

MORE, Bart., WARDES JONES, Barrister-at-Law. 
Crown 80. 

A COMPANION TO THE BIBLE: Being 2 Plain Commentary on 
Scripture History, to the end of the Apostolic Age. Two F'als, small 
Bee, Sold separately, OLD TestaMLat. 35.6¢. New Testamext, 


3 Gd, 

HOUSEHOLD THEOLOGY: a Handbook of Religious Information 
respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer Book, the Church, etc., etc. 
Paper cover, 16m0, 15. "iiss the Eesger Eation ‘38. 6d, 

Body.— Works by the Rev.GEORGE Bopy,D.D.,Canon of Durham. 

THE LIFE OF LOVE. A Course of Lent Lectures. 16mo. 25, nef. 


THE SCHOOL OF CALVARY; or, Laws of Christian Life revealed 
from the Cross. r6m0. 25. #t. 


THE LIFE OF JUSTIFICATION. 16m0, 25. nef. 
THE LIFE OF TEMPTATION. r6mo. 25, cf. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE FAITHFUL DEPARTED, Small 
Bvo, Swed, Bd, game. cloth, 1s. 
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Book of Private Prayer, The. For use Twice Daily ; together 
‘with the Order for the Administration of the Lord's Supper or Holy 
Communion, Revised and Enlarged Edition. r@mo, Limp cloth, 25.; 
Cloth boards, 28, 6d. 


Book of Prayer and Daily Texts for English Churchmen, 
gamo. 15. net. 


Boultbee—A COMMENTARY ON THE THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES OF ‘OF FEE ci CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By the Rev. 
EB Bow Principal of the London Collegeof Divinity, 
Si. John's Hal, B ‘uighbay, Crown 800, 61. 


Bright.—Works by WitLiaM BRIGHT, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the. ie University of Oxford, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxfe 

‘THE AGE OF THE FATHERS, Two ae Bu, [Im the Press, 

SOME ASPECTS OF PRIMITIVE CHURCH LIFE, Crown 810. 65, 

THE ROMAN SEE IN THE EARLY CHURCH: And other Studies 
im Church History. Crown 8ve. 75. 6d. 

WAYMARKS IN CHURCH HISTORY. Crown 8ve, 71. 6d, 
LESSONS FROM THE LIVES OF THREE GREAT FATHERS, 
St, Athanasius, St, Chrysostom, and St. Augustine, Crown 8vo, 65, 

‘THE INCARNATION AS A MOTIVE POWER. Crown fv, 63. 


Bright and Medd.—LIBER PRECUM PUBLICARUM EC- 
CLESLE ANGLICAN, A Guuietmo Brice, S.T.P., ct PETRO 
GonpsurrH Menp, A.M., Latine redditus. Swati 8vo. 


Browne,—WEARIED WITH THE BURDEN: A Book of 
Daily Readings for Lent, ARTHUR HEBER Browne, ‘M.A, 
LL.D., Vicar of Kempsford, 1. Crown 8v0, 4s. 6d, 


Browne-AN EXPOSITION OF THE THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. By E. H. Browne, D.D., 
sometime Bishop of Winchester, Bu, 161, 


and Beamont—THE PRAYER BOOK INTER- 
LEAVED. With — aire and Ex; story, Notes 
arranged to the Text. . M, Camvion, D.D., Je 
BRAMONT, M.A. Small Bue. 75. 6d, md 


Carpenter and Harford-Batteraby.—-THE HEXATEUCH 
ACCORDING TO THE REVISED VERSION ARRANGED 
IN ITS CONSTITUENT DOCUMENTS BY MEMBERS OF 
THE SOCIETY OF HISTORICAL THEOLOGY, OXFORD. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, Marginal References, and Synoptical 
Tables. By J Estiax CARPENTER, M.A. (Lond.) and G. HARFORD- 
Barreaser, M.A. (Oxon) Tuo vols. gfe. (Val. 1. Introduction and 
Appendices! Vel, H, Text and Notes). 36s. net. 
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Carter.— Works by, and edited by the Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A, 
Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


UNDERCURRENTS OF CHURCH LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. Crown ve, 55. 


NICHOLAS FERRAR : his Household and his Friends. With Portrait. 
Crown 8v0, 63. 


THE SPIRIT OF WATCHFULNESS AND OTHER SERMONS. 
Crown 8v0, 55. 


THE TREASURY OF DEVOTION : 2 Manual of Prayer for Geners) 
‘and Daily Use, Compiled by a Priest. 

Ome, a5, 6d. ; cloth imp, as. .Bound with the Book of Common 
Prayer, 35. 6¢, Red-Line Edition. Cloth extra, gilt top. r8m0, 
as, 6d. net. Large-Type Edition. Crown Sve. 3s. 6d. 

THE WAY OF LIFE: A Book of Prayers and Instruction for the Young 
‘at School, with a Preparation for Confirmation, 18m. 15. 64. 


THE PATH OF HOLINESS: a First Book of Prayers, with the Service 
of the Holy Communion, for the Young. Compiled bya Priest, With 
IUustrations. 16mo, 15, 6d. ; cloth imp, 11. 


THE GUIDE TO HEAVEN : a Book of Prayers for every Want. (For 
the Working Classes.) Compiled by a Priest. 18a. 3s. 
Wimp, tn Large-Type Baition. Croom Boo, 3. 4.3 toth bi 


THE STAR OF CHILDHOOD: a Fiest Book of Prayers and Instruction 
for Children, Compited bya Priest. With Illustrations, 16mo, a5, 6d. 


SIMPLE LESSONS; or, Words Easy to be Understood. A Manual of 
‘Teaching. 1. On the Creed. 11. The Ten Commandments, ut, The 
Sacrament. 180. 35, 

MANUAL OF DEVOTION FOR SISTERS OF MERCY. 8 parts in 
avols. gamo. ros. Or separately :—Part 1, xs.6d. Part it. 15. Part 

» Part¥. 1s, Partvi.xs, Partvit, Part Vill x8, 6¢. 














AM, 65. Ww 





SPIRITUAL INSTRUCTIONS. Crown 8:0. 

‘Tue Hoty Evcwanist, 3s. 6d. Our Lorv's Earty Lire, 3s. 6d. 
‘THe Diving DisPeNsaTions, 3s.6d. | OUR Lorp's ENTRANCE ON HIS 
‘Tau Live of GRace._ 3s. 64. MINISTRY. 35. 64. 


‘THe Reticiovs Lire. 3s. 6d. 


A BOOK OF PRIVATE PRAYER FOR MORNING, MID-DAY, AND 
OTHER TIMES. r8mo, imp cloth, 1s. ; cloth, red edges, 15. 32. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE PRIESTHOOD IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. Crown tw. 45. 


THE DOCTRINE OF CONFESSION IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, Crows 80. 55. 
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Oolea.—Works by the Rev. V. S.S. ozs, M.A, Principal of the 
Pusey House, Oxford. 
LENTEN MEDITATIONS, rfme. 5. 6. 


ADVENT MEDITATIONS ON ISAIAH I.-XIL: together with Out- 
lines of Christmas Meditations on St John i. r-1z, z8mo, a1, 


rbeare and Howson.—THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF 
ST. PAUL. By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A., and the Very 
Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D. With numerous Maps and Llustrations. 

«© LisraY Epition, Two Vols, 800, 21s, STUDENTS’ Eprvion, One Vol. 
Crown 800. 61, POPULAR EDITION. Onc Vol, Crown 800. 35. 6d. 


Oreighton.—A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY FROM THE 
GREAT SCHISM TO THE SACK OF ROME aye x07) By 
Right Hos. and Right Rey, MANDELL CREIGHTON, fate Lord, 

of London, Six Volumes, Crown 8u2, 68. eack, 


Croft.—LESSONS ON CHURCH DOCTRINE FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By S, Crort. With Preface by the 
‘Loup Bisnor oF Rocnestex. Crown 8vo, Three Parts. 6d. each, 
sewed, Complete in One Yolume. 15. 9d. 

D Hours ¢ of the Charch of England, The. Newly Revised 

oat ‘according to the Prayer Bok anbe Aubonecd Trannton of te 
Bible. Crown G00, sewed, 3s. ; cloth, 35, 6d. 
SUPPLEMENT TO THE DAV-HOURS OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, being the Service for certain Holy Days. Crown &vo, 
sewed, 33. ; cloth, 35. 6d, 
Edersheim.—Works by ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A., D.D., Ph.D, 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE MESSIAH. Zwo Vols, 
‘ras, met. 
{US THE MESSIAH : being an Abridged Edition of ‘The Life and 
TeSlimes of Jesus the Messiah.” Crown Bee. 6s. nel.” 7 
Ellicott.—Works by C. J. Etticort, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester. 
A CRITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY ON ST, 
PAUL'S EPISTLES. Greek Text, with a Critical and Grammatical 
Commentary, and a Revised English Translation. 8va, 


GALATIANS. 8. 6d, PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, AND 
EPHESIANS. 8. 6d, PHILEMON, ros. 64, 
PasTorat ErisTies. tos, 6d. “‘THESSALONIANS. 75. 6¢. 


HISTORICAL LECTURES ON THE LIFE OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST. 80. 20s. 
English (The)Oatholic’s Vade Mecum: a Short Manual of General 
Devotion, Compiled bya PRirst. game, Himp, us; cloth, a8, 
Paurst’s Edition somo. 1. 6d. 
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Epochs of Church History.— Edited by Right Hon. and Right 
Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., late Lord Bishop oi 
London, Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN 
-R LANDS. By the Rev. H.W. 
Trae A 


THE HISTORY OF THE REFOR: 
‘TION IN ENGLAND. By the 
Rev Oro. G Penny, MEA 


THE CHURCH OF THE EARLY 
FATEH ‘By the Rev. ALYEED 
fonmeen D: 

THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By the Rev. J. H. Ovarrox, D.D. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
By the Hon. G. C. Broomicx, D.C.L. 


THE CHURCH AND, THE 
EASTERN EMPIRE. By the Rev. 
ret ‘Torex, M. 
GHURCH AND THE ROMAN 
"EMSA ‘By the Rev, A Cama, 


im CHURCH AND THE PURI. 
TANS, 1570-3660. By Huwny Ovrige 
‘Waxgwan, M.. 

HILDEBRAND AND HIS TIMES. 
‘By the Very Rev. W. R. W. Srarmaxs, 


Bi 
THR POPES AND THE HOHEN- 
STAUFEN. By Uco Bazan. 
THE COUNTER REFORMATION. 


‘By Avouracs Witiia Wann, Litt. D, 


WYCLITFE, AND MOVEMENTS 
R RE! EVORM. By Recrmarp L. 


Powe MM. 
THE ‘ARIAN CONTROVERSY. By 
Rev. W. the Rev. P: 
. MAL 


THE ee Es OF CAM. 
E. By J. Bass Mur.incas, 


TEE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES, By th 
How, MA. 


Eucharistic Manual (The). Consisting of Instructions and 
‘Devotions for the oy ‘Sacrament of the Altar, From various sources. 
‘gamo, cloth gilt, red edges. 23, Cheap Edition, limp cloth, 9d. 


Farrar.—Works by FREDERICK W, FaRRAR, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. 
TEXTS EXPLAINED; or, Helps to Understand the New Testament. 
Crown 800, 58. net. 
THE BIBLE: Its Meaning and Supremacy. 800. 155. 
ALLEGORIES, With ag Thutrations by AMELIA BAUERLE, Craven 
» 6% 


ConTENTs.—The Life St 
Royal House-—The Rasilis 


Posbery.—VOICES OF COMFORT. Edited by the Rev, 
THOMAS VINCENT FoszERy, M.A., ene Vicar of St. Giles's, 
Reading. Cheap Edition, | Small toe, 

The Larger "Baition 62) woey stl be had. 


er.—A CATECHISM OF CHURCH HISTORY, from 

‘Day of Pentecost until the Present Day. By the Rev. C. E. 
Ganbute, of the Society of St.John the Evangelist Cowley." Grown 
Boe, sewed, 15. ; cloth, 15. 6d. 


rofessor H. M. GwaTKIN, 


el pmtied Choice—The Fortunes of a 
‘the Leopard. 
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Geikio—Works by J. CunNINGHAM GzIKIE, D.D., LL.D., late 
Vicar of St, Martin-at-Palace, Norwich. 


HOURS WITH THE BIBLE: the Serptures in the Light of Modern 
Ducovery and Knowledge. Complete1n Twelve Volumes. Crown 800. 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


CREATION TO THE PATRIARCHS, REHOBOAM TO Hezexian, With 
With a Map and Hustratons, 53. Hiustratons. $3. 
MANAassENH TO ZapEKIAH, With 
Moszs To JupcEs, With e Map the Contemporary Prophets Weth 
‘and ilustrations, 55. Map and Heestrations, 51 
Exitt 70 MALACHL With the 
SAMSON TO SOLOMON. With @ Contemporary Prophets. Wsth 
‘Mag and Ilustratsons. 53. Hfustratsons. 53. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 
‘Tae Gosrets. With e Mop end Lirt anv EristLes ov St, Pavi. 


Mlustrations, 55. Gar Afaps and /ilustrations. 
avols. x08. 
Lire ann Worps oF Curist. ST PeTuk TO REVELATION, W%th 
With Mop, avols, x08. 129 Ilustrations, 58. 


LIFE AND WORDS OF CHRIST 
Cabsnet Edition. Wath Mag, ar0ls, Post 8ve, ros, 
Cheap dstvon, without the Notes. 1 vol, Bvo. 65 

A SHORT LIFE OF CHRIST. With 34 Mlustrations, Crown 8ve, 
BF Gh 5 grit edges, 48. 6d. 


Gold Dust: a Collection of Golden Counsels for the Sancti- 
fication of Duly Life. ‘Translated and abndged from the French by 
ELE. Edited by Cuartotre M. Yoncz. Parts IL. Il. Ill. 
Smail Pocket Volumes Cloth, gult, eack 1s, Parts 1. and IT. in One 
Volume, 15. 6¢, Parts, If., and II. in One Volume. 25. 

*,” The two first parts n One Volume, Jorge type, 18m, cloth, pelt. 25. net, 

* "Parts I UL. and III are also supphed, bound in white cloth, with red 
edges, in box, price 3s. 


Gore.—Works by the Rev, CHaRLes Gork, M.A., D.D., Canon 
of Westminster, Chaplam m Ordinary to the Queen. 
THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY. Fourth Fd:tion, Revised. 
Crown 80 G6s., met. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS. Crown 800. 35 64. 


Goreh_THE LIFE OF FATHER GOREH. By C. E. 
GARDVER, $8} E Edited, with Preface, by RICHARD Mzux Bi n- 
S0x, M.A, S.S.) E, Student of Const Church, Oxford. Wath Portrait. 
Crown B00. 55. 
’ 
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Great ‘Truths of the Obristian Beligion. Edited by th 
WU Ricnarps Swellfv a By the Rew: 


Gurnlull_THE MORALS oF. SUICIDE By the Rev J 
Guawatl BA Scholar and Prueman of Emmanuel 
College Cambnage Gun be 


Hall,—Works by the Right Rev A C A Hatt, DD, Bubop 
of Vermont 


CONFIRMATION Crown 8ve 5: (The Oxford Library of Practica) 


logy ) 

THE VIRGIN MOTHER | Retest Addresses oe the Life of the 
Blessed Virgin ss told sa the Gospels ct an, appended 
Essay on the Virgin Birth of our Lord 

CHRIST S TEMPTATION AND OURS ane ae ea apa 


Hall—THE KENOTIC THEORY Considered with Part: 
ular Reference to its Anglican Forms and Arguments By the Rev 
Feavcis J Hatr DD Instructor of Dogmete, Theology in the 

‘Western Theological Seminary Chicago, Hlinois Crown 8 5 


Hallowmg of Sorrow By E R_ With a Pieface by H S. 
Moteann MA, Canon end Preceator of St Pauls Sieall 8.0 ar 


Hanbury Tracy.—FAITH AND PROGRESS _ Sctmons 
Preached at the Dedication Festival of St Barnabas Church, Pim 
hoo June 10 17 1900 Edited by the Rev the Hon A Hansury 
‘Tuacy Vicar of St Barnabas, Pamlico With an Introduction bythe 
Rev T T CaRTLR MA ofClener Crown tw 4: 6d 

"Worship —The Very Rev the Dra or Cucuzstan ‘The noceal Obt, 

uons of Love —The Rey H S Howtann Canon of St Pauls Parochial 
Srgnousanon ~The Rey HM Vines Vicar of St, Pauls Knighuberige 

‘Relpious Education ihe Res B Rawnoups Prebendary of St Pauls 

yonen one tne Rew WCE Newsocr Canon of St Pauls ‘Penstence —lhe 
Rey EF Russet St ‘Albans Holborn ‘The Sanctification of Individual 
life —The Rev ¥ 58 Corns, Fone pel of House _ The Revival of the 
Reh,sous Life —The Rev M Baxson SSJ ‘The Blessed Sacrament — 
Atcher Dai wart Stone ‘Pameralel Bore ester College To which we app : led 
‘Prayer for the Departed and Encharstucal Adoration —Two Sermons by the 
Rev the Hon A Hawavay Tracy 


Harnson —Works by the Rev ALEXANDER J HARRISON, B D., 
Lecturer of the Chnstian Evidence Society 
PROBLEMS OF CHRISTIANITY AND SCEPTICISM Crown B00 
THE ‘cauncy IN RELATION TO SCEPTICS 8 Conversational 
Guideto Evidentual Work, Crows fue, 31 6¢ 
THE REFOSE OF FAITH, IN VIEW OF PRESENT DAY DIFSI. 
CULTIES Crown tue ‘73. 62 


Az 
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Hatch._THE ORGANIZATION OF THE EARLY 


CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1880. 
By Eowix Harem, MA. D.D.. late Reader in Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Oxford. fev, 51. 


Holland.—Works by the Rev. Henry Scorr HOLLAND, M.A, 
Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. 
GOD'S CITY AND THE COMING OF THE KINGDOM, Crom 
fue, 31. 6d, 
* PLEAS AND CLAIMS FOR CHRIST, Crown 80, 95. 6d. 
CREED AND CHARACTER : Sermons, Crown 80. 31. 6d. 
ON BEHALF OF BELIEF. Sermons, Crewn vo. 31. 6d, 
CHRIST OR ECCLESIASTES. Sermons, Crown 80. a5. 6¢. 
LOGIC AND LIFE, with other Sermons. Crown Bu. 35. 6d. 
GooD FRIDAY. Being Addresses on the Seven Last Words, Small 
as 
Hollings.—Works by the Rev. G. S, HOLLINGs, Mission Priest of 
the Society of St, John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. 


THE HEAVENLY STAIR; or, A Ladder ofthe Love of God for Sinners, 

Cronon 800. 3p. 6d. 

PORTA REGALIS; or, Connderations on Prayer. Crotm Sto Hep cloth 
11, 6d, net ; cloth boards, at. net. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE WISDOM OF GOD. Croton 8v0. 4:. 


PARADOXES OF THE LOVE OF GOD, especially as they are seen in 
the way af the Evangelical Counsels, Crows 80. 45. 


ONE BORN OF THE SPIRIT ; or, the Unification of our Life in Gad, 
‘Crows feo, 3%. 

Hutchings,—Works by the Ven. W. H. Hutcuines, M.A, Arch 
deacon of Cleveland, Canon of York, Rector of Kirby 
Misperton, and Rural Dean of Malton. 

SERMON SKETCHES from some of the Sunday Lessons throughout 
‘the Chureh's Year. Vols. Jand 1/1. Crown tuo. ss. each. 

‘THE LIFE OF PRAYER : a Course of Lectures delivered in All Saints’ 
Church, Margaret Street, during Lent. Crown @oo, 41, 6d. 

THE PERSON AND WORK OF THE HOLY GHOST: a Doctrinal 
and Devotional Treatise. Crows Sve, 4:, 6d, 

SOME ASPECTS OF THE CROSS. Crown 8u0. 4. 6d. 

‘THE MYSTERY OF THE TEMPTATION. Lent Lectures delivered at 
ft. Mary Magdalene, Paddington. Crowns Bre, 4s. 6d. 
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Hnutton—THE SOUL HERE AND HEREAFTER, By the 
: Rev, R. E. Hursow, Cheplain of St. Margaret's, East Grinstead. 
Crown B00, 63. 


Tuheritance of the Saints; or, Thoughts on the Communion 
of Saints and the Life of the World to come. Collected chiefly 
from English Writers by L. P, With a Preface by the Rev. HENRY 
Scott HOLLAnp, M.A. Ninth Zdition. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


Jameson.—Works by Mrs. JAMESON. * 


SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, containing Legends of the Angels 
and Archangels, the Evangelists, the Apostles, With 19 Etchings and 
187 Woodeuts. 2 vols, Bue. 205, net. 

LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, as represented in the 
Fine Arts, With xx Etchings and 88 Woodcuts, 8ve, of, nef, 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 
‘With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodeuts. 800. rou. wef. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as exemplified in Works of Art. 
‘Commenced by the late Mrs. JAMESON ; continued and completed by 
Lapy EastLake. With 3x Etchings and 281 Woodcuts, a Vols, 
Quo, gor, met, 


Jennings.ECCLESIA ANGLICANA. A History of the 
Church of Christ in England from the Earliest to the Present Times, 
By the Rev. ARTHUR CHARLES JENNINGS, M.A. Crown Sve, 75, 6d, 


Johnstone,—SONSHIP: Six Lenten Addresses. By the Rev. 
Verney Lovett JOHNSTONE, M.A., late Assistent Curate of 
Ilfracombe. With an Introduction by the Rev. V. S. S. Couns, 
MLA., Principal of the Pusey House, Oxford. Crown B00, as, 


Jakes.—Works by ANDREW JUKES. 

THE NEW MAN AND THE ETERNAL LIFE. Notes on the 
Relterated Amens of the Son of God. Crown 8. 61, 

THE NAMES OF GOD IN HOLY SCRIPTURE: @ Revelation of 
His Nature and Relationships. Crvwn 8, 41. 6d. 

THE TYPES OF GENESIS. Crown Sv, 71. 64. 

THE SECOND DEATH AND THE RESTITUTION OF ALL 
THINGS. Crows 800, 35. 62. 

THE ORDER AND CONNEXION OF THE CHURCH'S TEACH- 
ING, as set forth in the arrangement of the Epistles and Gospels 
throgghout the Year. Croton Boo, 25, 6d. 
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Knox Little—Works by W. J. Knox Lirrie, M.A, Canon 
Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 
HOLY MATRIMONY, Crows Sve. ss. [The Oxford Library of 
‘Theology. ] 
THE PERFECT LIFE: Sermons. Crown 8ve. 74. 6d, * 
‘THE CHRISTIAN HOME, Crown 800, 31. 6d, 
CHARACTERESTICS AND MOTIVES Or THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE, Ten Sermons fn Manchester Cathedral, in Lent and 
‘ Advent. “Grose Boo a5, 6d, 


= 5 PREACHED FOR ‘THE MOST PART IN MANCHES- 
a 

THE, TOPES AND DECISIONS OF THE PASSION OF OUR 
MOST HOLY REDEEMER. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

eye MNSTERY OF THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY 

Crown Sve, 2s. 64. 

THE | LIGHT ©} OF LIFE, Sermons preached on Various Occasions. 
Crown 800, 35. 

SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Sermons preached for the most part in America. Crown Soo. 31. 6d. 

Law.—A_ PRACTICAL TREATISE UPON CHRISTIAN 
PERFECTION. By Wituiam Law, M.A. Edited by Lucy H. M. 
Sovurssy. 16mo, red borders, 25, net. 

Laear.—Works by, and Edited by, H. L. SIpNzy Lear. 

FOR DAYS AND YEARS. A book containing 2 Text, Short Reading, 
and Hymn for Every Day in the Church's Year. rémo. 2s. 6d. Also 
Cheap, Edition, samo, th or elésh gilt, 21, 6é.i or with red dordern, 
as, met 

FIVE MINUTES. Daily Readings of Poet: tm. 35,6d, Aloa 
Cheap Edition, samo. 15; or cloth gilt, 33. 62, * 

Large Type. 


WEARINESS, A Book for the Languid and Lonely. 
CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES. Nine Volt. Crown Boo. 31. 6d, each, 


‘Small 809, 55, 

MADAME LOUISE DE 
Daughter of Louis xv., known 
also as the Mother Térése de 
St, Augustin, 

A DOMINICAN ARTIST : a Sketch of 
the Life of the Rev. Pére Besson, 
of the Order of St. Dominic. 

Henet Puxrerve. By Pia 
Grater, 

‘Sr. FRancis DE SALgs, Bishop and 
Prince of Geneva. 


‘Tue REVIVAL OF Pariestiy Lire 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
IN FRANCE, 

A CHRISTIAN PAINTER OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

BOssvET AND HIS CONTEMPORA- 
‘RIES, 

FENBLON, ARCHBISHOP OF CAM- 
BRAL. 

Henri Domiwiqus LACORDAIRE. 
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Lear. — Works by, and Edited by, H, L. Sipnry Leak— 
continued. 
DEVOTIONAL WORKS. Edited by H. L, Sipwey Lean, New and 
Uniform Réitions, Nine Vols. x6mo. 25, net each. 
FéwgLon’s SPmeitvaL LETters TO Ta& HIDpEn Lire or THE SouL. 
Min. Tue Licut or tux Conscrence. 


Féxmiows Srimrtuat Larrans 70 Also Chea Edition, samo, 64. 
BUG ing’ we cloth boards 


as SELECTION YROM THESPIRITUAL SELF-RENUNGIATION.  FYOM the 
Sauzs, Als 0 Cheap Baation pe ge mhaa 
jaLxs, Also fom, 320, St, FRANCIS DE SALES’ OF THE 
6d, cloth Limp ; 35, cloth Boards, "Love or Gop. 


‘Tue Spreit oF St, FRANCIS DE SELECTIONS FROM = PABCAL's 
‘SALES. THOUGHTS.” 


Lepine—THE MINISTERS OF JESUS CHRIST. By J. 
Foster Lering, Curate of St. Paul's, Maidstone, Parts 1. and 1, 
Crown 8v0, 51, each, 


Liddon.—Works by Henry Parry Lippov, D.D., D.C.L,LL.D. 
SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF ST. PAUL. Crown 8m. 55 
SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 1860-1889. 

Crown Bv0. 53. 
CLERICAL LIFE AND WORK: Sermons. Crown Bu. 55. 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES : Lectures on Buddhism—Lectures on the 
Life of St. Panl—Papers on Dante. Crown 8v0. 55. 
EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE 
eres 
EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF ST. PAUL'S FIRST EPISTLE 
TO TIMOTHY. @vo, 7s. 6d. 


SERMONS ON OLD TESTAMENT SUBJECTS. Crown fue. 5s 
SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF CHRIST. Crowm fuo, 51. 


THE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. Crown 8v0. ss. 


ADVENT IN ST. PAUL'S. Two Vols. Crown Bur, 35. Od. each. 
Cheap Edition sm one Volume, Crown 800. 5% 


CHRISTMASTIDE IN ST. PAUL'S. Crown 8m, 53. 
PASSIONTIDE SERMONS. Crows 80. 5:. 


EASTER IN ST. PAUL'S, Sermons bearing chiefly on the Remurex 
tion of our Lord. ys. 6d. each, Cheap 
Bilton Vana ‘chou Bom gh 
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Liddon. —Works by HEngy Parry Lippon, D.D., D.CL, 
LL.D.—continued, 
SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 


OXFORD. Zws Vols. Crown S00, 31. Gd. each, Cheap Edition 1» 
one Volume, Crown Boo, 51, 


THE MAGNIFICAT. Sermons im St. Paul's. Crone Bvo, 25. wet, 


SOME ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. Lent Lectures, Small 8ve, 
Bs, net, [The Crown 80 Edsiton (5s,) may st1ll be had.) 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF. Crown 8v0. 3s. 6d. 


Lnekock.—Works by HERBERT MORTIMER LucKock, D.D., 
Dean of Lichfield, 


sn baile coat DBARACTRSISTICS OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 


mH pees ‘OF MARRIAGE, 2 AND CE AND CHRISTIAN, IN 
‘TION TO PIVORCE ‘D> er tial FORBIDDEN 
DEGREES Second Bee, 65, 


AFTER DEATH. An pears the Testimony of Primtrve 
‘Tunes respecting the State of the Faithful Dead, and their Relationship 
tothe Living, Crown 800. 31, 6d, 


THE INTERMEDIATE STATE BETWEEN DEATH AND 
JUDGMENT, Being aSequel to After Death. Crown 800. 3 6d. 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE SON OF MAN, as traced by St, Mark. Being 
Haghty Porons for Private Study, Family Reading, and Instruction 
rch, Crown Se. 3s. 6d 


FOOTPRINTS QF THE APOSTLES, as traced by St, Lake in the 

Siaty Portions for Prvate Study, and instruction in 

Girch. A Sequel to ‘Footprints of the Son of Man, as traced by 
St Mark’ Two Vols, Crown Sve. ras. 


THE DIVINE LITURGY. Bemg the Order for Holy Communion, 
Doctrinal, ‘and Devotionally set forth, in Fifty Pornons, 
Crown toe ‘gt. 6d. 
sTuO ee IN THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
RAYER, The Anghean Reform—The Puntan Innovations—The 
Euabean Reaction—The Carckne Settlement, With Appendices, 
Crown boo, 3s, 6d. 


THE BISHOPS IN THE TOWER. A Record of Sting Bvente 
affecting the ‘Noneonformists from 


the Restoration to the 
Revolution. Grown bons Bs. 6d, 
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Lyra Germanica: Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals 
ofthe Christian Year First Serves, x6mo, with ved borders, 25, net. 


‘MacQoll,—Works by the Rev. MALCOLM MACCOLL, D.D., Canon 
Residentiary of Ripon. 
THE REFORMATION SETTLEMENT: Examined m the Laghs of 
Haecyand Law, Ninth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Croom Bop, 
CHRISTIANITY IN RELATION TO SCIENCE AND MORALS. - 
Crown B00, 6s. 


LIFE HERE AND HEREAFTER: Sermons Crown Bo. 75. 6d, 


Addresses and Marriage Hymns. By the BisHor or 
Lonpon, the BisHor or RocHEsrex, the BisHor oF TRURO, the DEAN 
oF RoceusiE, the Dean of NoRWICH, ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR, 
Canon Duceworts, Canon Newsoit, Canon Knox Lrzrux, 
Canon RAWNSLEY, the Rev. J LLEWELLYN Davies, D D., the Rev. 
W ALLEN Warrwonts: etc Bavted by the Rev OP. ‘WaxpEn.- 


YERBURGH, M A., Vicarof the Abbey Church of St Mary, Tewkesbury. 
Crown Boo" 53. 


‘Mason,— Works by A. J. Mason, D.D., Lady Margaret Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Cambridge and Canon of Canterbury, 
THE CONDITIONS OF OUR LORDS LIFE UPON EARTH, 
‘Beng the Bushop Paddock Lectures, 1856 Crowe Bua, 55, 
THE FAITH OF THE GOSPEL. A Manual of Chnstian Doctnne. 
Crown Bvo, 73, 6d, Cheap Bdshon, Crown Bw. 31. 6d, 


THE RELATION OF CONFIRMATION TO BAPTISM, As taught 
in Holy Senpture and the Fathers, Crown Sv, 73, 62, 


Maturin.—Works by the Rev, B. W. MATURIN. 


SOME PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF THE SPIRITUAL 
Crown Bw. 43, 6d, 


Gaeta STUDIES ON THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 
Crown 8v0 53. 


Medd.—THE PRIEST TO THE ALTAR; or, Aids to the 
Devout Celebration of Holy Communion, chiefly afer the Ancient 

dish Use of Sarum. By Pater GoLpsrru Mrpp, M.A., Canon 

‘Alban's. Fourth Editon, revised and enlarged, Royal ®ve, 15s, 


—THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF 
England on the Holy C Communion Restated ava Guide at the Present 
‘Tape, By the Rev. F. Merrick, M.A. Cronm Guo. 4s. 6d. 
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Mortimer.—Works by the Rev. A G. MORTIMER, D.D., Rector 


of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia. 

THE EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE: An Historical and Theological 
Investigation of the Sacrificial Conception ocharist in the 
Chnstan Church, Crown 8v0, Y. 

CATHOLIC FAITH AND PRACTICE. A Manual of Theology. 

Parts. Crown 8v, Sold Separately, Part 1.71, Gd. Past it, gs. 

JESUS AND THE gy lar ‘Thirty Addresses for Good 

«7 Briday and Easter, Crown 800. 

HELPS TO MEDITATION . Stetches for Every Day in the Year. 

Vol, 1. ADVENT To TRINITY. 800. 73, 6d. 
Vol. 11, TRINITY TO ADVENT. 800, 73. 6d. 

STORIES FROM GENESIS: Sermons for Children, Crowne. 4%. 

THE LAWS OF HAPPINESS; or, The Beatitudes as teaching our 
Duty to God, Self, and our Neighbour, 18me, 2s 

‘THE LAWS OF PENITENCE. Addresses on the Words of our Lord 
from the Cross. 16m. ut. 6d. 

SERMONS IN MINIATURE FOR EXTEMPORE PREACHERS: 
‘Sketches for Every Sunday and Holy Day of the Chnstan Year. 
Crown 80. Gs. 

NOTES ON THE SEVEN PENITENTIAL PSALMS, chiefly from 

tic Sources. Swell Suv, 38. 6d. 

THES SEVEN LAST WORDS OF OUR MOST HOLY REDEEMER: 
‘with Meditations on some Scenes in His Passion. Crown 80. 58. 
LEARN OF JESUS CHRIST TO DIE Addrtsses on the Words of our 
‘Lord from the Cross, taken as teaching the way of Preparation for 

Death, x6mo. as 


Mozley.—Works by J. B. Moztey, D.D., late Canon of Christ 
Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford. 
ESSAYS, HISTORICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. Too Vols. Sw, 


ms. 
EIGHT LECTURES ON MIRACLES, Beg the Bampton Lectures 
for 1665. Crown Gve. 35. 6d. 


RULING IDE4S IN EARLY AGES oar Ee RELATION 
TO OLD TESTAMENT FAIIH. 800. 


SERMONS PREACHED ERrORe aan: fae ad OF 
OXFORD, and on Various Occamons. Crows 6v0. 

=eyvon™ PAROCHIAL AND OCCASIONAL, * us bum, 
Bt 6d, 

— OF THE BAPTISMAL CONTROVERSY. Cronm éva, 
ee . 
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Newbolt.—Works by the Rev. W. C. E. Nzwsoxt, M.A., Canon 
and Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
RELIGION. Crows 80, 5s. (The Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology.) 
THE DIAL OF PRAYER: beng Devotions for Every Hour, Smal! 
Bu oat 


WORDS OF EXHORTATION. Sermons Preached at St Paul's and 

elsewhere. Crown Svo. 55 net. 

PENITENCE AND PEACE: bemg Addresses on the srst and a3tq 

‘Psalms. Crown Guo. 25, net, 

PRIESTLY IDEALS, beng a Course of Practcal Lectures delivered mn 
‘St Paut's Cathedral to * Our Society’ and other Clergy, in Lent, 1898. 
Crown Bue. 38 6d 

THE GOSPEL OF EXPERIENCE, or, the Witness of Human Life 
to the truth of Revelation, Bemg the Boyle Lectures for 1895. 
Crown 820. 55. 

COUNSELS OF FAITH AND oe bemg Sermons preached 
on various occasions, — Crown Svv. 

SPECULUM SACERDOTUM, or, the ° Drmne Model of the Priestly 

Crown Sv. 75. Gi. 

que: FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. Being Ten Addresses bearing on 
the Spiritual Life. Crown Gus. as. net. 

THE MAN OF GOD, Seal! 8ve. 1s. 6d. 


THE PRAYER BOOK. Its Voice and Teaching. Crown Sve, 23, net, 


Newman.—Works by JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D., sometime 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, O: 
LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN HENRY NEW- 
MAN DURING HIS LIFE IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. With 
a brief Autobography. Edited, at Cardinal Newman's request, by 
ANNE MOLLEY. 2720/5. Crown 8m. 78. 
PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS. Zsgét Vols. Cabsnet Edstron. 
Crown Bue, 58. each, Caeaper Fdstion 3s. 6d each, 
SELECTION, ADAPTED TO THE SEASONS OF THE ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL YEAR from the ‘Parochal and Plan Sermons,’ 
Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. Cheaper Edttion. 33. 6d. 
FIFTEEN SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD Cad:net Pdstton. Crown 8vo. 55. Cheaper Bdston. 35.64. 
SERMONS BEARING UPON SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. Cabinet 
‘Edition, Crown Boo. 55, Cheaper Fditien, Crowm Su. 35, Gd. 
LECTURES ON THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION, Cabndt 
Crown Bus, 51, Checper Bdttion, 33. 6d, 
ne pani in Lat af Cardinal Newman ¢ Works oan be had on Applioation, 
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Oaborne.—Works by EDwaRD OSBORNE, Mission Priest of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. 
‘THE CHILDREN'S SAVIOUR. _ Instructions to Children on the Life 
‘of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Justrated. r6mo, 325, net, 


THE saviour KING. _ Instructions to Children on Old Testament 
‘Typesand Illustrations of the Life of Christ. ///ustrated. r6me. as. net. 


7H ce ciILDREN 'S FAITH. ae to Children on the Apostles’ 
[iiustrated. x6mo. 25. net. 


Ottley._ASPECTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1897. By RoveRT LAWRENCE OTLEY, M.A., 
Vicar of Winterbourne Bassett, Wilts; sometime Principal’ of the 
Pusey House. Bve. 75. 6d. 


Oxford (The) Library of Practical Theology.—Produced under 
the Editorship of the Rev. W, C. E. Newsoit, M.A., Canon and 
Chaneelist St. Paul’s, and the Pev. DARWELL Stons, M.A., 

Principal of the Missionary College, Dorchester. Crown 8:0, §5. each. 


RELIGION. By the Rev. W. C, E, Newsour, M.A., Canon and 
‘Chancellor of St, Paul's, [Ready. 
HOLY BAPTISM. By the Rev, DARWELL Song, M.A., Principal of 
the Missionary College, Dorchester. [Ready. 
CONFIRMATION. By the Right Rev. A.C. A. Hatt, D.D., Bishop 
of Vermont. "[Ready, 


THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By 
the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAX, M.A., Fellow of St. John Baptist’s 
Oxford. [Ready 


HOLY MATRIMONY. By the Rev. W. J. Knox akicmast M.A., 


‘Canon of Worcester. Ready, 
THE INCARNATION. By the Rev, H, V. S. Eck. M.A. St. 
‘Andrew's, Bethnal Green. [Nearly ready. 
PRAYER. By the Rev. AntHuR JoHN WoRLLEDGE, M.A,, Canon and 
‘Chancellor of Truro. [Um preparation. 
Ee BIBLE, By the Rev, DARWELL STONE, M.A., Joint Editor of 
the Series. dn preparation, 

THE CREEDS. By the Rev, A, G. Mortimer, D.D., Rector of 
‘St. Mark's, Philadelphia, [in preparation, 


‘THE CHURCH CATECHISM THE CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL, 
By the Rev, W. C. E. Newsoxt, M.A., Joint Editor of the Series. 
[tn preparation, 
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Oxford (The) Library of Practical Theology.—continucd. 
THE HOLY COMMUNION. By the Rev. F. W. Porter, M.A, 
‘Mission Priest of St. John Evangelist, Cowley. [dn preparation, 
RELIGIOUS CEREMONIAL. By the Rev. WALTER Howaxp 
Frere, M.A, of the Community of the Resurrection, Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Rochester. [Za preparation. 


INSTITUTIONS OF THE CHURCH. By the Rev, LEIGHTON 
PULLAN, M,A., Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford, 


HOLY ORDERS. By the Rev, A. R. WHITHAM, M. ee ‘eecioat ok 
‘Culham College, Abingdon. Un preparation, 
VISITATION OF THE SICK, By the Rev. E. F. ees M.. 
St. Alban’s, Holborn, [Un preparatic 
CHURCH WORK. By the Rev. BERNARD REYNOLDS, M.A, 
Prebendary of St. Paul's. [Jn preparation. 
SUNDAY. By the Rev. W. B. Trevetyan, M.A., and the Rev, 
G, W. Hockury, M.A,, both of St. Matthew's, Westminster, 
[7m preparation, 


Paget.—Works by Francis PaGET, D.D., Dean of Christ Church. 
STUDIES IN THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER: Sermons. With an 
Introductory Essay, Crown 800, 48. et. 

THE SPIRIT OF DISCIPLINE; Sermons, Crown 800, 45. net, 

FACULTIES AND DIFFICULTIES FOR BELIEF AND DIS- 
BELIEF. Crown Boo. 45. net, 

THE HALLOWING OF WORK. Addresses given at Eton, January 
16-18, 1888. Small Bue. 25. 

‘THE REDEMPTION OF WAR: Sermons. Crown 800, 25, nef, 


Paasmore—_THE THINGS BEYOND THE TOMB IN A 
CATHOLIC LIGHT. By the Rev. T. H. PassMore, M.A, 
Crown Sue, 28. 6d. net. 


Percival.—THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS. Treated Theo- 
logically and Historically. By Henry R, Pemcivat, M.A., D.D., 
Author of "A Digest of Theology,’ “The Doctrine of the Episcopal 
Church,' etc, Crown Bu, 5%. 


Pocket Manual of Prayers for the Hours, Etc. With the 
Collects from the Prayer Book. Royal 32m0. 33. 


Powell—THE PRINCIPLE OF THE INCARNATION. 
‘With especial Reference to the Relation between our Lord's Divine 
Onmiscience and His Human Consciousness, By the Rev. H. C. 
POWELL, M.A. of Orlel College, Oxford ; Rector of Wylye and Pre- 
bendgry of Salisbury Cathedral.  B0e, 16. 
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Beflections. By a CLERGYMAN. With Preface by 
H. P Lappow, D.D., D.C.L,, and the Loz Bissor ov Lixcoin. 


Crown 
‘Twe Book OF GENESIS, 41. 64, ‘Tue MInok PROPHETS. 45. 6¢, 
‘THE PSALMS. 55. ‘Tue Hoty Gospxis. 45. 6d. 
TsataH. 4s. 6d. ACTs TO REVELATION. 63, 


Priest's Prayer . Book (The). Containing Private Prayers and 
Intercessious; Occasional, School, and Parochial Offices; Offices for 
the Visitation of the Sick, with Notes, Readings, Collects, Hymns, 

+ Litanies, etc. With @ brief Pontifical, By the late Rev. 
Lirtuxpatg, LL.D., D.C.L., and Rev, J. EDWARD VAUX, M.A, 
FSA, Post 80, 6s. 6d. 


Puillan.—Works by the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow 
of St. John Baptist’s College. 
LECTURES ON RELIGION, Crown 800. 6+. 
THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. Crown 
5% (The Oxford Library of Practical Theology.) 
Puller THE oF RIMITIVE SAINTS AND THE SEE OF 
RO! iy F. W. PULLER, of the Society of St, John the Evan. 


SG Conley. ‘With an Introduction by EDWARD, LoRD BisHOP oF 
iNcoLN, Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, 16s, net. 


Pusey.—Works by the Rev, E. B, Pusey, D.D. 

PRIVATE PRAYERS. With Preface by H. P. Lippon, D.D., 

late Chancellor and Canon of St. Paul's. Royal 3amo. 1s. 
SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 
Edited and prepared plication by the Rev. J. O. 
Jomuston. MA Pribettal of the al College, Cuddesdon: 
and the Rev. W. C. E, Niwsour, MA., Canon and C lor of St. 
Patil's, Newand cheaper Edition, With Index. Crown 80, 55, net, 


Pusey.—THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 
By the Autor of ‘Chatles Lowder,” With Frontispiece. “Crown ve 
‘71. 6d, net, 
Bandolph.—Works by B. W. RANDOLPH, M.A., Principal of the 
Theological College and Hon. Canon of Ely. 

THE EXAMPLE OF THE PASSION: being Addresses given in St. 
Paut's Cathedral at the a ee ana ‘Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday ia Holy Week, and at the Three Hours’ Service 
fon Good Friday, 1897, Smal! Bo, as, nef, 

MEDITATIONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT for Every Day io 

the Year, Crowe G00, 6s. 

THE THRESHOLD OF THE SANCTUARY: being Short Chapters 

‘on the Inner Preparation for the Priesthood. Crow= Bw. 35. 6d. 
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Bede—THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS: A Lost Link inthe 


Georgia, With a Preface by Loxp HALIFAX. Cromm Bv0. 31 6d, 


BIVINGTON'S DEVOTIONAL SERIES, 
I6mo, Red Borders Each 2s. net. 


BICKERSTETH'S YESTERDAY, To- 
Day, AND For Ever. 

Cuucor’s TREATISE ON Evi. 
‘THOUGHTS, 

‘THs CHRISTIAN Year. 

HeReeRt’s PoxMS AND PROVERBS. 

Kemrs' (A) OF Tas Iurration 
or CHRIsT. 

Lear's (H. L. Sipe) For Days 
AND YEARS, 

LYRA APOSTOLICA, 

uN, R, H. 


PoRMS BY 
FRovbe, 
y Newman, 
. T. WILBERFORCE, AND I: 
WILLtAMs; and a Preface by 
Canvinat NewMAn. 





FRANCIS DE SALES’ (St.) THE 
Devout Lire, 
Waison’s Tux Loxp's Surrse. 


sranie ffm) Hoy Living, 

Hoty Dyin. 

Scupamomn’s STEPS TO THE 
ALTAR, 

Law's TREATISE ON CHRISTIAN 
PERFECTION. Edited by L, H. 
‘M. SouLssy, 

LYRA GERMANICA: HYMNS FOR 
THE SUNDAYS AND CHIEF 
FESTIVALS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
YEAR, First Series. 





© These treo in one Volume, 58 
18mo, without Red Borders, Each 1s. 


BICKERSTETH’s YESTERDAY, To- 
Day, AND For Ever. 

‘THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, 

Kexpis' (A) Or tax bartation 
or CHRIST, 

‘HERBERT'S POEMS AND PROVERBS. 


‘Wuson’s THE Lorp's SUPPER. 


type. 
Francis pg Saves’ (St.) THe 
Devout Lirs, 
sTavior’s (J amy) Hoty Lavine, 
Hoy Dvine. 


* These frvo in one Volume, 2s. 6d, 


Robbing—AN ESSAY TOWARD FAITH. By Witrorp L. 
Rosauws, D.D., Dean of the Cathedral of All Saints’, Albany, U.S. 
‘Small 8vo, 35. net. 


Robinson STUDIES IN THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST, 
the Rev, C. H. Rosinson, M.A., Canon Missioner of Ripon 
Reader in Hausa in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8v. 31. 


es. THOUGHTS ON THE COLLECTS FOR THE 
‘TRINITY SEASON. _ By Etiex Rowanns, Author of ‘The Life 
and Letters of George John Romanes.” Wits Prefae by the Right 
Rey, the Bishop OF STSPNEY. 18m0. 2%. 6d. ; gilt edges. 35, 6d. 


Royce—THE CONCEPTION OF IMMORTALITY : the 
Ingersoll Lecture, 1890. By Jostan Rovcr, Professor of the History 
of@hilosophy at Harvard University. Crown Btw. 3s. net, 
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Sanday.— Works by W. Sanpay, D.D., LL.D,, Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
DIFFERENT CONCEPTIONS OF PRIESTHOOD AND SACRI- 
FICE t of a Conference held at Oxford, December 13 and 


Reed W. Saxpay, D.D. oe, 72. 
wihaditbe one itended the Conference 


W. Pouuug, ‘St, Jon the Es ‘Cowley St. Jobn ; 
Na nee Rees acy ors ter 
§ Hotayo, Se Pauls; The Rev. GL Potteca5 

aie 












"Rev. AM. Fas: 





TRE CONCEPTION OF PRIESTHOOD IN THE EARLY CHURCH 
AND IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: Four Sermons, 
Crown 8v0. 35. 62, 
INSPIRATION : Hight Lectures. om the arly History and and Origa of of 
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